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CHAPTER  I. 

"  CALL  him  George — all  ze  Macyndires  have  been  called 
George,  and  since  we  have  become  Scods  we  must  adhere 
to  ze  customs  of  ze  country." 

The  speaker  was  a  stout,  middle-aged  man  between  fifty 
and  sixty,  with  a  bushy  beard  and  eyebrows  that  had 
originally  been  black,  but  were  now  plentifully  sprinkled 
with  grey  hairs,  a  shiny  bald  head,  a  pair  of  small,  sharp, 
dark  eyes,  and  a  very  large  hooked  nose. 

"  But  I  should  so  like  to  call  him  Isaac,  after  dear  pa  ; 
surely  you  can  see  your  way  for  me  to  call  him  Isaac." 

It  was  Mrs.  Macyntire  who  thus  addressed  her  husband. 
There  was  nothing  very  striking  about  the  lady ;  she  was 
likewise  short  and  fat;  there  was  only  one  prominent 
feature  about  her,  and  that  also  was  her  nose,  which  was 
remarkably  like  Mr.  Macyntire's.  They  had  not  been  long 
married — Mr.  Macyntire,  as  he  used  to  tell  his  friends, 
having  been  obliged  to  make  a  "  substantial  sum  of  monies  '» 
before  he  could  afford  the  expense  of  a  wife — and  the 
matter  under  discussion  between  them  was  the  naming  of  a 
son  and  heir  who  had  recently  been  born  to  them. 

It  was  not  often  that  Mrs.  Macyntire  ventured  to  argue 
with  or  to  differ  from  her  worthy  spouse,  but,  after  all,  if  a 
woman  may  not  have  a  say  in  the  naming  of  her  own  child, 
what  on  earth  should  she  have  a  say  in  ?  But  Mr.  Macyntire's 
dark  face  grew  a  trifle  darker. 
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"  He  shall  not  be  called  Isaac,"  he  said,  with  a  stamp  of 
his  foot,  "  nor  shall  he  be  called  Robert  after  me,  because 
it  is  not  ze  name  I  vas  vonce  known  by,  nor  shall  he  be 
called  Moses,  vitch  is  ze  name  I  vas  vonce  known  by ;  but 
zince  ve  are  now  Macyndires  of  Macyndire,  and,  I  vould 
point  out  to  you,  the  forty-first  direct  descendant  of  that 
old  and  anshent  family,  as  I  had  proved  by  Burke  and 
Wallis ;  I  zay,  zince  dey  have  all  been  Georges  except  myzelf, 
and  zince  our  son  will,  I  drust,  follow  me  to  the  accession  of 
these  proberties,  I  zay,  madam,  his  name  shall  be  George, 
and  George  only,  and  while  we  are  on  the  subject,  let  me 
tell  you  that  he  must  learn  the  language  of  Scodland,  for 
reasons,  Mrs.  Macyndire,  that  I  have  many  a  time  en- 
deavoured to  explain  to  you." 

The  mother  heaved  a  little  sigh,  and  with  downcast  head 
and  in  a  disappointed  voice  assented.  Whereupon,  in  a 
few  days  following  the  one  on  which  this  conversation  took 
place,  George  the  forty-second  was  duly  baptised  a  worthy 
Christian  and  a  future  chieftain  by  the  parish  "  meenester.'' 

It  will  be  necessary  to  skip  lightly  over  the  years  that 
elapsed  ere  young  George  Macyntire  reached  man's  estate 
and  his  father's.  How  the  old  man  made  his  money  no- 
body knew.  Of  course,  wild  stories  flew  about,  and  many 
theories.  It  was  rumoured  he  had  made  a  large  sum  out 
of  a  contract  to  drain  a  certain  large  town  in  Russia.  Of 
course  it  was  stated  by  those  who  were  of  this  opinion,  that 
he  and  the  Russian  official  sent  to  investigate  and  report 
for  his  Government,  were  in  collusion ;  that  they  reported 
the  town  built  on  rock,  and  that  consequently  the  cost 
would  be  enormous,  whereas  the  town  was  only  built  on 
ordinary  everyday  mud. 

Others  asserted  that  he  had  been  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  slave-dealer.  Those  that  held  this  theory  always 
concluded  by  assuring  you  that  he  knew  of  a  white  tribe 
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somewhere  below  Zanzibar,  the  members  of  which  were  of  a 
docile  nature  and  easy  to  snare,  and  that  the  females  of  this 
tribe  fetched  a  very  high  price  in  the  Eastern  market. 

But  Murphy  O'Brien,  of  the  Kildare  Club,  said — "  Begad, 
sor,  I  knew  the  poor  fellow  he  murthered  and  robbed  of 
ivery  blessed  cent.  It  was  in  India,  sor,  in  forty  —  there 
was  a  man  then  in  Calcutta  called  Bartholomew  Snaplock, 
as  dacent  a  fellow  for  a  Jew  as  iver  ye  saw.  He  was  a 
dealer  in  precious  stones  and  sich  like,  and  one  day,  sor,  he 
was  found  dead,  murthered,  and  a  man  called  Moses  Levi 
was  missing,  and  it's  for  you  to  find  out  who  Moses  Levi 
was  and  is."  But  then  it  was  well  known  in  the  club  that 
Murphy  had  lost  seven  pounds  ten  to  old  Macyntire,  and 
that  the  old  man  had  made  a  terrible  row  because  Murphy 
would  not  or  could  not  pay  him. 

Anyhow,  he  had  not  made  his  large  fortune  in  England, 
and  how  he  made  it  no  intelligent  person  cared  a  half- 
penny. Oh,  oh,  the  golden  images  which  we  have  set  up  ! 
We  do  not  go  to  the  trouble  of  fashioning  our  large  block 
into  the  form  of  man  or  beast,  as  was  the  habit  of  the 
ancients — no,  no ;  but  the  thing  is  to  get  the  large  block 
and  then  have  it  cut  into  thousands  and  thousands  of  little 
medallions,  upon  which  are  carved  various  devices,  which 
differ,  as  everything  else  does,  with  the  age.  One  lies 
before  us  now :  on  one  side  is  the  head  and  bust  of  a 
benevolent  looking  lady,  who  is  endeavouring  to  balance  a 
small  crown  on  her  head,  and  round  this  difficult 
accomplishment  are  the  words  "  Victoria  D.  G.  Britt.  Reg. 
F.  D."  (Perhaps  this  is  some  racing  code,  and  the  man 
who  wrote  it  understands  it.)  On  the  other  side  a  stalwart 
gentleman,  with  nothing  on  but  an  Inverness  cape  and  a 
helmet,  although  the  day  seems  windy,  is  seen  mounted  on 
a  fiery  and  impetuous  steed.  The  horse  is  in  the  act  of 
rearing,  having  come  suddenly  upon  a  most  vile  and 

i* 
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ferocious  dragon,  which,  raising  itself  up  on  its  back 
between  the  fore  legs  of  the  horse,  is  just  about  to  snap  off 
the  foot  of  the  unfortunate  man,  who  has  been  compelled 
to  throw  his  leg  forward  to  keep  his  balance.  Probably 
being  out  only  for  a  little  recreation,  and  not  looking  for 
big  game,  he  has  armed  himself  only  with  a  short,  broad- 
bladed  knife,  which  can  be  of  no  service  to  him  in  the 
present  position  of  the  reptile. 

Beneath  this  awful  scene  are  the  figures  "  1889." 

Another  of  these  medallions  lies  before  us.  Four  years 
have  gone  by,  but  the  face  of  the  benevolent  lady  is  little 
changed.  She  has  grown  weary  of  balancing  the  crown  and 
has  tied  it  on  with  a  napkin — a  most  sensible  thing  to  do. 
More  hieroglyphics,  and  different  ones,  surround  the  head 
and  bust.  "  Victoria  Dei  Gra.  Britt.  Regina.  Fid.  Def.  Ind. 
Imp."  (This  is  probably  some  answer  to  the  last  lot.)  On 
the  other  side,  the  same  gentleman,  attired  in  the  same 
summery  manner,  is  still  fighting  it  out  with  the  dragon. 
No  one  could  have  thought  the  contest  could  have  lasted  so 
long.  Ah,  but  those  little  medallions — what  do  they  mean  ? 
What  do  they  do  ?  But  why  do  we  ask  such  foolish 
questions?  You  know,  friend.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
show  them,  nor  yet  to  jingle  them,  although  the  sound  be 
pleasant.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  world  to  know  you  possess 
them  for  the  inhabitants  thereon  to  cringe  and  bow  and 
call  you  a  good  fellow,  though  you  may  be,  and  probably 
are,  a  very  stupid,  self-opinionated  person. 

George  Macyntire  had  just  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one 
when  his  father  retired  to  what  the  "  meenester  "  called  his 
"  well-earned  rest,"  and  left  young  George  all  that  he  had, 
and  also  some  awkward  bits  of  paper  which  proved  that 
several  dashing  young  gentlemen  had  likewise  entrusted 
him  with  the  care  of  their  properties. 

In  infancy  a  lassie  of  the  country  had  been  appointed  to 
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look  after  his  toilet  and  instruct  him  in  the  mother  tongue, 
and  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  ten  with  a  certain  knowledge 
that  he  was  a  "  braw  chiel "  and  a  "  bonny  bairn."  At  this  age 
his  father  sent  him  to  a  celebrated  English  private  school, 
but  the  hours  were  too  long  and  the  dangers  of  the  play- 
ground too  great  for  him  to  remain  long  there.  It  was 
here  that  George  got  nicknamed  Bijou,  a  name  that  more 
or  less  stuck  to  him  through  life.  Some  of  the  boys  spelt  it 
B — jew,  but  they  were  naughty  little  rascals  who  could  not 
spell  it  properly.  And  so,  after  one  term  of  school  life,  he 
was  given  a  tutor  at  home.  This  was  far  more  in  keeping 
with  George's  retiring  disposition.  The  tutor  was  a  mild 
little  pale  faced  man,  full  of  Homer,  Herodotus,  Algebra 
and  Euclid.  Why  he  was  not  high  up  on  the  ladder  that 
leads  to  a  Cathedral  or  Downing  Street,  and  so  eventually 
Westminster  Abbey,  we  cannot  tell.  Possibly  it  was  that 
he  was  content  to  dream,  to  ponder  on  the  past  or  plan  the 
future,  both  of  which  pastimes  we  are  all  given  to,  but 
both  are  waste  of  intellect  and  time,  if  we  do  not  act. 

Two  years  of  this  learned  gentleman's  tuition  enabled 
George  to  read  and  write  tolerably  well,  and  then  his  father, 
at  the  advice  of  some  friends,  but  much  against  his  own  in- 
clination, determined  to  send  him  abroad  to  learn  languages ; 
and  now  comes  a  most  brilliant  act  in  George's  youthful 
career.  After  a  deal  of  ccnsultation,  a  quiet  family  was 
heard  of  living  at  the  little  town  of  Provens,  some  sixty 
miles  south  of  Paris,  and  here  for  a  few  months  George 
went.  None  of  the  family  spoke  a  word  of  English,  and 
when  at  length  he  returned,  he  certainly  knew  a  little 
French,  and  all  the  French  family  spoke  English. 

George's  education  was  now  considered  finished.  His 
mother,  too,  was  fast  drifting  to  that  unknown  land  where 
the  forty  Mrs.  Macyntires  that  had  preceded  her  were  wait- 
ing to  congratulate  and  welcome  her  into  the  family  circle, 
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and  as  the  chief  pleasure  in  her  life  was  to  gaze  on  the 
features  of  her  only  child,  George  remained  at  home  to 
ballyrag  the  servants,  and  learn  to  suppose  himself  a  very 
great  and  important  person.  It  is  generally  easy  to  find 
something  handsome,  or  anyhow  attractive,  about  a  person 
of  fortune,  but  one  would  have  to  be  very  short-sighted  or 
easily  pleased  to  call  George  a  good-looking  fellow.  Whereas 
both  his  parents  were  very  dark,  George  had  turned  out 
red ;  he  had  come  red  gradually,  much  as  you  may  have 
seen  a  chow  puppy  arrive  in  the  world  black ;  then  you 
may  have  noticed  a  russet  tinge  appear  in  his  coat,  and  by 
the  time  he  grew  to  a  full-fledged  dog,  good  gracious !  he 
was  red.  Thus  it  was  with  George ;  for  several  years  no 
one  could  determine  what  colour  he  would  be,  but  at  about 
ten  years  of  age,  it  was  apparent  he  would  be  red,  with  a 
white,  freckly  complexion.  His  father  was  rather  pleased 
than  otherwise.  " Zat  is  all  right,"  he  was  heard  to  say;  " it 
is  Scodge."  Otherwise  George  would  evidently,  as  he  grew 
up,  closely  resemble  his  father.  He  had  the  short,  thick 
frame,  the  distinguishing  nose  and  the  little  sharp  eyes — 
only  these  appeared  lighter  than  the  father's. 

And  so  the  years  went  by,  and  George  got  to  know  the 
county  families,  and  even  Royalty  had  shaken  him  by  the 
hand,  and  everyone  spoke  very  nicely  to  him  before  his  face ; 
and  when  the  day  came  at  last  for  his  father  to  be  laid  by 
the  side  of  his  mother,  in  the  mausoleum  of  marble  and 
oyster  shells  which  he  had  had  built  in  the  little  kirk-yard,  and 
the  days  of  mourning  had  elapsed,  George  was  conducted 
from  the  railway  station  to  the  house — a  distance  of  two 
miles — in  an  open  vehicle,  drawn  by  twelve  stalwart  High- 
landers, clothed  in  Macyntire  tartan  kilts,  preceded  by  two 
elegant  pipers  similarly  clad,  and  loud  were  the  cheers  that 
greeted  him  from  the  bystanders,  though  what  they  said  he 
could  not  follow  for  the  noise  of  the  pipes ;  and  that  night 
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there  was  a  torch-light  dance,  and  eight  barrels  of  whisky 
were  emptied  to  his  health.  It  was  a  grand  sight,  everybody 
said,  and  next  day  the  vassals  on  the  neighbouring  estates 
were  engaged  in  picking  up  the  wounded.  Old  Sandy 
McNab  at  the  Inn  said  : 

"  It  was  a  mercy  he  inhurited  in  the  summer-time ;  had 
it  been  whinter,  he'd  'a  lost  gae  muckle  o'  his  folk  frae  frost." 

Thus  Robert  the  First  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and 
George  the  Forty-second  reigned  in  his  stead. 


CHAPTER   II. 

IN  a  plain,  but  tastefully  furnished  room,  in  a  small  house 
on,  we  think,  the  unfashionable  side  of  Manchester  Square, 
London,  a  lady  sat  thinking  one  evening  in  the  early 
Spring.  A  book  is  in  her  lap,  but  her  eyes  are  gazing  into 
the  fireless  grate.  Nor.  are  her  thoughts  altogether  pleasant ; 
the  face  wears  an  anxious,  troubled  look — and  what  a  sweet 
face  it  is,  but  for  that  troubled  expression !  Forty  years 
have  come  and  gone  since  Fate  ordained  that  Mary 
Sinclair  was  to  join  the  large  and  ever-increasing  family  of 
the  impecunious  Rev.  Henry  and  Mrs.  Sinclair,  and  twenty- 
one  years  have  passed  since  she  elected  to  make  George 
Hobson  happy  and  his  home  comfortable.  No  one  would 
guess  Mrs.  Hobson  to  be  forty.  The  tall,  graceful,  well- 
formed  figure  is  still  there,  though,  perhaps,  not  quite  so 
full;  the  great  blue  eyes  still  shine  with  simplicity,  with 
honesty,  and  with  love  (though  some  lines  have  formed 
around  them),  the  same  as  they  did  that  day  George  first 
gazed  into  them  to  be  captivated ;  and  little  you  knew,  George 
Hobson,  when  you  took  Mary  Sinclair  to  be  your  wife, 
what  a  prize  you  had  won.  Nature  creates,  and  Tima  at 
once  sets  to  work  to  destroy  and  eradicate.  Beauty  he 
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scoffs  at,  and  treats  with  disdain.  Oh  !  the  beautiful  woman 
that  lives  for  the  applause  and  the  smiles  of  the  world, 
how  short  is  her  reign — how  few  the  years  !  How  terrible 
her  fall !  When  her  admirers  do  not  visit  her,  when  it 
is  apparent  they  are  avoiding  her,  in  fact,  when  the  paint- 
pot  and  the  powder-puff  refuse  to  heighten  her  charms,  or 
conceal  her  infirmities,  where  can  she  then  turn  for  love, 
for  happiness  ? 

Your  trials  of  late  years  have  been  many,  George,  and 
so  have  your  troubles,  and  all  through  them  that  dear 
wife  of  yours  has  helped  you — has  encouraged  you  and 
has  cheered  you  on ;  and,  let  us  do  you  this  credit,  George, 
you  know  and  appreciate  it.  Some  men  do  not  see  these 
things,  and  some,  if  they  do,  abuse  them.  It  was,  perhaps, 
lucky  that  Mary  did  fall  truly  and  earnestly  in  love  with 
her  future  husband,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  even  the  wise 
and  pious  Rev.  Henry  would  have  permitted  a  young  man 
with  ;£S,ooo  a  year  to  be  refused  by  one  of  his  numerous 
daughters,  although  he  could  put  a  power  of  feeling  into 
his  voice  when  he  denounced  from  the  pulpit  the  terrible 
crime  it  was  to  hanker  after  dross,  and  the  awful  calamities 
that  awaited  the  rich. 

Yes,  George  Hobson  had  ^8,000  a  year  when  he 
married  Mary,  and  for  ten  years  afterwards,  and  then,  on 
one  memorable  day  to  him,  there  fell  the  blow — swift, 
noiseless  and  deadly.  They  had  a  house  at  that  time  just 
off  Park  Lane.  George  was  off,  on  this  particular  morning, 
to  play  a  cricket  match  in  a  suburban  part  of  London. 
Coming  down  to  breakfast,  he  took  up  the  morning  paper, 
as  was  his  wont,  whilst  Mary  poured  out  the  tea.  Sud- 
denly she  heard  the  paper  crunched  up  in  his  hand,  and 
looking  up,  saw  George  with  face  deadly  pale,  gazing  with 
an  expressionless  stare  and  open  mouth  at  nothing.  She 
was  by  his  side  in  a  moment. 
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"  What  is  it,  George  ?  Are  you  ill  ?  For  God's  sake, 
tell  me." 

Slowly  his  hand  came  up  to  his  forehead,  but  it  was  some 
time  ere  he  spoke. 

"  Bad  news,  Mary,  bad  news.     Look  ! " 

She  took  the  paper,  and  there,  in  large  print,  she  saw 
the  failure  announced  of  Messrs.  Pearson,  Hobson,  Green- 
ing and  Co.,  bankers ;  liabilities  estimated  at  over  ^400,000. 
Perhaps  Mary  was  prepared  for  a  shock;  perhaps  she 
expected  something  worse,  if  worse  were  possible  ;  anyhow, 
she  laid  the  paper  down,  and  putting  her  hand  on  George's 
shoulder,  said : 

"  It  may  not  be  so  bad,  dear.  Surely  you  would  have 
heard  rumours  if  the  firm  were  in  difficulties,  and  perhaps 
it  isn't  true  at  all." 

It  is  marvellous  how  bad  news  of  this  sort  affects 
different  people.  In  her  heart  Mary  would  have  preferred, 
we  believe,  a  cottage  and  a  maid  of-all-work  to  help  her  in 
the  house.  The  dream  of  her  life  when  a  girl  at  the  old 
rectory,  was  to  marry  the  man  she  loved,  to  cook  his  dinner, 
to  have  the  cottage  clean  and  comfortable  when  he  returned 
in  the  evening — perhaps  in  those  days  she  did  not  look 
beyond  an  office  clerk  or  a  curate — and  now  her  dream 
looked  like  being  realised ;  but  to  George  the  blow  came 
like  the  shock  of  a  bullet  in  a  vital  part.  He  was  numbed 
and  dazed.  In  one  flash  he  saw  the  sneering  pity  of  the 
mob,  or  the  ill-concealed  satisfaction  of  "  friends.''  He 
saw  his  wife  politely  insulted  by  society  women,  and  his  little 
daughter  snubbed  or  cut  by  the  children  of  those 
"friends."  Thank  God,  she  was  young — only  nine — per- 
haps she  would  never  know.  Perhaps 

He  rose  slowly  from  his  seat. 

"  Mary,  tell  them  to  get  me  a  hansom  at  once,  and  give 
me  a  drop  of  brandy." 
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The  cab  was  called,  and  he  had  half  opened  the  door, 
when  he  turned  and  came  back.  Walking  up  to  his  wife, 
he  took  her  two  hands  in  his,  and  spoke  slowly : 

"  Mary,  dear,  if  this  be  true,  and  I  fear  it  cannot  be 
otherwise,  it  will  mean  almost,  if  not  absolute,  ruin  to  us.  I 
have  been  brought  up,  as  you  know,  to  no  trade  or  business, 
and  what  I  am  to  do  to  keep  you  and  poor  little  Elsie 
from  the  workhouse,  God  alone  knows."  With  bowed 
head  and  trembling  voice  he  went  on,  "  You  have  been  the 
dearest  wife  to  me  that  ever  man  possessed,  but  when  it 
comes  to  bread,  or  rather  no  bread " 

"  George,"  she  cried,  throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
"  don't  talk  like  this.  You  are  not  yourself.  Come  and 
sit  down  a  minute.  Why,  dear,  there  are  hundreds  of 
things  we  can  find  to  do." 

He  was  sitting  in  the  arm-chair  now,  with  his  head 
between  his  hands,  through  which  the  tears  were  coursing. 
Gradually  she  comforted  him,  and  got  him  calm.  When 
moments  like  these  come  into  a  man's  life,  how  thankful 
should  he  be  that  there  is  a  loving  heart  to  bid  him  hope,  a 
dear  hand  to  brush  away  the  tears.  At  length  he  rose,  and 
without  another  word  he  gently  kissed  her,  and  slowly  left 
the  room.  Mary  watched  him  from  the  window  enter  the 
cab,  and  when  she  saw  how  drawn  and  sad  his  face  had 
grown  in  that  short  time,  a  great  pity  entered  into  her  heart, 
and  she  wept  bitter  tears,  not  on  account  of  the  calamity 
that  had  fallen  on  her — it  was  sorrow  for  the  sorrow  of 
the  man. 

Messrs.  Pearson,  Hobson,  Greening  and  Co.  were 
bankers  in  a  certain  large  town  on  the  east  coast  of 
England,  and  the  business  was  always  considered  as  safe 
as  the  proverbial  Bank  of  England,  and  thus  it  was  that 
when  old  Mr.  Hobson  died,  the  fortune  he  had  left  his  only 
son,  George,  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  business.  Not  a 
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rumour  that  the  firm  was  shaky  had  ever  transpired,  and  old 
Mr.  Pearson  had  driven  to  the  bank  in  his  two-horse 
brougham,  and  back  in  the  evening  to  his  splendid  house 
just  outside  the  town,  the  very  day  before  the  shutters  were 
put  up.  Of  course  it  was  known  that  Pearson  had  lost  a 
very  large  sum  in  trying  to  convert  the  muddy  river  that 
flowed  through  the  town  into  a  harbour,  but  then  bankers 
are  supposed  to  lose  large  sums  without  doing  themselves 
any  serious  damage. 

The  cab,  with  George  in  it,  stopped  outside  a  dingy, 
dilapidated-looking  house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

"  Is  Mr.  Wright  in  ?  "  asked  George,  pushing  open  the 
office  door  of  the  old  family  solicitor.  Mr.  Wright  was  in, 
and  it  was  with  a  grave  face  he  extended  his  hand  to  the 
son  of  his  old  friend.  George  knew  at  once  the  solicitor 
had  seen  or  heard  the  news.  We  need  not  discuss  in  detail 
the  painful  interview  George  had  with  the  solicitor — he  was 
kind  and  grave,  but  he  held  out  small  hope  of  saving 
anything  from  the  wreck.  It  was  finally  decided  that  the 
head  clerk  should  be  sent  down  by  the  first  available  train, 
and  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  position 
of  the  Bank's  affairs  and  George's. 

We  remember  a  certain  eminent  lawyer  describing  in  his 
biography  his  sensations  after  emerging  from  the  house  of  a 
London  specialist.  He  had  had  a  slight  affection  of  the 
throat,  and  wishing  to  know  what  was  the  matter,  off  he 
went  to  the  doctor.  He  saw  him,  and  implored  him  to 
speak  plainly.  And  the  long  and  the  short  of  that  doctor's 
opinion  was  this — cancer,  and  possibly  six  months  more  of 
life.  One  chance  of  prolonging  it  the  doctor  held  out  : 
there  was  a  surgeon  in  Germany  who  might  operate  success- 
fully and  prolong  his  life.  And  so  he  left  that  house.  He 
describes  how  the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  the  sparrows 
twittering  around,  and  the  gay  laughter  of  children  sounded 
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in  his  ears,  but  it  all  seemed  like  a  hideous  nightmare, 
nothing  seemed  real. 

It  was  with  feelings  akin  to  this  that  George  left  the  solici- 
tor's office,  and  strolled  down  Long  Acre  and  into  Piccadilly. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  pavement  ;  he  saw  no  one 
and  heard  nothing — all  sound  seemed  to  be  blended  into 
one  wild  whirr.  Suddenly  a  hand  grasped  him  on  the 
shoulder. 

"  Hello,  Mr.  Hobson  !  you're  going  along  like  a  cove  in  a 
dream.  How  are  you  ?  " 

George  looked  up,  and  something  broke  the  spell.  Before 
him  stood  a  big,  florid  man,  with  a  round,  jolly  face,  like  a 
full  moon.  He  wore  an  old-fashioned,  low-crowned,  square 
hat  with  an  enormous  brim,  and  from  a  slit  in  his  waistcoat 
hung  the  largest  gold  chain  ever  seen.  "  Look  as  though 
you'd  had  a  bad  time  at  something." 

"  And  I  have,  Carter — a  very  bad  time." 

"  Sorry  to  hear  that,  sir.     I  hope  nothing  very  serious  ?  " 

They  were  at  the  corner  of  Berkeley  Street,  and  some- 
thing seemed  to  strike  George. 

"  If  you're  not  in  a  hurry,  Carter,  I  should  like  awfully  to 
have  a  few  minutes'  talk  with  you." 

"Certainly,  sir,"  said  genial  old  Joe  Carter.  "  I  was 
only  going  down  to  the  club  to  get  a  bit  of  lunch.  Why 
not  come  in  here,"  pointing  to  the  Berkeley  Restaurant, 
"  and  have  a  bit  with  me  ?  " 

George  willingly  acquiesced,  for  two  reasons  ;  he  wanted 
to  have  a  chat  with  the  bookmaker — for  such  he  was,  my 
reader — and  he  was  getting  uncomfortably  hungry.  Ah! 
that  is  the  cruel  part  of  it — banks  may  burst  and  firms  fail, 
but  men  must  feed. 

In  as  few  words  as  possible  George  made  Carter  ac- 
quainted with  the  calamity  that  had  overtaken  him. 
Whether  he  was  wise  in  doing  so  is  doubtful  He  might, 
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before  the  news  got  noised  abroad,  have  had  what  sporting 
men  call  a  "dash  with  the  ring" — if  he  won,  good ;  if  he  lost, 
good  morning.  That  is  the  plan  pursued  by  the  majority 
of  sporting  gentlemen,  and  they  are  greatly  pitied  by  society 
if  the  "  dash "  fails  to  come  off.  Also,  when  a  man  tells 
another  of  any  monetary  misfortune  that  may  have  come 
upon  him,  it  is  generally  known  all  over  the  country  as 
quickly  as  if  he  publicly  advertised  the  matter  in  a  leading 
daily  paper.  But  George  had  an  idea.  He  had  known 
Carter  many  years,  and  liked  the  man  for  a  good-humoured, 
straight-dealing  fellow. 

"Now,  Carter,"  he  said,  "it  struck  me  when  I  saw  you, 
have  I  any  chance  in  the  ring,  laying  ?  " 

Carter  shifted  in  his  chair,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
elevated  his  eyebrows. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  it's  not  for  me  to  say,  yes 
or  no,  but  I  can  only  say,  Mr.  Hobson,  it's  not  all  beer  and 
skittles.  I  know  it's  the  popular  idea  that  bookmakers 
never  lose.  I've  seen  any  amount  go,  and  you  never  hears 
of  'em  again.  They  ain't  like  you  gentry  folks.  If  one  of 
them  loses  a  parcel,  it's  known  all  over  England,  and  he's 
considered  to  have  been  robbed  and  duped  and  swindled, 
and  he  probably  marries  a  hearl's  daughter  the  followin' 
week,  just  to  keep  himself  goin' ;  but  if  a  bookmaker  loses 
more  than  he  can  pay,  he  'asn't  a  friend  nor  a  'ole  to  'ide 
in  " — (when  Joe  Carter  got  excited  he  was  liable  to  lose 
sight  of  such  trifles  as  h's) — "  but  the  marvellous  thing  is  they 
nearly  allays  do  pay.  I've  seen  'em  pay  first  and  starve 
after,  and  I'll  be  d — d  if  I've  seen  many  of  yer  gentry  folk 
as  'ud  do  it.  And  then  again,  if  ye  gamble  layin'  you'll 
lose  a  sight  more  than  you  would  backin'  if  things  go 
against  you.  Ye  see,  I've  been  layin'  now  close  on  forty 
years,  and  I  play  very  light  now ;  in  fact,  I  back  'em  as  much 
as  lay  'em — it's  not  the  game  it  was.  Why,  there's  not  a 
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houtsider  won  a  'andicap  this  year.  Still,  as  I  said  before, 
it's  not  for  me  to  say  no ;  but  I'd  give  yer  one  bit  of  advice, 
bet  carefully,  and  try  and  bet  to  figures.  They'll  treat  you 
awful  badly,  and  you'll  make  any  amount  of  bad  debts, 
'cause  the  rotten  law  says  it's  hillegal,  and,  in  consequence, 
all  the  blacklegs  and  thieves — many  of  them  disguised  as 
gentlemen — swarm  and  hover  round  a  racecourse.  They're 
not  obliged  to  part,  and  they  may  be  able  to  get  something, 
and  then  people  say  what  villains  you  see  on  a  racecourse  ; 
and  you  do,  sir,  yes,  you  do,  and  I've  shown  you  why.  What 
are  laws  for  ? — to  protect  the  weak,  to  punish  crime,  and  to 
harbitrate  between  parties  as  can't  settle  their  differences  their- 
selves  ;  and  hout  of  this  they've  made  three  million  five 
hundred  thousand  laws,  which  are  so  complicated  the  bally 
lawyers  don't  know  where  they  are  theirselves;  and  if  I  laid 
you  300  to  100  the  favourite  for  next  year's  Derby,  and  you 
refused  to  pay  if  the  'oss  lost,  I  should  have  no  redress — not 
that  I  should  ask  you  for  it,  Mr.  'Obson,  if  what  you've  told 
me  had  occurred  beforehand.  And  look  here,  Mr.  'Obson, 
what  you've  said  to  me  I  keeps  to  myself;  it  won't  improve 
in  circulation,  and  if  I  can  ever  do  anything  to  give  you  a 
'clping  'and,  come  and  see  Joe  Carter.  I  allays  liked  you 
for  a  straight  man  and  an  honest  one,  and  they're  few  and  far 
between." 

Mr.  Carter's  advice  was  hardly  satisfactory  or  encouraging, 
but  still  George  saw  a  chance  of  something  to  do,  and  bent 
his  steps  homeward  in  a  more  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 

We  must  pass  rapidly  over  the  ten  years  which  inter- 
vened between  this  time  and  the  date  of  our  story.  A 
few — a  very  few — thousands  were  saved  from  the  wreck 
of  the  bank  failure,  and  George  Hobson  had  gone  into 
the  ring.  At  first  it  had  been  unpleasant  and  trying 
work;  old  friends  and  acquaintances  avoided  him,  nodded 
perhaps,  and  >miled,  and  bet  with  the  man  next  him ;  but 
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gradually  the  novelty  wore  off,  and  the  sporting  world 
came  to  look  on  George  Hobson  as  a  steady,  honest,  hard- 
working man.  And  he  had  found  the  words  of  old  Joe 
Carter  true ;  laying  against  horses  was  not  all  beer  and 
skittles.  Many  ups  and  many  downs  had  come  to  him  in  these 
ten  years,  but  so  far  he  had  always  managed  to  keep  his 
head  above  water,  and  maintain  a  comfortable  home  for 
his  wife  and  children — yes,  children,  for  there  was  a  little 
boy  now,  born  three  years  after  he  started  in  his  new  pro- 
fession. Latterly,  though,  times  had  been  very  bad  with 
him ;  favourites  had  been  rolling  up,  and  when,  perchance, 
an  outsider  popped  up,  he  had  had  the  ill-luck  to  lay  his 
book  against  it. 


CHAPTER  III. 

LET  us  hark  back  to  the  room  in  Manchester  Square, 
where  we  left  Mrs.  Hobson.  "  George  is  late,"  remarked 
that  lady,  rousing  herself  from  her  reverie  and  glancing  at 
the  clock — "  half-past  seven."  As  she  spoke  the  street 
door  opened,  and  a  well-known  step  crossed  the  hall.  "  Any 
luck  to-day,  dear  ?  "  she  queried,  as  her  husband  entered  the 
sitting-room ;  but  she  need  not  have  asked,  she  could  read 
his  face  like  a  book.  It  was  not  a  bad  face  either,  bronzed 
with  exposure,  with  large,  bold  eyes  and  hard,  stern  fea- 
tures. The  mouth  was  covered  by  a  heavy,  dark  moustache, 
grizzled  a  little  now,  otherwise  he  was  clean  shaven,  but  a 
shrewd  observer  would  have  noticed  a  little  weakness  some- 
where, and  soon  would  have  discovered  it  in  the  chin. 
Thirty-five  years  of  ease  and  luxury,  and  ten  of  toil  had 
fashioned  George  into  a  sturdy  upright  man  of  a  trifle  over 
medium  height,  and  his  well-fitting  clothes  pointed  to 
affluence.  Alas  !  appearances  sometimes  deceive. 
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"  Awful,  Mary,  awful.  Couldn't  be  worse.  Actually,  in 
the  last  race,  I  laid  young  Macyntire  500  to  40  his  horse. 
They  were  shouting  xoo's  to  8  all  over  the  ring,  and  I  don't 
believe  the  trainer  fancied  it  for  a  bob,  nor  that  anybody 
else  laid  a  shilling  against  it,  and,  of  course,  up  it  came. 
I'm  out  500  again  on  the  week,  and  I  don't  know  what  we 
are  to  do.  I  can't  ask  old  Carter  again  ;  I  owe  him  500  al- 
ready, and  he  was  saying  something  about  it  to-day." 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  George,"  replied  his  wife ;  "  but  come, 
let's  have  some  dinner  first,  and  then  talk  it  over,"  saying 
which,  she  touched  the  bell  and  ordered  the  dinner  in. 

Let  us  look  at  the  family  of  Hobson  as  they  sit  round 
the  dinner  table  this  evening.  We  have  mentioned  little 
Elsie,  but  she  is  little  no  longer.  Why,  she  is  as  tali  as  her 
father.  It  would  be  impossible  for  Mary  Hobson  to  have 
an  ugly  daughter,  but  Elsie  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  her. 
It  is  Mary  Sinclair  before  she  married  George.  The  same 
graceful  figure,  the  great  blue  eyes,  the  beautifully  poised 
head  and  the  clear  healthy  skin,  and  that  merry  laugh  that 
George  remembers  Mary  had  some  years  ago ;  and  look  at 
that  bright  little  fellow  next  his  mother,  how  bright  his 
eyes  are,  and  how  cheery  the  expression  of  his  face,  but 
are  not  those  cheeks  a  little  pale  and  hollow  for  a  child  of 
that  age  ? 

It  was  rather  a  silent  party  that  evening.  Elsie  had  made 
some  commonplace  remarks  which  no  one  had  noticed, 
and  Ben  (they  had  christened  the  boy  Benjamin)  had 
observed  that  he  liked  winter  much  better  than  summer, 
because  of  the  pantomime,  but  even  that  had  fallen  flat. 

41  Mary,"  said  her  husband  at  last,  "  there  is  only  one 
thing  for  it — I  must  ask  John  Graham  to  lend  me  the 
money.  There's  no  one  else  I  could  or  would  ask,  and 
I  see  no  other  way  out  of  it." 

Elsie  looked  up  quickly  ;  she  had  no  idea  her  father  was 
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as  hard  hit  as  this.  She  knew  he  had  good  weeks  and  bad 
weeks,  and  she  knew  that  the  latter  had  been  pretty  plentiful 
latterly,  but  she  had  always  thought  that  he  had  a  good 
round  sum  stowed  away  somewhere.  And  her  mother  never 
discussed  these  matters  with  her — what  good  could  it  do  ? 
Ben  glanced  up  enquiringly,  and  suggested  father  might  ask 
Dr.  John  for  half-a-crown  for  him,  but  to  his  surprise  this 
observation  fell  flatter  than  the  last. 

"  I'll  go  round  to-night,"  said  George,  when  dinner  was 
ended.  "  I  may  find  him  in ;  and  the  sooner  one  knows 
the  worst,  the  better." 

In  a  luxurious  new  flat  on  the  ground  floor  in  Audley 
Mansions — that  large  red  building  just  off  North  Audley 
Street — John  Graham  had  just  finished  his  dinner  on  this 
particular  evening  and  was  debating  in  his  mind  whether 
to  go  to  a  music  hall  for  an  hour  or  straight  to  the  club — a 
matter  that  appeared  to  give  him  a  deal  of  anxious  thought, 
for  the  simple  reason  he  did  not  particularly  wish  to  do 
either. 

John  Graham  is  a  man  on  the  wrong  side  of  forty — tall, 
lean,  and  athletic  looking,  with  rather  prominent  features. 
He  is  clean-shaven,  and  the  black  hair,  brushed  right  back 
off  his  forehead  and  temples,  is  getting  terribly  peppered 
with  that  old  sprinkler  Time  carries  to  mark  his  victims. 
It  is  a  hard,  determined  face,  and  the  figure  is  as  erect 
and  as  active-looking  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  a 
man  a  stranger  would  approach  with  diffidence,  would  pro- 
bably avoid ;  there  is  something  about  the  face  which  says, 
"  No  humbug,  and  straight  to  the  point,  please  "  ;  but  si  ill, 
when  that  face  is  allowed  to  relax,  it  is  a  wonderfully  kind 
smile  that  shines  from  those  clear  eyes.  Graham  is  a  very 
popular  man  with  men,  and  with  women  too,  those  of  them 
who  know  him,  but  then  he  does  not  go  much  into  society. 
There  was  a  history  or  a  mystery  attached  to  his  earlier  life, 

a 
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but  what  it  was  all  about,  no  one  seemed  to  know.  A  few 
people  knew  he  had  once  been  married,  and  a  great  many 
knew  that  there  had  been  some  scandal  about  a  woman ;  but 
it  was  a  subject  John  never  alluded  to,  and  he  was  not  the 
sort  of  man  the  greatest  gossip  would  like  to  approach  over 
a  delicate  matter  of  this  sort. 

John  Graham  had  originally  intended  becoming  a 
doctor — in  fact,  he  was  an  M.D. ;  but  before  it  be- 
came necessary  for  him  to  put  his  knowledge  into  prac- 
tice, an  old  aunt  avoided  the  efforts  of  his  brethren 
in  the  profession  to  keep  her  alive,  and  she  died  leaving 
John  all  her  worldly  possessions,  and  an  income  of  ^5,000 
a  year.  Therefore  it  was  that  John  considered  it  not 
necessary  to  write  prescriptions,  or  practise  being  pleasant 
at  four  in  the  morning,  or  learn  how  to  pocket  guineas  with 
dignity  as  well  as  alacrity. 

The  vexed  question  of  the  music-hall  or  the  club  he  was 
still  debating  when  a  servant  entered  to  say,  "  Mr.  Hobson 
wants  particularly  to  see  you,  sir." 

"  Certainly,  certainly.     Show  him  in." 

John  was  pleased  he  saw  a  way  out  of  both  the  music- 
hall  and  the  club,  for  he  much  preferred  a  chat  with  his 
old  school-fellow — the  friend,  too,  and  comrade  of  those  later 
days,  those  days  of  early  manhood,  when  the  young  blood 
courses  madly  through  the  veins  and  drives  us  on  to  deeds 
of  daring  or  to  deeds  of  devilment,  or  to  follies,  sometimes, 
worse  than  these.  Still,  when  the  winter  of  life  makes  the 
prospect  bleak  and  bare,  and  we  sit  by  the  fireside  gazing 
into  the  red  coals,  we  know  then  that  they  were  the  days, 
and  the  days  only  that  were  worth  living.  We  can  find 
excuses  for  our  follies,  and  our  hearts  throb  again  at  the 
memory  of  some  sporting  achievement,  and  our  friend  or 
friends  of  those  days  we  can  never  forget,  him  or  them. 
But  if  there  should  chance  to  be  one — and  there  generally 
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is — who  more  particularly  and  frequently  than  others,  rode 
with  us  in  friendly  rivalry,  shared  our  pleasures,  or  stood 
with  us  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  our  misfortunes,  how  the 
face  and  figure  of  that  friend  looms  up,  not  as  he  was 
when  we  last  saw  him,  broken  and  beaten,  but  as  he  was 
in  the  old  times,  full  of  gaiety  and  go;  looms  up  and 
stands  beside  us,  to  laugh  again  with  us  and  cheer  us  up 
when  the  sun  of  our  life  is  fast  sinking  in  the  west. 

Such  an  one  had  George  Hobson  been  to  Graham,  and 
vice  versa.  And  when  the  crash  had  come  that  had  smitten 
George  so  hardly,  John  was  by  his  side  then,  and  never 
had  that  friendship  been  shaken,  and  though  many  of  his 
other  friends — or  shall  we  say  acquaintances,  principally 
perhaps  relations — drifted  away  from  him  when  he  turned 

bookmaker,  John  said,  "A  d d  sensible  thing  to  do,  and 

I  hope  he'll  make  a  fortune." 

"  Mr.  Hobson,  sir,"  said  the  servant. 

Somehow  George's  resolution  to  put  a  bold  face  on  the 
matter  and  tell  his  tale  right  out  and  state  his  wants  had 
all  fallen  to  freezing  point.  To  John's  cordial  greeting  he 
scarcely  replied,  his  lips  twittered  and  his  eyes  were  on 
the  carpet.  Well,  to  some  natures  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to 
have  to  beg  from  an  old  friend ;  to  some,  of  course,  it  is  a 
profession,  and  it  is  marvellous  how  a  good  beggar — pardon, 
borrower — does  his  business :  his  polite  persuasion  is 
unique,  and  if  by  chance  you  don't  give  or  lend  him  the 
money,  you  will  know  when  he  leaves  you  what  a  black- 
guard you  have  been.  Your  heart  will  tell  you  so — or 
he  will. 

Graham  saw  at  once  something  was  wrong. 

"  Come,  old  man,"  he  said,  "  have  a  cigar  and  tell  us 
what's  the  matter." 

"I  thought,  Doctor,  you  wouldn't  mind "  George 

paused,  and  John  looked  straight  at  him,  and  a  suspicion 

a* 
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of  a  smile  lurked  round  the  corners  of  his  mouth.     "  I  was 

going  to  say,  sir " 

Graham  took  two  steps,  and,  seizing  George  by  the  arm, 
he  led  him  to  the  fire  and  popped  him-  in  an  easy  chair. 

"Now  just  you  sit  down,"  said  he,  "and  perhaps  you'll 
tell  me  what  the  deuce  you  mean  by  addressing  me  as 
4  Doctor '  and,  shortly  after  making  it  ten  times  worse  by 
calling  me  4sir.'  My  name's  John  Graham,  to  my  pals 
4  John,'  as  you  know  very  well,  and  I  would  like  you  to  know 
that  I'm  too  old  to  care  to  make  new  friends  and  I  don't 
Tike  parting  with  the  old  ones,  so  you  just  go  on  with  4  John.' 
See  ?  " 

44  Ah,  John,  I  know  that,  and  that's  what  makes  it  so 
hard." 

44  Makes  what  hard  ?  "  said  the  other,  in  a  kindly  voice. 
44  God  knows  I  wouldn't  ask  you  had  I  anywhere  else 
to  turn." 

The  smile  on  Graham's  face  had  gone,  and  he  looked 
very  serious. 

44 1  hope  the  figure  isn't  too  big,"  he  said  to  himself. 
44  George,"  he  said,  putting  his  hand  on  the  other's 
shoulder,  "  how  much  is  it  ?  " 

George  looked  up  surprised ;  and  what  a  pale,  miserable 
face  it  was  !  It  almost  frightened  Graham,  and  it  took 
something  to  do  that. 

44  Five  hundred,"  he  muttered. 

John  took  his  hand  off  his  shoulder  and  turned  his  back. 
44  Try  one  of  these  Upmann's,  they're  clinkers,  and  I'll 
just  ring  for  a  whisky  and  soda;  and  why  the  bally 
blazes  couldn't  you  have  said  all  this  before,  instead  of 
frightening  a  man  to  death  and  making  yourself  miserable  ? 
Now  that's  all  right ;  when  we  have  had  a  drink,  you  can 
tell  me  exactly  all  about  it,  but  I  thought  at  one  time  you 
were  going  to  give  me  a  figure  I  couldn't  have  fetched." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SOME  fifteen  miles  down  the  river  from  the  abode  of  Mr. 
George  Macyntire,  is  Dunne  Castle,  where  dwelleth,  as  his 
ancestors  have  long  done  before  him,  the  great  Earl  of 
Portobello.  What  Portobello  had  to  do  with  the  Dunnes  or 
the  Dunnes  with  Portobello  no  one  knew,  but  it  was  fashion- 
able "  long  ago  "  to  call  persons  lords  of  places  they  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with.  This  is  a  subject  we  approach 
with  diffidence  ever  since  that  night  we  christened  Paddy 
Slyde  Lord  Slyde,  of  Connemara  Bog,  which  he  resented  in 
Irish  fashion. 

Now  Lord  Portobello  was  a  great  man  in  the  county ; 
nothing  was  quite  first-class  without  his  presence;  High- 
land games,  a  bazaar,  a  ball,  would  not  have  been  a  success 
in  his  absence.  Needless  to  say,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
County  Council,  Master  of  the  Masonic  Lodge,  President 
of  the  Town  Fishery  Board,  in  fact,  wherever  they  could 
get  a  well-dressed  man  to  work  without  being  paid  for  it,  he 
was  requisitioned. 

He  is  past  the  sixties,  is  my  lord,  at  the  date  of  our 
story,  but  a  good-looking,  or  rather  perhaps  well-bred- 
looking  man.  He  shaves  himself  in  the  old-fashioned 
style,  having  no  beard  or  moustache,  but  only  mutton- 
chop  grey  whiskers,  but  this  seems  to  suit  him  very  well, 
especially  so  perhaps,  because  his  eyes  are  sharp  and 
thin,  his  nose  is  sharp  and  thin,  his  mouth  is  sharp  and 
thin,  and  his  chin  is  sharp  and  thin.  In  fact,  he  is  sharp 
and  thin  all  over,  and  would  stand  six  feet  high  if  he  did 
not  stoop  a  little. 
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It  is  early  in  the  month  of  May,  and  his  lordship  is  at 
breakfast.  It  is  curious  to  gaze  round  that  old  dining-room, 
for  two  reasons  especially.  First  and  foremost  it  must 
strike  the  most  casual  observer  that  Lord  Portobello  is 
descended  from  his  ancestors — of  course,  most  people  are, 
but  it  is  something  to  be  sure  of,  and  a  great  thing  to  be 
proud  of.  All  round  the  walls  hang  portraits  of  ancestors, 
all  with  the  same  grey  eyes  and  straight  noses,  and  a 
gentleman  dated  1500  and  something,  although  clad  in 
armour  and  wearing  a  sharp-pointed  beard,  is  an  absolute 
fac-simile  of  his  lordship.  George  Macyntire,  of  course, 
has  also  family  portraits,  but  the  only  ones  you  can  follow 
with  any  accuracy  are  those  of  "pa"  and  "ma,"  and  they 
are  in  the  yellow  room — the  spare  bedroom  on  the  top  floor. 

The  second  thing  that  would  strike  an  observer  as 
curious  would  be  the  magnificence  of  the  stags'  heads,  like- 
wise hanging  on  the  walls.  These,  of  course,  are  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  having  been  killed  by  Lord 
Portobello  and  his  father.  Landseer  has  so  often  been 
abused  for  exaggerating  the  size  of  the  heads  he  portrayed 
on  canvas,  but  his  critics,  like  other  people's,  judge  entirely 
from  what  is  forthcoming  or  present  at  the  moment,  losing 
sight  of  what  has  been  or  may  be,  and  the  deer  that  came 
from  Dunne  forest  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  were  brothers  and 
cousins  to  "  The  Monarch  of  the  Glen  "  and  other  creations 
of  Landseer. 

In  those  days  the  deer  came  down  to  the  low  grounds  in 
winter  and  ate,  or  shall  we  say  ravaged,  the  farmers'  "  neeps." 
Now  they  are  stopped  by  wire  fencing,  the  herds  are 
enormously  increased,  and  the  animals  in  consequence 
weakly,  and  the  stags  bearing  thin,  miserable  heads,  and 
the  sooner  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  sends  someone  to  look  into  and  report  on  the 
subject,  the  better. 
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Lord  Portobello  looks  particularly  jubilant ;  he  cracks  an 
egg  and  peppers  it,  and  pours  his  tea  out,  all  the  time  softly 
whistling  a  reel. 

"  Sarah's  late,"  he  mutters,  dropping  a  second  lump  of 
sugar  in  his  tea;  but  it  scarcely  reaches  the  bottom  of 
the  cup  before  the  door  opens  and  Lady  Sarah  Dunne 
glides  in. 

"  Morning,  father,"  she  says,  offering  him  a  cheek  and 
seizing  the  teapot  at  the  same  time. 

"  Morning,  Sarah,"  replies  the  Earl,  imprinting  a  feathery 
kiss  on  her  forehead,  "  You're  late." 

"  Five  minutes,"  remarks  her  ladyship,  looking  at  her 
watch.  "  You're  early." 

Lady  Sarah  was  twenty-one  years  old,  an  only  child. 
Her  mother  had  died  when  she  was  eleven,  and  her  life 
had  been  spent  in  the  rambling  old  castle.  Certainly,  her 
father  had  occasionally  taken  her  to  London  and  a  few 
plays,  but  to  be  left  alone  in  the  dingy  old  sitting-room  of 
the  hotel  in  Burlington  Street  had  not  enthralled  her  with 
the  pleasures  of  London  life.  Up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  a 
kind  old  governess  had  assisted  her  to  feed  the  birds,  and 
exercise  the  dogs,  and  otherwise  make  herself  useful,  but 
for  the  last  three  years  she  had  been  "out" — in  fact  both 
were  out — the  governess  had  gone  out,  and  her  ladyship 
had  come  out.  Her  father  had  left  her  almost  entirely  to 
her  own  devices.  He  never  scolded  and  he  never  praised. 
He  never  told  her  she  looked  plain,  and  he  never  told  her  she 
was  good-looking.  In  his  heart,  however,  he  secretly  enjoyed 
the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  she  could  excel  at  outdoor 
sports.  He  knew,  too,  she  was  handsome,  and  being  full  of 
diplomacy  or  duplicity  himself,  it  suited  him  admirably  that 
his  daughter  should  take  a  quiet  line  of  her  own.  But  the 
old  man  never  dreamed  how  well  Sarah  knew  her  father. 
Women  called  her  masculine  and  tomboyish,  because  she 
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fished,  and  shot,  and  rode,  and  delighted  therein.  Men 
called  her  stupid,  because  she  met  their  gallant  approaches 
with  contempt  or  chaff.  Had  she  been  a  fool,  God  knows 
what  would  have  become  of  her ;  but  she  was  not,  and  Lord 
Portobello  little  knew  how  instrumental  he  was  in  educating 
his  daughter.  She  knew  perfectly  well  that  Lord  Salisbury 
would  require  his  presence  at  a  Cabinet  Council  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  and  she  was  equally  well  aware  that  it  would 
not  take  place  in  Downing  Street,  and  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  old  lord  left  his  letters  lying  about  at 
times,  which  Sarah,  in  her  guileless  innocence,  occasionally 
read. 

Let  us  look  at  her  this  bright  Spring  morning ;  quality, 
all  quality,  would  be  the  mental  ejaculation  of  any  judge. 
1  he  lovely  head  of  a  kind,  the  great  grey  eyes,  the  dark 
brown  hair,  the  pale  complexion,  wholesomely  tanned  by 
exposure,  and  a  mouth  and  chin  that  to  the  good  judge 
said,  beware.  She  is  only  of  medium  height,  but  what  a 
picture !  A  Dunne  tartan  skirt,  short,  very  short,  with  a 
band  of  leather  at  the  bottom,  a  brown  coat  and  waistcoat 
of  Shetland  homespun,  with  a  man's  shirt,  collar  and  tie, 
thick  stockings,  which  are  plainly  visible,  and  brown  shoes 
with  thick  soles  and  hobnails.  Oh,  how  awful,  exclaims  the 
reader,  and  we  repeat,  yes,  awful.  Let  us  finish  poor  Lady 
Sarah.  She  was  selfish,  yes.  She  detested  flattery,  yes. 
She  thought  little  of  her  equals,  yes.  And  she  loved  the 
poor  and  those  around^her,  yes,  and  they  worshipped  her, 
yes. 

His  lordship  haw'd,  and  Sarah  looked  up. 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Henry  has  arrived  at  the  Inn,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  drive  her  about  and  show  her  the  place, 
so  I  shall  probably  not  be  home  to  lunch,  Sarah.  Awful 
bore,  you  know,  but  one  must  do  one's  best  for  one's 
relatives.  Dinner  at  the  usual  hour,"  concluded  his  lord- 
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ship,  as  he  threw  his  napkin  into  the  seat  of  the  arm- 
chair handy,  and  left  the  room. 

Sarah  did  not  answer ;  between  you  and  me  she  knew 
perfectly  well  that  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Henry  had  arrived  at 
the  hotel — her  maid  had  imparted  the  information  whilst 
doing  her  hair. 

His  Lordship  had  had  one  brother,  a  twin,  Henry  by 
name,  who  had  grown  up  to  man's  estate,  and  man's  only, 
always  bewailing  his  bad  luck  at  being  second,  and  as  the 
titles  and  estate  went  with  the  first,  and  he  had  not 
apparently  backed  himself  for  a  place,  he  solaced  himself 
with  stimulant  and  eventually  died.  Before  performing 
this  final  act,  it  is  on  record  that  he  either  became  a  stock- 
broker on  commission  or  wine  merchant's  tout,  but  whether 
this  is  so  or  not  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  for  when  his 
final  depositions  were  taken  he  had  no  recollection  of  any 
profession,  but  his  demise  favoured  the  latter  theory. 
John  Graham  said  he  was  a  flat  and  ought  to  have  bucked 
up  against  the  world,  as  many  a  good  man  before  him  had 
been  beaten  a  short  head  for  a  good  stake,  and  Tommy 
Earl  said  he  was  a  fool  not  to  have  squared  the  nurse. 
Anyhow,  he  was  buried  at  Bethnal  Green  and  the  coffin 
was  covered  with  lovely  wreaths.  The  Earl  did  not  go  to 
the  funeral ;  he  said  the  weather  was  too  cold. 

Now,  nobody  ever  knew  that  the  Hon.  Henry  was 
married,  but  one  day  about  five  years  after  his  death  the 
Earl  sadly  revealed  the  fact  that  he*had  been.  "  One  of 
those  clandestine  affairs,  dear  boy,  small  house  in  St. 
John's  Wood.  Very  affecting  interview  with  the  lady. 
Bound  to  see  her  righted.  My  only  brother,  you  know." 

Sarah  quietly  sipped  her  tea  and  finished  her  breakfast. 
Then  she  rang  the  bell. 

"  Is  Macdonald  in  the  gun-room  ? "  she  asked  of  the 
footman  that  answered  it. 
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"  Yes,  my  Lady." 

"  Tell  him  I'll  see  him  in  five  minutes." 

Then  she  calmly  ascended  to  her  own  little  sitting-room 
— boudoir  you  call  it — and,  unlocking  a  desk,  proceeded  to 
read  a  letter.  "  He's  fooled  me  four  years  over  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Henry.  How  stupid  of  him."  She  opened  a  letter 
as  she  spoke  and  read  as  follows  : 

"Mv  DEAR  OLD  PORT, 

"  Please  send  us  fifty  as  soon  as  you  get  this.  I 
ordered  that  Brussels  carpet  for  the  bedroom  you  wished 
me  to,  but  Staples'  men  wouldn't  leave  it  without  the  money. 
I'm  looking  forward  awfully  to  seeing  you  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

"  With  lots  of  kisses,  believe  me, 

"  Always  your  loving, 

"  MAUDIE. 

"P.S. — Tommy  Earl  said  he  thought  he  saw  you  in 
Piccadilly  the  other  evening,  but  I  knew  you  were  in 
Scotland,  though  of  course  I  didn't  tell  him  so." 

Lady  Sarah  replaced  the  letter  and  locked  the  desk. 

"  They  won't  take  big  flies  to-day,"  she  muttered.  "  I'll 
see  Macdonald." 

In  the  gun-room  sat  an  old  man  with  grizzled  whiskers 
and  stooping  shoulders,  laboriously  studying  the  Daily 
Observer  through  an  enormous  pair  of  horn-rimmed 
spectacles,  which  were  poised  at  the  very  end  of  a  very 
long  nose.  He  had  been  a  fine  man  once,  but  Time 

and .  The  retriever  jumped  up  and  wagged  his  tail, 

and  a  tall  young  fellow  at  the  door  touched  his  cap  and 
Lady  Sarah  walked  in.  The  old  man's  eyes  peered  up 
over  the  rim  of  the  spectacles  and  he  rose. 

"  Good  morning,  Meelady." 
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"  Morning,  Macdonald.  Morning,  Jim."  (Jim  was  the 
young  fellow  at  the  door). 

"Has  yer  Ladeeship  heard  that  the  Honerable  Mrs. 
Henery  is  at  the  Ho-tell  ?  " 

"  What's  the  water  like  ?  "  replied  Lady  Sarah. 

"  Have  ye  seen  her  this  morning,  Jimmy  ?  "  asked  the 
old  man. 

"  Is  it  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Henery  or  the  river  ?  " 

"  The  river,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  curtly. 

"  She's  doon  about  two  inches,  Meelady." 

"  I  don't  think  it  will  be  much  good  before  the  after- 
noon," mused  Lady  Sarah.  "What  do  you  say,  Mac- 
donald?" 

"Well,  well,  ye  canna  tell."  (The  old  keeper  usually 
prefaced  his  remarks  with  this  dubious  observation).  "  But 
the  sun's  terrible  poerful  noo  through  the  day." 

Lady  Sarah  had  apparently  made  up  her  mind. 
"  Jimmy,"  she  said,  turning  to  the  younger  man,  "  I  shan't 
go  till  evening.  Meet  me  at  the  upper  pool  at  half-past 
four  with  the  waders  and  the  little  rod." 

"I'll  no  bring  the  minnow  rod,  Meelady." 

"  No,  no.  We'll  just  try  them  with  a  small  fly.  Morn- 
ing," she  cried  gaily  to  the  two  keepers  and  disappeared. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  butler  in  his  pantry  hears  a 
familiar  voice  call  "  Thompson." 

"Yes,  my  Lady." 

"  I'll  have  a  bit  of  lunch  at  home  about  half-past  one. 
Tell  someone  to  take  my  bicycle  round  to  the  front 
door." 

"  All  right,  my  Lady." 

About  an  hour  later  a  well-appointed  mail  phaeton  drew 
up  at  the  door  of  the  village  inn,  where  a  lady  stood  evi- 
dently awaiting  its  arrival.  Yellow  hair  and  dark  eyes,  red 
lips  and  pink  cheeks,  a  large  hat  and  long  gloves,  a  dowdy 
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dress  and  high-heeled  boots.  Not  at  all.  This  is  what 
Lady  Sarah  said  to  herself  before  she  saw  her.  Of  course 
she  did  see  her,  and  then  rather  disappointedly  she  dis- 
missed the  subject  from  her  mind  with  the  curt  remark, 
"  She  doesn't  look  it" 

Mrs.  Maud  Hetherington  or  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Henry  Dunne 
— it  does  not  matter  which  after  all — was  a  quiet,  ordinary- 
looking  woman,  with  brown  hair  that  flew  about  a  good 
deal  in  all  directions,  a  pale  face  and  pleasant  smile — she 
had  probably  spent  years  over  the  smile — and  very  good 
teeth;  the  smile  showed  the  teeth,  and  she  was  always 
smiling ;  she  smiled  when  she  was  told  her  husband,  the 
Hon.  Henry,  was  dead. 

His  Lordship  dismissed  the  groom  after  telling  him  to 
be  back  at  the  inn — or,  as  it  was  called  in  the  district,  the 
Ho-tell — at  two.  Lord  Portobello  welcomed  the  widow  of 
his  late  brother  with  great  cordiality,  and  away  they  drove. 

There  is  a  private  road  about  half-a-mile  from  the 
village  that  runs  from  the  main  road  for  about  a  mile 
through  a  fir  wood  to  the  rear  of  the  castle,  and  it  so 
chanced  that  as  Lady  Sarah  cycled  along  the  main  road, 
she  saw  in  the  distance  the  phaeton  turn  up  this  back 
road,  and  having  probably  something  to  say  to  her  father 
she  spurted,  and  had  approached  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  vehicle  when  she  slackened  her  pace.  The  Earl's  head 
was  in  very  close  proximity  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Henry's,  but 
he  was  rather  deaf  in  the  left  ear,  and  she  evidently  had 
something  very  important  to  communicate. 

"  Very  touching,"  ejaculated  Lady  Sarah  to  herself,  and 
when  they  reached  the  four  crossroads  a  little  further  on 
the  phaeton  went  straight  on  in  the  direction  of  the  castle, 
and  Lady  Sarah  turned  to  the  right.  "  I'll  go  round  by  the 
kennels,"  she  said  :  "it's  a  nice  day  to  be  out." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OLD  Macyntire  had  foreseen  a  sure  and  certain  means 
of  entering  that  exclusive  and  aristocratic  circle  somewhat 
dubiously  styled  "Society."  If  you  continually  trudge 
along  the  garden  wall  of  your  villa  residence  you  must  even- 
tually pass  the  time  of  day  to  your  neighbour  on  the  other 
side.  This  method  of  introduction  can  be  accelerated  by 
loosening  and  toppling  over  a  few  bricks  from  the  wall.  You 
then  d — — n  the  cat  and  apologise  profusely.  The  judicious 
bursting  of  a  water-pipe  and  allowing  the  contents  to  flow 
into  his  house  has  a  similar  effect.  But  almost  the  only 
way  of  at  once  stepping  from  the  dingy  seclusion  of 
the  business  haunts  of  the  city  on  to  the  red  baize  of 
refinement,  and,  maybe,  royalty,  is  to  buy  an  estate  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  those  of  great  magnates  and 
important  personages.  This  the  old  man  had  successfully 
done,  and  his  son,  inheriting  this  shrewd  propensity,  saw 
how  to  go  one  better. 

It  was  soon  obvious  to  him  that  the  owner  of  a  good 
racehorse  was,  in  the  estimate  of  the  public,  as  important 
and  popular  a  person  as  the  Prime  Minister,  and  as  he  had 
no  particular  pretensions  of  commanding  attention  in  the 
latter  capacity,  and  the  former  method  seeming  not  very 
difficult  of  attainment,  he  determined  to  go  on  the  turf. 
Alack,  having  made  up  his  mind,  he  foolishly  expressed 
his  intention  to  a  sporting  friend,  and  in  less  than  a  week 
he  was  inundated  with  letters  from  people  offering  to 
manage  his  horses.  There  was  an  earl,  three  barons, 
nine  courtesy  titled  gentlemen,  and  a  host  of  others  whom 
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neither  he  nor  we  had  ever  heard  of ;  but  from  what  could 
be  found  out  of  those  who  applied  they  had  in  every 
case  lost  the  most  of,  if  not  all,  their  inheritance,  at  the  very 
game  they  proposed  to  initiate  George  into. 

At  first  the  thought  of  a  lord  managing  the  horses 
seemed  to  Macyntire  a  very  excellent  idea,  and  he 
discussed  the  matter  with  one  or  two,  but  in  each  case  the 
terms  they  asked  seemed  very  excessive.  Some  wanted  a 
thousand  a  year  and  fifteen  per  cent,  on  stakes,  some 
would  do  it  at  five  hundred,  and  ten  per  cent.  A  few 
offered  to  undertake  the  job  for  nothing,  but  the  instincts 
of  his  race  cautioned  him  against  giving  too  much,  and 
also  warned  him  that  people  were  not  in  the  habit  of  work- 
ing for  nothing.  The  interviews  he  had  with  these  sport- 
ing celebrities  were,  however,  useful  to  him  in  many  ways. 
He  learnt  the  names  of  every  well-known  trainer,  and 
where  their  stables  and  training  grounds  were  situated. 
One  advised  Joe  Bradley,  and  another  told  him  he  was  the 
biggest  thief  in  England ;  one  suggested  Newmarket  as  the 
great  centre  for  racing,  and  the  next  said,  "Newmarket, 
sir  ?  Why,  your  horses  are  all  public  property  there — every- 
thing's known,  and  you  can  keep  nothing  to  yourself." 
So  the  end  of  it  was,  that  without  making  any  compact 
with  anyone  in  particular,  and  having  made  all  the  enquiries 
he  could,  and  endeavoured  to  sift  the  grain  from  the  chaff 
— there  was  plenty  of  the  latter — he  wrote  to  a  certain 
trainer,  who  at  that  time  had  only  a  few  horses  in  his 
stables  (a  large  and  wealthy  patron  having  recently  died, 
and  his  stud  been  disposed  of),  and  suggested  an  inter- 
view. 

Bill  Hetley  was  as  good  a  trainer  as  any  in  England ; 
his  father  had  been  a  trainer  before  him,  and  Bill  had  been 
in  a  racing  stable  ever  since  he  could  crawl.  He  was 
barely  thirty  years  of  age,  and  a  fine  horseman  himself, 
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and  during  the  last  five  years  he  had  been  training  for 
old  Beers,  the  brewer,  to  whom  he  had  given  pretty 
general  satisfaction,  and  whose  demise  had,  for  the  moment 
anyhow,  left  the  majority  of  his  stalls  and  boxes  empty. 
Somehow  the  racing  public  seemed  to  think  his  horses 
had  run  a  "  leetle "  in  and  out,  and  whether  it  was  on 
account  of  this  or  for  some  other  reason  we  know  not 
at  any  rate,  he  was  beginning  to  look  at  the  situation  in  a 
very  serious  light  when  George  Macyntire's  letter  reached 
him.  We  can  imagine  what  hopes  it  instantly  raised  in  his 
breast,  especially  when  he  received  a  letter  in  reply  to  a 
wire  he  sent  a  friend  in  London — "  Good  for  any  amount," 
it  said,  "  and  don't  know  a  horse  from  a  cow.  Green  as 
grass,  and  soft  as  putty.  Ever  yours,  Tommy  Earl." 

And  thus  it  chanced  one  mild  morning  in  early  spring 
that  a  stout  young  gentleman,  with  red  hair  and  a  hooked 
nose,  alighted  at  Swindon  Station  with  a  small  portmanteau, 
and  driving  across  the  town  caught  a  train  on  the  Marl- 
borough  line,  and  after  half-an-hour's  further  travelling, 
reached  the  little  wayside  station  of  Buckley. 

To  his  letter  to  Bill  Hetley,  George  had  received  a 
cordial,  well-written,  civil  reply  asking  him  to  "honour  Mr. 
Hetley  by  running  down  and  seeing  the  place  and  the 
stables."  No  other  passengers  left  the  train  at  Buckley,  and 
as  George  alighted,  a  dapper  little  man,  clean  shaven,  with 
a  pale,  thin  face,  very  well-made  breeches  and  good-fitting 
gaiters,  advanced  towards  him  with  one  hand  to  his 
hat,  which  he  had  ever  so  slightly  raised  from  his  head. 

"  Mr.  Macyntire,  I  presume  ?  "  said  he. 

"  That  is  my  name,"  replied  George,  returning  the  salute 
in  an  awkward  sort  of  way,  which  plainly  said,  "  Do  ycu 
take  your  hat  off  to  these  sort  of  fellows,  or  shake  them  by 
the  hand,  or  only  nod  ?  " 

"  And  I  am  Hetley,  sir,"  said  the  trainer.     "  Podgy,"  he 
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cried,  to  a  little  fellow,  also  attired  in  breeches  and  gaiters, 
and  who  might  have  been  any  age  from  six  to  sixteen, 
"  put  this  bag  on  the  barrow  and  wheel  it  up  to  the  house. 
You  won't  mind  walking,  sir,  it's  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  the  house,  and  you'll  be  able  to  see  the  lie  of 
the  place  as  you  go  along  ?  " 

Here  let  us  pause  a  moment  to  enquire  what  it  is  about 
horses  and  stables  that  seems  to  keep  the  ostlers,  the 
grooms,  and  the  jockeys  undersized  ?  Of  course,  in  a  racing 
stable,  if  a  lad  puts  on  a  too  abundant  supply  of  adipose 
matter  he  becomes  useless,  and  has  to  try  some  other  job, 
but  still  it  is  an  odd  fact  that  they  seldom  grow  and  fill  out 
like  youths  in  other  professions.  Also,  of  course,  a  jockey 
is  always  trying  to  waste,  never  mind  how  light  he  is,  for  if 
he  can  only  get  a  few  more  pounds  off  he  can  ride  so  and 
so  in  such  and  such  a  handicap ;  that  is  the  hard  part  in 
what  is  otherwise  the  best-paid,  the  best-tipped,  and  most 
pleasurable  profession  that  a  young  fellow  with  a  limited 
education  and  no  great  prospects  can  possibly  aspire  to. 

George  was  extremely  pleased  with  all  he  saw.  Hetley 
was  civility  itself,  and  he  spoke  with  such  knowledge  of  his 
business  and  superiority  of  manner  that  after  they  had  sat 
down  to  a  plain  and  excellent  dinner,  consisting  of  a  sole, 
a  leg  of  mutton,  and  a  Stilton  cheese,  and  George  had 
finished  his  third  glass  of  champagne,  visions  of  leading 
in  the  winner  of  the  Derby  at  no  remote  date  floated 
before  him. 

"  That  wine  was  given  me  by  poor  Mr.  Beers,  sir,  shortly 
before  he  died.  Ah,  he  was  a  good  friend  to  me.  I  shall 
never  have  a  better  patron  than  him,  and  he  was  a  man 
it  did  you  good  to  work  for.  He  never  questioned  a 
thing  I  did,  nor  believed  a  word  against  me,  and  there 
isn't  the  man  living  as  can  say  I  didn't  do  my  utmost  for 
him." 
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Hetley  made  the  foregoing  observation  for  two  reasons — 
the  first  was  to  show  George  that  it  was  customary  for 
trainers  to  receive  little  attentions  in  the  shape  of  wine,  etc., 
and  the  other  to  prove  to  him  the  regard  his  late  employer 
had  held  him  in,  though  Hetley  had  at  times  been  heard 
to  call  the  old  gentleman  an  old  noodle,  but  only  sotto 
i-oce. 

11  Try  one  of  these  cigars,  sir.  They  were  given  me  by 
Sir  Richard  Wainwright,  when  I  won  the  Northallerton 
Plate  with  Moriarty." 

Over  the  cigars  George  hesitatingly  unfolded  the  idea  he 
had  formed  of  employing  some  aristocratic  sporting  gent  to 
"  manage  "  his  stud.  The  trainer  listened  quietly  and 
respectfully  till  George  had  finished,  and  asked  him  his 
opinion. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Hetley,  "  it's  no  business  of  mine,  but 
why  you  should  pay  another  man  to  do  what  I'm  here  to  do 
I  can't  see.  If  you  can't  trust  your  trainer,  sir,  don't  for 
goodness'  sake  go  racing ;  not  that  I've  a  word  to  say 
against  any  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  you  have 
mentioned,  but  they  all  have  a  host  of  friends,  and  if  ever 
we  had  anything  that  was  any  good,  it  would  be  all  over 
England  in  five  minutes.  In  the  buying  of  'orses,  too,  they 
can't  have  had  the  experience  I  have,  and  from  what  I've 
seen  of  it,  them  honourables  don't  get  them  given  to  them 
vith  a  pound  of  tea  when  they  want  'orses.  And  now,  sir, 
bed,  if  you  take  my  advice,  as  I  want  to  call  you  at  six- thirty, 
and  show  you  the  Downs." 

Perhaps  there  is  no  grander  sport,  if  you  choose  to  regard 
it  in  the  proper  light,  than  horse-racing.  An  owner  of  race- 
horses is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  man  who  buys  or  breeds  horses, 
and  pits  them  in  friendly  rivalry  against  the  horses  of  other 
people  for  certain  stakes  ;  and  probably  there  is  no  sport  that 
has  been  so  roundly  and  severely  abused,  and  by  persons 
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supposed  to  be  intelligent,  and  in  high  and  dignified 
positions,  and  who,  knowing  nothing  about  this  subject, 
ought  to  have  more  sense  than  to  give  public  utterance  to 
their  opinions.  "Ruined  on  the  turf"  is  an  every-day  cry, 
and  also  too  true  a  one  in  many  a  case.  But  what  would 
you  say  of  the  well-to-do  tinker  who  threw  up  his  business  to 
become  a  tailor — a  profession  he  knew  nothing  about — or 
vice  versa  ?  Hardly  could  you  call  it  wise.  It  is  not 
probable,  nor  is  it  in  fact  permissible  by  Nature,  that  any 
man  can  suddenly  embark  on  a  fresh  calling  with  the  same 
chance  of  success  as  those  who  have  spent  their  lives 
learning  the  ins-and-outs  and  niceties  of  it.  It  would  take  a 
long  time  to  make  a  pantry  boy  a  politician,  although  he  is 
infinitely  more  useful  and  about  equally  mischievous,  as  a 
rule. 

It  is  so  often  the  case  that  men  throw  themselves  on  to 
the  tempting  turf  without  serving  a  sufficient  apprentice- 
ship, and  then,  if  they  bet,  why  should  they  suppose  they  are 
going  to  beat  old  hands  that  have  been  leaning  over  the 
rails  of  Tattersall's  ring  year  after  year  ?  But  we  would  ask, 
who  asks  people  to  bet — and  the  answer  is — nobody.  Then, 
why  do  they  bet  ?  Because  they  like  it.  Why  are  the 
rooms  at  Monte  Carlo  crowded  each  winter?  It  is  not 
entirely  on  account  of  the  scenery  and  the  sun,  though  both 
are  very  agreeable.  And  what  is  a  gambler  ?  Ah !  who  is 
not  a  gambler?  would  have  been  a  better  way  of  putting  the 
question,  for  we  say  all  men  worth  their  salt  are  sure, 
natural  gamblers,  and  that  the  success  of  England  does  not 
lie  in  the  religious  doctrines  that  have  been  preached  and 
taught,  nor  in  the  legal  measures  that  Parliaments  have 
passed,  but  in  the  gambling  instincts  that  were  instilled  into 
her  children  centuries  ago.  Columbus  was  a  gambler  when 
he  steered  his  ship  straight  as  a  dart  into  the  wide,  wild, 
unknown  sea;  and  the  continents,  and  possessions,  and 
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position  of  England  to-day  are  the  result  of  the  gambling 
propensities  of  her  children.  The  parson  who  denounces 
the  crime  of  racing  goes  home  to  wonder  whether  his  words 
sounded  weighty,  and  his  voice  was  eloquent,  and  that  night 
he  dreams  of  a  Bishopric.  The  pompous  politician  expresses 
his  horror  that  intelligent  people  can  be  found  at  such 
places  as  racecourses,  and  privately  persuades  himself  that 
he  is  bound  to  be  in  office  soon,  after  that  speech  he  made 
last  night.  How  was  it  he  did  not  see  how  empty  the 
benches  were,  and  how  bored  the  few  looked  who  listened 
to  him,  or  rather  who  remained  in  their  places  ?  And  what 
was  Mr.  Gladstone  doing  when  he  tried  to  pass  the  Irish 
Home  Rule  Bill  ? — only  gambling. 

It  was  seven  o'clock,  on  a  beautiful  morning,  when 
George  and  the  trainer  emerged  from  the  neat  little  house 
and  walked  round  to  the  stable.  Here  Jolliffe,  the  head 
lad,  was  waiting. 

"  Horses  all  ready,  Jolliffe  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  walk  them  up  to  the  Downs.  Will  you  walk 
on  with  me,  sir  ? "  turning  to  Macyntire,  "  they'll  soon 
catch  us  up." 

They  turned  up  a  narrow,  winding  lane,  almost  overhung 
with  the  branches  of  elder  bushes,  the  buds  on  which  were 
just  beginning  to  appear,  and  the  steep  banks  on  either  side 
were  covered  with  wild  violets  and  primroses,  a  few  of 
which  were  already  in  bloom.  A  quarter  of  an  hour's  uphill 
trudge  and  they  reach  the  top.  Here  the  lane  ends,  and  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  before  them  is  the  great  Buckley 
gallop,  stretching  right  and  left.  We  have  called  it  great — 
and  surely  we  are  entitled  to.  Many  a  grand  horse  in  the 
days  of  our  forefathers — forefathers  themselves  of  some  in 
that  string  walking  up  behind  George  and  the  trainer — 
have  snorted  with  pride  when  the  exhilarating  air  of  the 
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Wiltshire  Downs  entered  their  nostrils,  and  have  strode 
over  that  springy  turf  with  a  motion  that  seemed  and  looked 
mechanical,  and  a  gracefulness  no  deer  could  surpass. 

If  some  who  have  long  been  laid  to  their  last  rest  could 
return  and  speak,  how  many  great  hopes  that  have  been 
crushed  and  shattered — how  many  great  coups  that  have 
been  planned  on  these  same  rolling  Downs — how  many 
bright  deeds,  how  many  dark  deeds  could  they  not  tell 
us  of? 

The  six  or  eight  horses  Hetley  had  just  now  were  very 
bad,  and  we  need  not  weary  our  readers  by  describing  them 
or  their  work ;  but  even  a  moderate  racehorse  is  a  beautiful 
creature.  He  is — because  such  pains  have  been  taken — the 
finest  example  of  aristocratic  blood  in  the  world  of  animal 
life.  The  thin,  velvety  skin,  the  small  nose,  the  whole 
symmetry  tells  of  quality;  and  George  could  not  help 
soliloquising — "What  a  fine  race  of  men  could  be  pro- 
duced if  they  only  took  as  much  trouble  over  their  own 
species." 

There  is  another  thing  a  trudge  on  those  Wiltshire 
Downs  in  the  morning  will  do,  and  that  is  give  you  an 
appetite,  and,  when  they  got  back  to  the  house  about  nine, 
George  was  extremely  glad  to  see  a  smoking  breakfast  on 
the  parlour  table. 

"  Breakfast  first  and  shave  afterwards  is  my  plan,  sir," 
said  Hetley. 

George  enjoyed  his  breakfast ;  he  was  pleased  with  him- 
self, and  he  felt  very  well.  He  had  not  been  up  so  early 
for  years ;  also  he  liked  what  he  had  seen  of  Hetley, 
and  the  way  he  talked,  and  so  he  decided  in  his  mind  to 
give  him  a  trial  anyhow.  But  there  were  two  matters  to 
be  discussed.  In  the  first  place,  how  should  he  shake 
himself  free  from  one  or  two  gentlemen  to  whom  he  had 
rather  held  out  hopes  that  in  the  event  of  his  buying  horses 
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one  of  them  should  manage  his  stud  ? — and  the  other  was 
the  obtaining  of  those  same  horses. 

The  trainer  quickly  helped  him  out  of  the  first  difficulty. 

"  Write  them,"  said  he,  "  and  say  you're  much  obliged  for 
their  offer,  but  at  present  you  haven't  got  any  horses. 
If  you  do  buy  any  it  will  only  be  gradually,  so  that,  any- 
how, you  won't  want  a  manager  this  year.  And  now,  sir, 
regarding  buying  a  horse  or  two.  There's  two  I've  had  my 
eye  on  a  long  time.  They're  both  Irish,  arid  both  three- 
year-olds.  One's  that  horse,  Killarney,  that  beat  McKibbin 
last  year,  you  may  remember ;  they  thought  McKibbin  the 
best  two-year-old  in  Ireland,  or  England,  for  the  matter  of 
that."  George  did  not  remember,  but  nodded  as  though  he 
did.  "  Well,  they  laid  20  to  i  on  McKibbin,  and  Killarney 
beat  him  half  a  length.  It  was  no  fluke  neither.  The  other 
is  also  a  three-year-old,  Pat  O'Hara.  Here  he  is  in  the 
book ;  look  at  that,  sir,"  handing  George  a  "  Ruff's  Guide." 
"  You  can  see  he  beat  a  lot  of  good  horses,  and  then  I 

know  he  got  in  some  barbed  wire,  d d  stuff  it  is,  and 

cut  himself  about  a  deal,  and  never  ran  again  last  year ;  but 
I  hear  he's  all  right  now.  They  are  both  with  Tom  Brady, 
at  the  Curragh  ;  and  I  could  go  over,  see  them  out,  and 
have  them  vetted ;  you  could  send  your  own  vet.  if  you 
like;  Anyhow,  those  are  the  two  horses  I  should  go  for  like 
a  shot,  as  I  am  sure  you  would  win  a  real  good  handicap 
with  both  of  them." 

"  What  sort  of  price  ?  "  asked  George. 

"  They  were  asking  ,£5,000  for  Killarney,  anyone  can  tell 
you  that,  and  there  it  is,  sir,  you've  got  to  give  a  thousand 
now  for  a  selling-plater,  and  I  think  we  could  get  Pat  O'Hara 
for  ^1,500." 

"  Biggish  price,"  murmured  George,  shifting  a  little  in 
his  chair. 

"  Look  here,  sir,  the  secret  of  success  is  having  good 
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horses.  I  might  try  and  sell  you  one  of  my  own  lot  here, 
but  I  wouldn't  do  it  'cause  they  ain't  worth  a  carrot  to  a 
gentleman  in  your  position." 

Upon  the  Downs  Hetley  had  rather  extolled  their 
merits,  but  the  allusion  to  "a  gentleman  of  your  position'' 
quickly  eased  the  slight  feeling  of  surprise  that  entered 
George's  mind. 

"  We  should  have  to  pick  up  a  useful,  reliable  old  horse  at, 
say,  £$oo  or  ;£6oo,  to  tell  us  exactly  where  we  are  with 
these  horses.  Supposing  you  do  buy,  after  that  we  can  just 
wait  and  watch  a  chance  of  picking  a  horse  up." 

After  a  little  further  conversation  it  was  arranged  that 
Hetley  should  proceed  to  Ireland,  and,  after  seeing  the 
horses,  wire  George  the  lowest  price",  and  meanwhile, 
thought  George,  "  I'll  find  out  in  London  their  value,"  and 
the  trainer  thought  "  I  don't  think  I  can  get  much  back  out 
of  Killarney,  but  I'll  get  a  hundred  or  two  out  of  Pat 
O'Hara."  And  they  then  shook  hands  and  bade  one 
another  a  most  cordial  good  day. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"SARAH,"  said  Lord  Portobello,  when  at  dinner  in  the 
evening  of  that  day  he  had  driven  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Henry 
round  the  place,  "  did  you  get  a  fish  this  afternoon  ?  " 

"  No,  father.  I  rose  two,  and  had  a  third  on  for  a  minute, 
in  the  Brae  Pool,  but  they  were  coming  very  short.  It's  my 
belief,  and  Jimmy  Anderson's  too,  there's  going  to  be  rain, 
there  were  some  heavy  black  clouds  working  up  in  the  west. 
It's  a  pity,  too,  it  looked  a  fine  evening  for  fishing,  and 
there's  a  splendid  lot  of  big  fish  in  the  river,  they  were 
jumping  in  all  the  pools." 

"  By-the-bye,"  said  her  father,  "  I  cannot  think  why  John 
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Graham   does   not  come  up.     I  have  written  him   there 
are  fish  in  the  river,  but  he  always  makes  some  excuse." 

We  might  have  remarked  before,  were  it  possible  to  tell 
a  story  with  one  sweep  of  the  pen,  that  John  Graham  was 
nephew  to  the  Earl ;  his  elder  sister  had  married  an  eminent 
Edinburgh  lawyer  named  Graham,  and  one  of  the  results 
had  been  John.  "  It's  many  years  ago,"  often  mused  the 
Earl,  when  he  looked  at  his  daughter.  "  I  was  but  a  lad, 
but  how  well  I  remember  her  bright  smile,  and  how  nice  she 
was  to  us  boys,  and  then  she  married,  and  that  hard-headed, 
cold-eyed  lawyer  seemed  to  knock  all  the  gaiety  out  of  her 
life.  Perhaps  she  grew  older,  or  I  grew  older,  and  we  looked 
on  things  differently,  but  I  see  her  again  sometimes  in 
Sarah,"  and  then  the  old  man  would  remember  that  dreary 
funeral  in  Edinburgh  in  the  snow,  and  the  terrible  journey 
he  had  the  day  before  to  reach  the  city.  It  was  a  colder 
and  a  worse  day  than  that  on  which  his  brother  was  buried, 
but  the  Earl  went. 

It  has  been  mentioned  before  that  there  was  an  affair  in 
John  Graham's  past  life,  but  Lord  Portobello  was  not  the 
sort  of  man  to  pry  into  his  neighbour's  past,  his  working 
motto  was  "  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  and 
his  habit  was  to  take  people  as  he  found  them.  Of  course 
there  were  plenty  of  people  to  say  how  extremely  unwise  to 
have  a  wicked,  worldly  man  like  that  staying  at  the  Castle 
and  going  fishing  and  shooting  with  Lady  Sarah,  and  then 
they  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  cried  "  What  can  you  ex- 
pect ?  "  But  as  nobody  knew,  nobody  answered,  and  as  his 
Lordship  was  a  great  man  in  his  way,  they  only  made  their 
remarks  quietly  amongst  themselves. 

Now  John  had  known  his  cousin — who,  by-the-bye, 
always  called  him  "  Uncle,"  owing  to  the  great  difference 
in  age — all  his  life,  and  watched  her  grow  up  from  child- 
hood, and  in  fact  initiated  her  in  all  those  pastimes  she 
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took  such  delight  in.  They  were  very  fond  of  one 
another  certainly,  but  it  was  the  affection  of  the  elder 
brother  towards  the  younger  sister,  the  admiration  of  the 
younger  sister  for  the  elder  brother.  There  was  another 
reason  why  the  affection  between  these  two  should  be  of  so 
calm,  so  harmless  a  nature.  Each  was  at  this  moment  very 
much  in  love  with  another  person,  though  neither  of  them 
was  aware  of  the  other's  entanglement,  shall  we  say  ? 
Yes,  the  haughty,  cold,  unsympathetic  Lady  Sarah  was  in 
love. 

About  two  years  before  the  date  of  our  story,  there  was 
roaming  about  in  those  parts  a  fair,  curly-haired  young  fellow 
about  three  or  four-and-twenty,  with  light,  laughing  eyes, 
who  seemed  to  go  all  round  the  county  fishing  and  shoot- 
ing, and  to  be  popular  with  everyone.  When  we  say  he  went 
all  round  the  county,  we  slightly  err.  There  was  one  house 
closed  to  him  for  ever,  and  one  old  man  who  fumed  and 
swore  at  the  very  mention  of  his  name.  That  old  man  was 
Mr.  Macyntire,  and  his  reason  for  being  so  annoyed  at  this 
young  gentleman's  presence  in  the  district,  was  because  he 
was  the  son  of  the  man  he  bought  his  property  from.  The 
father  was  dead,  and  the  last  lineal  descendant  of  the  once 
great  family  of  Macyntire  was  left  with  hardly  sufficient 
means  to  keep  himself  in  food  and  clothes. 

Like  the  deer  that  returns  to  the  corrie  it  was  born  in, 
like  the  bird  that  wings  its  way  in  springtime  to  the  place 
where  it  first  learnt  to  fly,  so  will  man  hanker  and  yearn  for 
the  home  of  his  childhood,  and  young  Charlie  Macyntire 
for  that  occult  reason  loved  to  gaze  from  afar  on  those  hills, 
below  which  his  forefathers  had  dwelt  for  centuries  before 
him. 

He  met  Lady  Sarah  at  the  Games,  he  danced  with  her  at 
the  ball  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  then  he  went  to  stay  at  Dunne 
Castle  for  a  few  days.  The  Earl  asked  him  principally 
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because  he  knew  how  angry  it  would  make  old  Macyntire  up 
the  river.  And  those  were  the  happiest  days,  anyhow  so 
far,  of  young  Charlie's  life.  He  had  fallen  deeply,  hopelessly 
in  love  the  first  time  he  cast  eyes  on  Sarah.  Reader,  you  will 
remember  the  time  when  those  eyes,  so  bright,  so  dear  to  you, 
first  pierced  your  heart  and  took  you  captive.  It  may  be 
long  ago,  and  they  may  now  be  closed  for  ever,  but  still 
while  you  live,  in  the  darkness  of  night  and  through  the 
storm  of  life,  they  will  gaze  upon  you,  maybe  with  love, 
maybe  with  sorrow,  maybe  with  regret. 

Let  us  hasten  to  the  last  night  Charlie  was  to  be  at 
the  Castle.  It  was  a  lovely,  mild  evening  in  early  Autumn, 
too  soon  in  the  season  for  any  number  of  fish  to  be  in  the 
river,  but  as  there  had  been  a  good  lot  of  rain  and  the 
river  was  in  good  order  for  fishing,  Lady  Sarah  suggested 
at  lunch  having  a  try  for  a  salmon.  Needless  to  say, 
Charlie  offered  his  services  as  gillie,  and  the  keepers  being 
all  away  on  various  duties,  these  two  trudged  their  way  to 
the  river  side,  and  just  as  the  sun  was  beginning  to  throw 
the  glen  into  deep  shadow  and  light  up  the  tops  of  the 
Western  hills,  they  reached  the  Green  Bank  Pool.  A 
pleasant  walk  it  is  through  the  big  pine  wood  that  skirts 
the  river  almost  from  the  village  for  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
west.  It  is  through  this  wood  the  main  road  runs.  Lord 
Portobello  had  tried  to  preserve  game  within  it,  but  the 
early  migration  of  English  tourists  and  their  stupidity  in 
not  understanding  words  written  very  plainly  on  posts, 
stating  that  trespassers  would  be  prosecuted,  and  the  delight 
they  seemed  to  take  in  roaming  about  and  lunching  in 
it,  caused  the  Earl  to  abandon  any  idea  of  preserving  game 
there,  and,  as  he  found  it  was  a  great  attraction  and  brought 
visitors  to  the  village,  he  allowed  it  to  become  a  sort  of 
people's  park. 

The  Green  Bank  Pool  is  about  a  mile  from  the  village, 
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and  here  the  river  hurls  all  its  weight  against  the  north 
bank,  where  it  forms  into  a  narrow  neck  of  rapid-rushing 
water  at  the  upper  part,  and  then  opens  out  into  a  deep, 
black,  seething  pool.  About  sixty  or  seventy  yards  down, 
the  water  shallows  again,  and  the  river  rushes  over  great 
boulders  of  rock  for  some  hundreds  of  yards.  It  is  a  great 
place  for  the  salmon  to  lie  and  rest  awhile,  after  their  run 
up  the  rapid,  rough  water  below.  It  had  been  found 
necessary  to  line  the  bank  with  stone  coping  to  prevent  the 
river  washing  away  and  encroaching  on  the  land. 

"  Now  then,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  "  here's  our  chance,  if  we 
don't  get  him  here  we  shan't  anywhere,"  saying  which  her 
Ladyship,  having  selected  a  fly,  took  the  rod  and  went  up 
to  the  neck  of  the  pool.  Charlie  sat  on  the  stump  of  a 
tree  about  half-way  down  the  pool  with  a  long  cane  in  his 
hand,  to  which  was  screwed  a  gaff  when  needed. 

We  have  mentioned  before  that  Lady  Sarah  wore  waders 
when  she  went  fishing ;  how  they  were  adjusted  or  put  on 
or  kept  up  we  do  not  know ;  if  the  reader  is  inquisitive  let 
him  or  her  ask  Mr.  Cording  who  made  them.  An  old 
petticoat  floated  over  the  waders  not  for  any  practical 
purposes,  but  to  give  a  ladylike  appearance  to  the  costume. 

Now,  just  above  the  neck  of  the  stream  where  the  river 
poured  down  in  a  mighty  volume,  by  wading  out  a  yard  or 
so  you  were  enabled  to  fish  the  far  side  of  the  stream  better. 
(The  reason  for  this  is  obvious,  the  instant  the  full  force  of 
the  stream  seizes  the  line,  the  fly  is  dragged  round  in  a 
lifeless,  helpless  sort  of  way,  and  the  fish  lying  in  the  calm 
water  beyond  take  no  notice  of  it). 

Lady  Sarah  had  waded  out  about  a  yard,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  let  out  some  line  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  she 
slipped,  made  a  wild  effort  to  balance  herself,  and  in  another 
instant  she  was  swept  off  her  feet.  She  made  one  frantic 
effort  to  seize  the  stones  by  the  bank,  but  the  water  had  too 
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firm,  too  hard  a  hold,  and  in  a  moment  she  was  shot  into 
the  narrow  rushing  cataract.  Charlie,  five-and-twenty  yards 
below,  had  just  time  to  slither  down  the  stone  coping  when 
an  arm  came  up  just  above  him.  It  was  going  down  as  he 
jumped  and  seized  it.  He  was  a  powerful  young  fellow 
and  a  good  swimmer,  but  no  swimmer  in  the  world  could  live 
any  length  of  time  in  this  rushing  stream.  He  knew  the  only 
chance  was  to  catch  one  of  the  big  rocks  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pool  and  hold  on.  If  he  missed  it,  they  must  both  be 
dashed  to  pieces  in  the  tumbling  rapids  below. 

Keeping  her  head  above  water  as  well  as  he  could,  he 
made  a  couple  of  strong  strokes  which  would  steer  him  past 
the  big  grey  rock  at  the  end  of  the  pool  near  the  shore. 
Luckily  the  full  force  of  the  stream  swept  along  the  bank, 
and  in  less  time,  reader,  than  you  have  taken  in  skimming 
these  lines,  they  were  passing  the  rock.  He  threw  his  left 
hand  out  and  caught  it ;  for  several  seconds  he  thought  he 
must  let  go,  the  force  of  the  water  was  terrific ;  but 
gradually  Sarah  was  swung  into  the  eddy  immediately  below 
the  rock. 

"  Try  and  catch  hold,  for  God's  sake  !  It's  your  only 
chance." 

Faint  and  weak  as  Sarah  was,  when  the  Fates  are  play- 
ing their  favourite  tune  of  "  Life  and  Death,"  we  must  all 
be  up  and  dancing,  and  she  at  once  endeavoured  to  get  a 
firm  hold  of  the  rock,  but  she  failed  and  slipped  back. 

"  Get  it  lower,"  he  cried. 

This  time  she  got  a  hold,  and  cried  "  Right." 

"  Can  I  let  you  go  for  a  minute  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  came  the  answer ;  and  gradually  he  withdrew  his 
grasp,  and,  finding  she  was  holding  on  all  right,  he  slipped 
his  right  hand  up  to  the  edge  his  left  hand  had  grasped,  and 
raising  himself  up,  he  slid  his  body  on  to  the  rock.  Getting 
firmly  astride  it,  he  leant  forward  and,  catching  Lady  Sarah 
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by  the  arm,  he  drew  her  up.  So  far  they  were  safe,  but 
their  position  was  still  awkward  and  dangerous ;  the  slightest 
slip  and  they  would  be  carried  into  the  rapids  below. 

Though  only  three  yards  from  the  shore,  between  them 
and  it  rushed  a  heavy  swirl  of  water  that  would  have 
whirled  them  away  like  wisps  of  straw  had  they  attempted 
to  cross  it.  It  was  fortunate  for  them  that  the  Earl  had 
permitted  persons  to  pass  through  the  plantation,  and 
workmen  living  in  the  village  and  employed  during  the  day 
up  the  river  frequently  came  home  along  the  river  in  pre- 
ference to  keeping  the  road.  Thus  it  happened  that  a 
broad,  sandy-haired  man,  returning  that  evening  to  the 
village  along  the  river  bank,  suddenly  stopped  and  started  in 
amazement  when  he  saw  two  persons  perched  on  a  moder- 
ately-sized rock  at  the  bottom  of  the  Green  Bank  Pool. 

"  Aye,  but  that's  no  the  place  for  coortin',"  muttered  he, 
scratching  his  thick  matted  head,  but  at  this  moment 
Charlie  spied  him,  and  a  loud  shout  of  "  Hi,  help  ! "  showed 
the  native  that  these  people  were  not  there  on  a  pleasure 
trip,  and  he  was  quickly  down  the  bank  and  on  the  shore 
opposite  them. 

Charlie  suggested  he  should  go  to  the  nearest  farm  and 
get  a  rope,  but  that  would  mean  a  half-hour's  job,  and  Lady 
Sarah  was  getting  very  cold  and  numbed,  and  the  light  was 
fast  failing. 

"  I  think,"  said  Donal',  "  I  could  reach  ye  wi'  a  pole,  and 
if  ye  tuk  a  firm  haud  I  could  tak  ye  oot  with  nae  difficulty." 

"Yes,  but  where's  the  pole,  man  ?  "  cried  Charlie. 

"  There's  ane  or  twa  beyont  the  bank  that  were  used  by 
the  workmen  when  they  built  the  coping.  I'll  away  and  see." 

In  a  few  minutes  Donal'  returned  with  a  pine  pole 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  long,  that  had  been  used  to 
push  a  raft  or  boat  up  and  down  the  pool,  when  the  stone 
coping  had  been  built  into  the  bank.  Luckily  the  pole  could 
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just  reach  them,  and  Donal'  getting  a  firm  foothold,  as 
much  above  them  as  he  could,  grasped  the  thinnest  end 
firmly  and  tossed  it  into  the  water  above  them.  As  it 
came  down  Charlie  grasped  it. 

"Now,  Lady  Sarah,  take  hold,  both  hands,  and  never 
leave  your  hold  till  you're  safe  ashore.  You  may  get  a 
knock  against  stones,  but  you  mustn't  mind  that.  Do  you 
think  you  can  manage  it  ?  "  he  added,  seeing  how  pale  her 
face  was. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered. 

"  Now,  Donal',"  he  cried,  "  don't  pull  too  much,  just 
bring  it  round  steady,  and  try  and  keep  her  above  that 
swirl  there,  there's  a  big  stone  just  below  that." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir." 

"  Are  you  both  ready  ?  " 

"Aye,"  said  Donald. 

"  Ready,"  said  Sarah. 

11  Then  go." 

Sarah  slid  off,  and  Charlie  with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  saw 
her  flounder  ashore  after  one  or  two  bumps  and  knocks. 
The  pole  was  soon  in  position  again,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
Charlie  was  beside  her.  They  soon  explained  to  Donal' 
how  the  accident  happened,  and  Charlie  having  given  him 
one  of  his  few  and  far  between  sovereigns,  he  proceeded  on 
his  way. 

"  And, look  here,  Donal',"  said  Lady  Sarah,  "please  keep 
this  to  yourself.  I  don't  want  the  whole  county  to  know 
I've  been  fooling  about  in  the  river,  and  if  they  do  find  out, 
I  shall  know  it's  you  who  have  told  them." 

"  Yer  Ladeeship  can  rely  on  me,"  replied  Donal',  "  but  it's 
a  maircy  ye  nae  drooned." 

"  I  think  the  rod  is  all  right,  I  threw  it  towards  the  bank 
when  I  slipped." 

They  found  the  rod,  and  for  a  few  "nnutes  walked  on 
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in  silence.    Suddenly  Lady  Sarah  stopped  and   fumbled 
about  for  her  purse,  from  which  she  took  a  sovereign. 

"  Mr.  Macyntire,  I  owe  you  this." 

"  What  for  ?  " 

"  You  gave  one  to  Donal'." 

"  Well,  but  he  helped  us  out." 

"  Mr.  Macyntire,  this  is  my  business,  please  take  it." 

The  man.  took  it,  and  they  trudged  on.  They  were 
coming  near  the  road,  when  Lady  Sarah  stopped  again. 

"I  owe  you,  Mr.  Macyntire,  a  debt  I  can  never  pay. 
You  risked  your  life  to  save  me  from  a  terrible  death,  and 
how  near  a  thing  it  was,  you  know,  I  know,  and  God 
knows." 

Charlie  had  been  walking  with  bent  head  and  throbbing 
heart,  words  of  love  and  devotion  were  rising  in  his  throat, 
and  if  not  uttered  now,  they  must,  probably,  be  spoken 
never,  as  he  was  going  to  a  far  country  in  search  of  wealth 
and  fame,  and  years  might  pass  ere  he  would  meet  Sarah 
again.  Yet  he  felt  the  great  gulf  that  lay  between  them, 
that  great  chasm  of  position,  and  something  told  him  it  was 
mean  and  cowardly  for  him  to  speak  of  love  to  Lady  Sarah. 
He  looked  up  as  she  spoke.  How  pale,  but  how  beautiful 
she  looked,  and  the  great  grey  eyes  seemed  to  gaze  so 
wistfully,  so  lovingly  upon  him.  She  held  out  her  hand. 
In  a  moment  he  had  grasped  it,  and  in  that  same  moment 
the  flood-gates  of  his  passion  were  burst  open  and  the  story 
of  his  love  flowed  forth. 

With  bent  head,  with  heaving  bosom  and  with  her  hand 
still  in  his  she  listened,  and  when  at  length  he  said  to  her, 
"  Sarah,  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  very  angry  with  me,"  she 
answered,  "  No,"  and  when  he  cried,  "  Then  may  I  hope, 
and  will  you  wait  for  me  a  little  time  ?  "  she  answered 
faintly,  "Yes." 

For  two  persons  who  had  been  but  a  few  hours  since  as 
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near  the  jaws  of  the  firm  and  final  Snapper  as  mortals  are 
allowed  to  get  and  survive,  the  levity  that  Charlie  and 
Sarah  showed  both  at  dinner  and  afterwards  was  remark- 
able, if  not  sinful,  but  then  it  is  marvellous  what  love  and  a 
hot  bath  will  do  to  restore  exhausted  nature. 

"  I  believe  the  ,fish  see  you  in  that  Green  Bank  Pool," 
remarked  his  Lordship,  when  he  heard  Sarah  had  fished  it 
and  seen  nothing.  "  You  see,"  said  he,  "  they  lie  close  in, 
and  the  artificial  coping  gives  absolutely  no  shelter  to  the 
fisherman." 

"  I  believe  they  did  see  Lady  Sarah,"  said  Charlie  quietly, 
and  her  Ladyship  looked  up  quickly  and  smiled ;  and 
the  Earl  said,  "Yes,  I'll  be  bound  they  did."  And  he 
was  right,  though  he  never  knew  till  some  time  after  what  a 
show  she  gave  them. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

LET  us  return  to  John  Graham's  rooms  in  Audley  Mansions. 
George  Hobson  has  left  him,  and  he  has  promised  to  call 
round  at  the  house  in  Manchester  Square  the  following 
afternoon — a  Sunday — and  have  a  chat  with  him. 

Graham  is  lazily  puffing  a  cigar,  gazing  up  at  the  ceiling 
with  a  far  away,  listless  expression.  He  remembers  Hobson, 
a  gay,  handsome,  young  fellow,  full  of  dash  and  devilment, 
and  he  sees  him  again  on  that  day  that  they  had  the  great 
run  from  Willoughby's  Gorse.  George  was  riding  an  old, 
grey,  long-legged  thoroughbred  horse,  a  sort  not  often  seen 
now ;  he  was  fired  all  over,  a  sign,  as  George's  old  groom 
used  to  say,  "  that  'e  was  a  hoss  what  had  been  tuk  a  lot  of 
care  of."  Hounds  had  got  away  close  to  their  fox  and  ran 
at  almost  racing  pace,  and  for  about  two  miles  George  led 
hem,  some  two  or  three  lengths,  on  the  grey ; .  there  was  no 
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time  for  gate  opening,  but  the  fences,  though  big,  were  fair, 
and  behind  him  thundered  John  and  Fred  Leslie,  the 
huntsman.  They  had  jumped  into  a  big  field,  when  Leslie 
shouted,  "  Bear  to  the  left,  sir,  bear  to  the  left.  Ye  can't 
get  over  that,"  pointing  to  the  fence  before  them.  "  Bear 
to  the  left,"  he  shouted  to  Hobson  in  front,  but  his  voice 
was  lost  on  the  wind,  or  George  meant  having  a  "go,"  for 
he  kept  straight  on. 

The  fence  in  front  looked  nothing  much,  only  a  low, 
scraggy  hedge,  but  when  you  reached  it,  what  a  trap  was 
there ;  a  slight  stream  flowed  at  the  bottom  of  a  ditch  or  chasm 
some  fourteen  feet  deep.  In  wet  weather,  that  stream  was 
changed  into  a  rushing,  muddy  flood,  that  had  worn  away 
and  burrowed  into  the  banks,  and  before  you  were  sixteen 
or  eighteen  feet  of  space,  with  rotten  taking  off  and  landing. 

"  'E'll  be  killed  or  buried  alive,  sure  as  I'm  'ere,"  cried 
Leslie,  as  he  saw  Hobson  sail  on. 

John  holloaed,  but  it  was  no  good.  George  kept  on  ; 
and  as  the  two  men  galloped  on  for  a  bridge,  half-a-mile  to 
the  left,  they  watched  George.  Steadying  his  horse,  at  it 
he  went,  straight  as  a  dart.  And  now  happened  a  strange 
thing,  within  a  yard  of  the  brink  the  old  horse  chucked  up 
his  head  and  turned  sharp  round.  It  was,  probably,  the 
first  time  in  his  life  the  grey  had  refused  anything  that 
mortal  man  had  dared  put  him  at. 

"More  sense  than  'is  master,"  muttered  Leslie,  with  a 
grim  smile.  But  see !  George  has  turned  him  round  and 
sent  him  at  it  again.  This  time  the  old  horse  cocks  his 
ears,  he  has  seen  the  place,  he  has  summed  up  the  possi- 
bilities— horses  have  more  sense  than  people  usually  give 
them  credit  for — and  with  a  mighty  effort  he  is  in  the  air. 
The  bank  on  the  far  side  gives  a  little,  and  for  one  moment 
they  may  slip  back,  but  another  great  effort  and  they  are 
over,  safe  and  away  at  the  tail  of  the  hounds. 
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"  Pounded,  by  God ! "  shouts  old  Leslie,  as  he  sets  his 
teeth  and  crams  his  spurs  into  his  horse's  side.  "  Come 
on,  sir,"  he  calls  to  Graham,  "  or  we'll  lose  'em." 

They  near  the  gate  and  there  is  a  chain  on  it,  but  the 
old  man's  blood  is  up,  and  we  verily  believe  he  would  have 
had  Kalcut  Bottom  itself  at  this  moment. 

"  Give  us  time,  sir,"  he  shouts  to  Graham,  and  taking  a 
pull  at  his  horse  he  puts  him  steady  at  it ;  over  with  a 
rattle,  and  John  follows.  Two  gents,  in  scarlet  from 
Melton,  close  behind,  stop  to  examine  the  chain  on  the 
gate. 

Turning  his  horse  sharp  to  the  right,  the  huntsman  takes 
a  low  fence  and  gallops  all  he  knows.  John  knows  that  his 
only  chance  now  is  to  keep  with  Leslie,  who  knows  every 
yard  of  the  country.  Away  they  go  for  a  mile  or  more, 
through  gaps,  over  moderate  fences,  until  about  two  fields 
to  their  right  they  see  the  pack  running  parallel  with  them. 
The  hounds  had  checked  the  fox,  being  headed  by  a  farm 
labourer,  and  George  had  been  obliged  to  sit  on  his  horse 
for  five  minutes,  and  let  them  worry  the  line  out ;  but  at 
last  an  old  bitch,  Ringleader,  got  it  and  away  they  went ; 
but  that  five  minutes  allowed  Leslie  and  John  to  get 
within  hail. 

"  Yooi,  at  him,  old  bitch,"  shouts  Leslie  in  the  distance. 
"  Forrard,  forrard,  forrard  " ;  but  he  and  Graham  are  still 
half  a  field  in  arrears.  In  and  out  of  the  North  road  they 
jump,  and  now  some  tall  fir  trees,  three  fields  ahead,  hint 
at  a  covert  of  some  sort.  Leslie  turns  to  Graham — "  Get 
forrard,  sir,  to  the  far  end  of  the  firs.  He  must  be  close  in 
front  of  us,  and  he'll  never  stay  in  the  plantation.  Keep 
along  the  fen  road  to  the  right ;  you  can  see  all  the  far  side 
of  the  covert  from  the  road  at  the  far  corner,  and  maybe 
you'll  view  him  away ;  for  God's  sake  don't  head  him  or 
halloa  us  on  to  a  fresh  fox." 
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Graham  took  in  the  situation  at  once.  Bearing  away  to 
the  right,  across  a  grass  field,  he  opened  a  gate  and  was  in 
the  road  that  runs  from  the  great  North  road  into  the  fen 
district.  Keeping  on  the  grass  beside  the  road  to  make  as 
little  clatter  as  possible,  in  a  few  minutes  he  is  on  the  far 
side  of  the  covert  which  borders  and  runs  up  to  the  road. 
The  grass  fields,  the  snug  little  village  of  Walton  with  the 
tall  church  spire  are  in  full  view,  but  not  a  living  creature, 
barring  a  flock  of  sheep  that  he  quickly  conjectures  have 
seen  nothing  of  Reynard  or  they  would  not  be  so  con- 
tentedly browsing.  He  can  hear  the  thrilling  music  of  the 
hounds — music  that  sets  the  heart  of  a  true  man  throbbing 
quicker  and  stronger  than  any  orchestra — away  to  his  left. 
Suddenly  their  voices  are  silent,  and  just  as  he  is  wondering 
what  has  happened  and  what  he  had  better  do,  an  old  grey 
fox  steals  out  of  the  covert  not  fifty  yards  from  him.  No 
doubt  about  his  being  the  hunted  fox ;  his  tongue  lolls  from 
his  open  jaws,  his  coat  is  draggled  and  mud-stained,  and 
his  brush  trails  behind.  He,  too,  has  heard  that  music  and 
noticed  it  had  ceased.  He  squats  on  his  haunches  and 
peers  anxiously  away  to  the  left  for  a  few  seconds,  then  he 
looks  sharply  round  to  the  right,  but  John  has  dropped  on 
to  his  horse's  neck  and  is  holding  his  breath  with  suppressed 
excitement.  The  coast  is  apparently  clear,  and  the  fox 
steals  away  bearing  towards  the  East  side  of  Walton  village. 
John  waits  till  he  is  through  the  fence  and  half  across  the 
next  field,  and  then  slipping  along  to  a  gate  he  gallops  half- 
way across  the  field  and  gives  forth  a  view  halloa,  that 
filled  all  the  foxes  for  a  mile  around  with  terror. 

Let  us  see  what  Fred  Leslie  was  doing  all  this  time.  The 
old  man — he  was  fifty,  anyhow — knew  there  was  a  bad  bit 
of  scenting  ground  just  before  you  entered  Walton  firs  on 
the  West  side,  and  he  said  to  himself,  "  If  I  can  only  get 
hold  of  'em "  (meaning,  of  course,  the  hounds)  "  before 
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they  get  into  the  covert,  I  shall  gain  five  or  ten  minutes  on 
my  fox,  and  if  he  ain't  away  through  t'other  side,  well,  then 
he's  in  the  covert ; "  saying  which  he  bore  away  to  the  left 
and  sent  his  horse  along  all  he  could,  but  the  poor  beast 
was  beginning  to  blow  terribly. 

It  happened  as  he  surmised.  Half  a  field  from  the 
covert  the  hounds  feathered  and  began  feeling  for  the  line. 

"Get  round  'em,  sir,"  he  shouted  to  George  Hobson, 
who  was  standing  behind  them,  "and  turn  'em  to  me. 
'Ere,  'ere,  'ere,  'ere,  hounds,  'ere,"  the  old  man  yelled  till  he 
was  red  in  the  face.  Some  of  them  turned  up  their  heads 
and  looked  towards  him,  but  old  Ringleader  was  not  going 
to  be  put  off  like  this.  Occasionally  she  felt  the  line,  and 
a  low,  deep  note  proclaimed  the  joyous  fact  to  her  sisters. 
"Ringleader,  old  bitch,  'ere,  Ringleader.  Don't  'it  'er, 
sir,"  he  cried,  as  George  got  between  the  hound  and  the 
covert.  A  loud  crack  from  George's  whip  though  caused 
Ringleader  to  start  with  surprise,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
she  recognised  Leslie's  voice  and  presence,  and  away  she 
went  towards  him  with  the  rest  of  the  pack.  "  All  right, 
sir,  gently  now." 

Leslie  had  purposely  refrained  from  blowing  his  horn. 
He  had  it  ready,  but  he  knew  how  a  blast  on  the  horn 
would  start  any  foxes  in  the  place  or  near  it  on  the  move, 
and  that  might  mean  getting  on  to  a  fresh  fox.  He  had 
hardly  got  his  hounds  together  and  started  on  a  jog-trot 
round  the  •  covert,  when  Graham's  view  holloa  burst  on  his 
ears. 

Off  came  his  cap,  and  putting  horse  into  a  canter  he 
called  to  his  hounds,  "  Kup  forrard,  kup  forrard."  Emerg- 
ing at  the  bottom  end  of  the  covert  into  the  field  the  fox 
had  crossed,  he  saw  Graham  pointing  to  the  right  of  Walton 
village.  He  was  soon  alongside  of  him.  "  Where  did  you 
see  'im  last,  sir  ?  " 

4* 
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"  Half  way  across  the  middle  of  the  next  field." 

Without  another  word  Leslie  put  his  horse  at  the  fence. 
Luckily  there  was  no  ditch  to  it,  for  the  horse  never  rose  a 
foot.  Crash  on  to  his  head  he  went  a  flounder,  a  stumble 
and  he  regained  his  feet. 

"  D n  it,  my  'oss  is  beat,"  muttered  the  huntsman, 

but  he  had  anyhow  made  a  hole  for  the  hounds  and  the 
other  sportsmen.  Two  or  three  others  had  nicked  in  now, 
among  them  a  young  farmer  on  a  young  well-bred  looking 
chestnut. 

"  Take  my  horse,  Mr.  Leslie,"  he  said,  trotting  up  to  the 
huntsman  and  jumping  off. 

"  Thank  ye,  John  Warwick.  It's  very  kind  of  ye,  and  I 
should  like  to  kill  this  fox.  Keep  along  the  North  road,  he 
must  bear  that  way,"  he  cried,  as  he  jumped  on  the  chest- 
nut. "Steady,  gentlemen,  steady,  please,  let  the  hounds 
settle  to  it." 

As  he  spoke,  the  pack  feathered  silently  for  a  second 
or  two,  then  a  deep  note  sounded  on  the  breeze,  then 
another,  and  then  a  full  chorus  burst  forth  and  away  they 
went. 

"'Yav  at  'im,  my  beauties,"  cries  Leslie.  "  How  far  is  'e 
in  front,  sir  ?  "  he  asked  Graham. 

"  Not  two  minutes,"  and  a  mile  further  on  they  roll  him 
over  in  the  open — as  fine  an  old  dog  fox  as  ever  fled  the 
music. 

Ah,  episodes  like  these,  how  clear  and  distinct  they  stand 
forth  in  the  autumn,  in  the  winter  of  our  lives.  The 
hounds,  the  horses,  the  fences,  the  men  and  the  women  ;  it 
all  seems  but  yesterday. 

But  now  a  darker  shade  passed  over  Graham's  face  as 
he  minded  that  day  when,  a  young  man,  he  got  married. 
Why  John  ever  married  was  as  much  a  marvel  to  him  as 
it  was  to  all  who  knew  him.  But  after  all,  it  is  only  by 
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the  mercy  of  Providence  that  every  man  is  not  married 
before  he  is  twenty.  At  forty  a  man  sees  the  folly  of 
going  through  a  solemn  ceremonial,  which  binds  people 
with  fearful  oaths  to  carry  on  a  certain  system  that  one  or 
both  probably  at  once  start  jibbing  at,  but  at  twenty  the 
tall  and  the  short,  the  lame  and  the  halt,  the  wise  and  the 
foolish  of  the  species  human  and  the  sex  masculine  would 
offer  marriage  to  potato  sacks  if  it  were  dusk  and  a  ribbon 
were  tightly  tied  round  the  middle  of  them.  And  John 
fell  in  love  with  a  lady  of  the  ballet  whom  he  considered 
at  that  time  an  angel  that  had  been  lost  to  Heaven  by  some 
vile  plot  on  the  part  of  the  Devil,  but  had  luckily  fallen — 
by  fallen  we  mean  alighted — on  earth.  Why  Maud  married 
him  is  quite  as  remarkable ;  she  didn't  care  for  John.  She 
was  three-and-twenty  at  that  time,  and  a  woman  of  that 
age  looks  upon  a  youth  of  twenty  as  a  stupid  boy;  besides 
there  was  the  Major,  to  whom  she  was  really  attached. 
But  there  it  is.  John,  seeing  that  she  treated  his  advances 
with  coolness,  boldly  offered  her  that  golden  bait  —  or 
should  we  put  it  that  heavenly  union — known  as  marriage, 
and  of  course  Maud  jumped  at  the  offer  and  Maud  completed 
the  transaction  and  called  him  a  dear  boy,  and  a  week  after  the 
ceremony  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  them  was  the 
sorriest  for  the  position  they  were  placed  in.  Maud  was 
hampered  and  tied,  and  John  was  furious  because  the  Major 
still  came  regularly  to  tea  every  afternoon,  and  remained  until 
it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  added  to  which  he  treated 
John  with  the  utmost  nonchalance.  He  recommended  him 
a  fine  brand  of  cigars  or  certain  vintages  of  wine,  merely 
because  he  proposed  himself  to  smoke  the  one  and  drink 
the  other.  As  for  Maud  she  did  not  conceal  the  fact  that 
she  considered  John  absolutely  in  the  way  when  the  Major 
was  "taking  tea." 

In   a  man   of  John  Graham's   disposition,   young  and 
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perhaps  foolish  though  he  may  have  been  then,  there  could 
be  only  one  end  to  this,  and  it  came  within  a  month  of 
their  married  life.  He  passionately  accused  the  woman  of 
infidelity  and  told  her  he  should  leave  her  for  ever,  and 
she,  unlike  the  ordinary  heroine  in  the  modern  and  like- 
wise ancient  romances,  being  bored  and  wearied  at  a 
relationship  that  was  irksome  and  strained,  quietly  said,  "  I 
think  you  are  quite  right,  we  were  both  very  foolish  to  get 
married.  Forget  all  about  me,  go  your  own  way.  I  ask 
for  nothing  more."  And  then  they  had  parted.  Someone 
will  say  why  did  not  Graham  sue  for  a  divorce,  but  after 
all  it  is  not  everybody  that  wishes  to  expose  their  folly  to 
the  world,  or  wash  their  dirty  linen  in  public,  though  we 
are  bound  to  admit  this  mode  of  procedure  is  becoming 
more  popular. 

But  she  was  dead  now,  had  been  dead  ten  years,  at  least 
so  Graham  thought.  A  kind  friend  who  had  forgotten  to 
sign  his  or  her  name — there  are  always  plenty  of  such  who 
take  great  delight  in  informing  you  that  they  have  met 
your  wife  in  the  Burlington  Arcade  or  seen  your  husband 
at  the  Empire — had  written  to  him  to  the  effect  that  his 
wife  had  been  taken  ill  and  died  abroad. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

LONDON  had  not  yet  filled  in  a  fashionable  sense,  some  fox- 
hunting enthusiasts  were  still  pursuing  hounds  up  hard 
rides  or  along  dusty  roads,  although  the  primroses,  the 
violets,  and  the  wild  anemones  warned  them  it  was  time 
to  be  playing  some  other  game.  Salmon  fishing  was  in 
full  swing,  and  the  great  game  of  golf  had  enticed  away 
its  many  and  increasing  followers  to  the  villages  by  the 
sea,  but  there  were,  nevertheless,  plenty  of  well-dressed 
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people  sauntering  about  the  streets  as  John  Graham  sallied 
forth  to  take  a  stroll  before  repairing  to  Hobson's  house. 

Ladies  on  bicycles  flashed  past.  How  strange  it  is! 
If  a  lady  had  ridden  a  bicycle  four  years  ago,  through 
the  streets  of  London,  and  on  a  Sunday  too,  she  would 
have  been  thrust  from  society,  boycotted  by  her  friends, 
and  probably  locked  up  in  an  asylum,  and  now,  a  lady 
who  does  not  ride  a  bicycle  is  the  one  who  is  a  little 
"  out  of  it."  Well,  it  was  the  same  not  so  long  ago,  with 
a  pastime  mentioned  just  above — the  game  of  golf — but 
with  what  giant  strides  did  it  take  hold  of  men  with  sport- 
ing inclinations;  a  game  of  great  skill  and  requiring 
vast  practice,  and  yet  you  will  hear  people  say  "  I'll  take 
to  golf  when  I  am  no  longer  able  to  do  anything  else." 
How  foolish  a  remark,  for  they  will  never  be  able  to  play  at 
all.  Very  rarely  do  men  who  start  playing  after  thirty 
years  of  age  acquire  a  proper  swing.  They  may  become 
good  players,  but  they  play  with  a  half  swing,  relying  on 
their  strength,  and  they  really  hardly  know  the  beautiful 
feel  of  the  full  swing  of  the  club.  What  will  be  the  next 
mania,  we  wonder  ?  Golf  will  never  perish,  though  it  may 
languish  awhile,  cycling  will  be  altered  into  some  new 
guise,  but  probably  an  entirely  new  craze  will  seize  on 
giddy  youth  almost  before  these  pages  are  in  print. 

Graham  stood  and  watched  bent-up  "  scorchers  "  flash 
past,  elderly  gentlemen,  who  considered  the  great  thing  was 
to  ride  perfectly  straight,  fat  women  and  thin  women,  but 
he  did  not  look  particularly  edified.  "  If  women  knew  what 
guys  they  made  of  themselves,  they  would  not  ride  those 
things,"  he  muttered.  And  here,  fair  reader,  let  us  humbly 
suggest  that,  as  a  rule,  you  will  not  bend  your  bodies 
sufficiently  nor  ride  long  enough.  When  on  the  saddle 
your  fingers  should  just  be  able  to  catch  the  handles  and 
your  toes  to  touch  the  down  treadle.  With  the  handles 
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short  your  arms  and  legs  cannot  work  in  unison,  and  your 
appearance  looks  awkward,  and  the  shorter  you"  ride,  the 
nearer  you  bring  your  knees  to  your  chin,  and  the  more 
clearly  expose  those  silk  stockings  which  are  certainly  very 
neat,  and  remind  us  of  the  remark  an  American  lady  once 
made,  to  an  exalted  person,  who  had  remarked  "  I  don't 
like  that  watch  you  wear  in  a  bracelet  on  your  wrist." 
"  Guess  you  like  the  clocks  on  our  stockings  best,"  she 
replied. 

The  family  of  Hobson  were  one  and  all  genuinely 
pleased  when  Doctor  John  was  ushered  into  the  sitting- 
room  in  Manchester  Square — old  friends  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of  if  possible,  and  new  friends  should  be  charily 
made  when  once  you  have  reached  man's  estate. 

Elsie  and  Ben,  of  course,  knew  nothing  of  the  generous 
help  he  had  given  their  father,  but  their  mother's  face 
beamed  with  gratitude  as  she  rose  to  welcome  her  old,  we 
might  almost  say,  her  only  friend.  Yes,  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances or  the  will  of  Fate  had  so  ordained  it  that 
Mary,  with  all  her  winning  ways  and  ladylike  disposition, 
had  hardly  a  friend  of  her  own  sex  in  the  world.  In  breed- 
ing, in  education,  in  thought,  in  everything  that  makes  a 
woman  a  lady,  few  could  have  equalled  her ;  yet  the  wife  of 
the  bookmaker  is  not  the  proper  person  for  real  ladies  to 
associate  with,  and  the  fat  Duchess  who  exercised  a 
waddling  pug  in  the  square  garden  every  morning  would 
elevate  her  nose  six  inches  should  Mary  or  her  children 
happen  to  pass  her.  The  Duchess  had  been  originally 
a  cook  of  foreign  extraction,  had  married  a  Count  of 
some  sort — maybe  a  Count  and  yet  not  of  much  account — 
anyway  he  died  or  disappeared,  and  blazing  with  paste  and 
other  precious  stones  she  captivated  and  won  the  hand  and 
heart  of  the  giddy  old  Duke,  while  he  was  going  the  rounds 
of  Paris  one  spring.  On  the  other  hand  a  well-cultured, 
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intelligent  lady  cannot  be  expected  to  mix  with  vulgar, 
loud  women,  placed  maybe,  by  the  unwritten  and  absurd 
laws  of  Society,  on  an  equality  with  them.  To  do  so  must 
mean  that  they  must  degrade  themselves,  that  they  must 
fall  in  their  own  estimation  and  in  the  estimation  of  what 
few  friends  they  may  have.  Better,  far  better  to  feel  the 
strong  genial  grasp  of  one  true  friend  that  you  look  up  to 
and  respect,  than  to  yearn  and  strive  for  the  ribald  plaudits 
of  thousands  that  cheer  to-day  and  hiss  to-morrow. 

"  Ben,  Ben,  you've  got  a  nasty  cough.  You  must 
shake  it  off,  my  boy — won't  do,  you  know,  at  your  age." 
John  was  inwardly  anxious  and  distressed  at  the  little 
pale  face  and  pinched  cheeks,  and  the  eyes  that  seemed 
abnormally  large. 

"I'll  soon  be  right  when  the  summer  comes,  Doctor 
John,"  the  little  chap  replied  cheerily. 

After  dinner  (for  on  Sunday  it  was  dinner,  this  midday 
meal,  not  lunch,  for  the  simple  reason  that  one  of  the  two 
servant  girls  always  had  a  Sunday  afternoon  off  or  out  to 
attend  church,  and  there  was  always  a  young  fellow  round 
the  corner  to  conduct  her  thither),  Mary  said:  "I  do 
wish,  John,  I  could  get  something,  or  do  something  for 
Ben's  cough.  It's  ever  so  much  worse,  and  he  does  look 
so  ill  at  times." 

"  I've  been  thinking,  Mary,"  replied  Graham,  "that  he 
ought  to  see  a  specialist.  Don't  be  alarmed,"  he  went  on, 
seeing  the  frightened  look  which  rose  in  her  face,  "  but  it 
is  as  well  to  take  these  matters  in  time.  Now  I'll  get 
William  Onslow,  you  remember  him,  George,  he  was  at 
Eton  with  us,  and  bowled  underhand  slows  ? "  George 
nodded  and  smiled  as  he  remembered  how  much  he  en- 
joyed those  same  slows,  while  they  lasted  or  he  lasted. 
"Well,  he  is  now  the  first  man  in  London  on  chest 
troubles,  and  I  shall  write  him  this  very  afternoon  to 
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come  and  see  Ben,  and  remember,  Mary,  he  will  do  this 
for  me,  and  I  shall  get  him  to  report  to  me,  and  then  I'll 
instantly  bring  it  on  to  you." 

John  Graham  arranged  to  take  Elsie  and  Ben  to  a 
matinee  on  the  following  Wednesday,  and  then  somewhat 
abruptly  he  rose  to  go. 

"  Oh,  don't  go  yet,  Doctor  John,"  cried  Ben,  "  I  want  to 
shew  you  my  new  book  mother  gave  me  on  my  birthday." 

"You  can  let  me  see  it,  Ben,  when  we  get  back 
from  the  theatre.  Truth  is,"  he  said,  turning  to  Mary, 
"  I've  got  a  lot  of  writing  to  do.  Somehow,  if  one 
does  not  answer  letters  as  they  come,  they  seem  to  increase 
in  hundreds  and  point  at  you  in  a  rebuking  way  like  ghosts 
I  have  read  of.  See  you  to-morrow,"  he  cried;  "  of  course 
you  will  be  at  the  clubs  settling,  George,"  he  added,  as 
they  left  the  sitting-room,  and  George  opened  the  street 
door. 

"  Yes,  old  man,"  answered  George,  with  a  rather  weary 
smile,  "  I  shall,  thanks  to  you." 

With  bent  head  and  contracted  brows,  John  wended  his 
way  to  his  rooms.  It  was  hardly  the  truth  he  had  told 
about  that  pile  of  letters  which  needed  answering,  because 
there  was  only  one  letter  which  he  wrote  that  afternoon  or 
intended  to  write,  and  it  ran  thus : — 

"  MY  DEAR  ONSLOW,— It  would  be  very  kind  of  you  if 
you  would  grant  me  a  great  favour.  A  little  chap,  the  son 
of  George  Hobson,  whom  you  will  remember  was  at  Eton 
with  us,  looks  to  me  to  be  very  ill.  Please  see  him  for 
me — they  are  very  old  friends  of  mine — and  then  come  on 
here  and  report.  Don't  tell  them  if  there  is  danger,  it 
would  be  better  for  me  to  break  it.  I  don't  like  to  ask  you 
too  much,  but  if  you  could  see  him  to-day,  it  would  re- 
lieve my  feelings,  that  is  to  say,  if  you  could  report 
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favourably.      If    you  could  stay  and  dine  I  should  be 
delighted. 

"  Thanking  you  in  anticipation,  believe  me, 
"Yours  very  sincerely, 

"JOHN  GRAHAM." 

A  sudden  thought  struck  him.  On  the  outside  of  the 
envelope  he  wrote  :  "  Please  send  me  an  answer  if  you  can 
by  bearer." 

"Call  a  hansom  and  send  this  round  to  Harley 
Street,"  he  said  to  a  servant,  "and  tell  him  to  come 
back  with  a  reply  or  no  reply." 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon,  the  only  quiet  afternoon  Dr. 
William  Onslow  ever  got  in  a  week,  and  that  was  not 
always  to  be  depended  on.  He  had  finished  his  lunch  and 
retired  to  his  consulting-room,  which  was  also  his  private 
snuggery  in  non-business  hours.  There  were  some  fine  old 
prints  on  the  wall,  and  a  great  book-case  full  of  medical 
works,  and  in  a  small  cabinet  were  some  instruments  that 
look  more  like  miniature  golf  clubs  than  anything  else. 

Let  us  look  at  him.  A  little,  middle-aged,  stoutish  man 
with  a  fair  beard,  bald  head  and  a  pleasant  face.  He  is 
seated  in  an  armchair  near  the  fire  with  a  clay  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  deeply  engrossed  in  a  small  thick  volume. 

"  Blessed  if  I  don't  think  Killarney  will  win  the  City.  I 
can't  see  what  can  give  him  the  weight,"  he  muttered.  A 
knock  came  to  the  door.  He  hastily  slipped  the  small 
thick  volume  to  his  side  before  saying  "  Come  in." 

"  A  note,  sir,  and  cabman  waiting  answer." 

"  D — n  a  doctor's  life  !  "  mentally  ejaculated  Onslow,  as 
he  tore  the  letter  open.  Then  tearing  the  blank  sheet  of 
the  letter  off,  he  scribbled  on  it :  "  All  right,  going  now. 
Sorry  can't  dine." 

"  Give  the  cabman  that,"  he  said,  folding  it  up. 
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"Yes,  sir." 

"  Hobson,  Hobson,"  mused  Onslow,  pacing  the  room. 
"  Yes,  of  course  the  man  who  started  bookmaking.  Not  a 
bad  chap  and  does  a  good  business,  they  tell  me.  Well,  I'll 
be  off." 

An  hour  later  Graham  feels  his  heart  beat  as  he  hears, 
"  What  name  shall  I  say,  sir  ?  " 

"  Dr.  Onslow,"  was  the  reply. 

"  How  are  you,  Graham  ?  "  said  the  little  man,  advancing 
with  outstretched  hand. 

"  Very  well,  Onslow,  thank  you.  How  good  of  you  to 
do  this  for  me,  and  so  promptly." 

"Only  too  pleased,  but "  and  the  Doctor  looked 

very  grave. 

"  But  what  ?  "  gasped  Graham. 

The  doctor  averted  his  gaze  and  looked  out  of  the 
window.  "  My  dear  Graham,"  he  went  on,  solemnly,  "  it 
is  foolish  for  men  of  the  world  like  you  and  me,  especially 
to  men  who  have  been  trained  to  our  profession,  to  be 
alarmed  at  Death." 

"  Death,"  muttered  Graham. 

Onslow  nodded  his  head. 

"  Is  there  no  chance  ?  " 

"None." 

There  was  a  long  silence,  a  silence  Onslow  was  accus- 
tomed to — a  silence  he  went  through  almost  daily  in  his 
profession — a  silence  that  experience  has  taught  him  must 
be  broken  by  the  other  party.  He  did  not  know  the  deep 
friendship  which  existed  between  Graham  and  the  family 
of  Hobson.  For  all  he  knew,  John  might  have  taken  over 
a  policy  on  poor  Ben's  life  in  discharge  of  some  racing 
debt.  Men  grow  very  callous  when  Death  is  staring  them 
in  the  face  every  moment  of  their  lives.  In  the  trenches 
before  Sebastopol  you  chatted  at  mess  with  your  neighbour 
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— as  hale  and  hearty  a  man  as  ever  fought  for  his  country — 
and  the  next  night  his  seat  was  vacant  for  ever,  and  you 
took  your  turn  in  the  trenches,  and  a  shell  came  and  blew 
half  your  men  across  the  Styx  stream,  and  you  calmly 
wondered  when  your  turn  would  come. 

Onslow  gazed  out  of  the  window,  still  thinking  Killarney 
would  win  the  City,  when  the  sound  of  Graham's  voice 
startled  him. 

"  Is  there  nothing  to  be  done  ?  " 

It  was  the  sad  broken  way  in  which  he  said  it  that  made 
the  doctor  start.  Looking  quickly  round,  he  instantly  saw 
that  Graham  was  terribly  distressed  and  thoughts  of  Kil- 
larney vanished  immediately  from  his  mind.  He  was  a 
good-natured  fellow  at  heart. 

"Nothing,  Graham,"  he  said  impressively,  "nothing. 
One  lung  is  gone,  and  the  other  so  far  that  it  is  absolutely 
incurable.  I  don't  think  he  will  suffer,  he  may  go  off 
gradually  or  suddenly,  that  I  cannot  predict." 

"  What  did  you  say  to  Mary,  to  Mrs.  Hobson  ?  " 

"  I  told  her  he  required  great  care,  that  he  must  not  go 
out  at  nights,  and  gave  her  some  medicine  to  alleviate  the 
cough." 

"  Does  it  matter  if  he  goes  out  in  the  day  time  ?  " 

"  No,  if  the  day  is  warm,  but  not  in  an  east  wind." 

"  Any  good  sending  him  to  the  Cape  ?     Anywhere  ?  " 

"  None.  You  might  prolong  his  life  a  few  months.  Is 
it  worth  it  away  from  his  friends  ?  " 

"  How  long  do  you  give  him  ?  " 

The  doctor  shook  his  head.  "  Vitality,  my  dear 
Graham,  as  you  know,  no  man  can  gauge,  but  he  might 
go  at  any  moment." 

"  Onslow,"  said  Graham,  "see  him  for  me,  see  him 
every  day.  Send  me  in  the  account.  This  is  not  brotherly 
professional  service  I  am  asking  of  you.  I  am  deeply 
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attached  to  those  people.  Forgive  me  speaking  bluntly, 
but  I  am  upset." 

Onslow's  professional  instinct  showed  him  how  the 
land  lay,  and  how  useless  words  would  be,  so  he  promised 
to  see  Ben  the  following  day  and  do  all  he  could  for  him, 
and,  pressing  Graham's  hand,  he  departed  back  to  his 
snuggery,  his  clay  pipe  and  the  little  thick  volume  edited 
by  one  McCall. 

Graham  paced  his  room  with  a  heavy  heart  after  the 
doctor  had  left.  "Is  the  curse  of  Job  on  George 
Hobson  ?  "  he  muttered.  "  I  can't  tell  him  ;  the  man  is 
half  broken  now.  Shall  I  tell  Mary?  Where  is  the 
good  ?  " 

But  in  the  days  that  followed  the  members  of  that  little 
household  noticed  how  attentive  Dr.  John  was  to  Ben.  He 
came  round  every  morning,  he  wrapped  him  up  and  took 
him  and  Elsie  to  matin&es  or  the  Christy  Minstrels,  for 
the  little  fellow  never  gave  in,  and  Elsie  grew  jealous. 
Elsie  jealous !  She  hardly  knew  it  herself,  but  she  was 
jealous  of  the  attention  he  paid  poor  Ben.  Elsie  wor- 
shipped Dr.  John  with  a  hero-like  devotion.  She  had 
grown  up  to  look  on  him  as  a  being  far  removed  from  all 
others.  She  had  seen  little,  if  anything,  of  the  world,  and 
what  she  knew  of  life  she  learnt  from  books.  Probably  all 
the  better  for  her.  The  ordinary  humdrum  chatter  of  the 
society  "  mashers  "  may  strike  some  girls  as  smart  and  witty, 
but  it  is  generally  very  irksome  rubbish.  Her  father 
never  ceased  ringing  his  praises  in  her  ear.  You  can 
imagine  that  a  man,  situated  as  George  Hobson  was,  would 
almost  idolize  the  friend  who  had  stuck  to  him  through 
thick  and  thin,  and  who  had  braved  tJie  scorn  of  the 
•world  since  they  were  boys  together. 

His  uncle  had  written  asking  him  to  go  up  and  fish, 
and  Sarah  was  absolutely  getting  angry  at  his  prolonged 
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stay  away.  "Really,"  she  wrote,  "you  are  too  old  to  go 
mashing  about  London ;  you  ought  to  make  your  will  and 
prepare  for  your  final  meeting  with  the  Old  Gaffer. 
Come  on  up,  there's  lots  of  fish,  and  that  George 
Macyntire  is  pestering  my  life  out;  for  goodness  sake 
come  up  and  drown  him." 

But  Mary  saw  through  John  ;  that  womanly  instinct,  that 
motherly  instinct,  told  her  quickly  that  Dr.  Onslow's  daily 
visits  and  Graham's  grave  attention  were  not  bestowed  for 
nothing.  She  saw  her  boy,  the  child  of  her  tribulation, 
wasting  away  before  her.  She  divined  their  reasons  for  not 
speaking  plainly,  the  uselessness  of  putting  the  situation 
bluntly  before  George,  and  she  honoured  them  for  it.  She 
asked  no  questions.  She  met  Graham  each  morning  with 
a  pale  face  and  a  grave  smile,  but  her  heart  was  very  sad. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

IT  is  obvious  that  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Henry  has  arrived  at  an 
age  when  flippancy  and  frivolity  are  looked  upon  in  a  woman 
as  not  in  keeping,  almost,  we  might  say,  as  bad  taste,  but 
then  she  has  not  been  in  the  habit,  during  her  forty  years 
of  sojourn  on  earth,  of  thinking  or  caring  about  the  views 
that  a  strict,  sedate  society  might  take  of  her  behaviour. 
Also.that  Society  which,  owing  to  the  respectable  name  she 
bore,  should  have  opened  its  doors  to  her,  somehow  avoided 
her,  and  she  did  not  endeavour  to  intrude  herself  upon  it. 
A  salmon  cannot  live  in  a  pond,  nor  a  tiger  on  an  ice-floe, 
and  the  friends  and  acquaintances  a  person  makes  in  his 
journey  through  life  are  found  and  formed  by  the  methods 
he  adopts  and  by  the  life  he  leads. 

Mrs.  Henry  had  some  friends — true,  mostly  men — funny 
men,  flippant  men,  frivolous  men,  and  though  hardly  one 
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is  left  of  those  she  remembers  twenty  years  ago,  her 
present  acquaintances  are  identically  of  the  same  class. 
Whether  they  were  the  sort  of  friends  that  would  have 
stood  by  her  in  the  hour  of  peril  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enquire.  As  a  rule  they  were  men  who  drank  a  great 
deal,  smoked  a  great  deal,  talked  and  laughed  a  great 
deal,  and  saw  a  great  deal,  and  did  it  all,  so  the  world 
said,  on  nothing. 

Mrs.  Dunne  had  a  party  this  evening  in  her  charming 
little  house  in  Acacia  Road.  Bill  Hetley,  the  trainer,  is  in 
London  for  the  night,  so  Tommy  Earl  had  told  her.  Now, 
it  was  well  known  among  some  of  these  gay,  young  sparks, 
— who,  of  course,  all  attended  race-meetings,  on  the 
principle  that  where  the  money  passes,  there  must  the 
needy  be  gathered  together — that  Hetley  was  very  proud  of 
his  voice.  There  was  also  a  professional  racing  man 
named  Mr.  Sowerly  Smith — who,  owing  probably  to  some 
lack  of  moderation  in  his  language,  when  a  horse  he  had 
backed  got  beaten  a  short  head,  was  known  as  Surly 
Smith — who  was  also  very  vain  about  his  high  notes. 
Tommy  Earl  had  hinted  to  Mrs.  Dunne  that  very  likely 
some  fun  might  be  got  if  a  meeting  could  be  arranged  be- 
tween these  gentlemen  and  a  little  rivalry  instilled  into  the 
proceedings. 

Mrs.  Henry  had  jumped  at  the  idea,  and  so  it  happened 
that  Tommy  Earl  was  to  endearour  to  take  Hetley  out  to 
dinner,  and,  of  course,  treat  him  as  liberally  as  he  could, 
while  Mr.  Smith  was  to  be  similarly  treated  by  a  middle- 
aged  person  named  Jemmy  Scott.  He  may  have  been 
James  Scott  for  all  we  know,  but  he  was  never  called  any- 
thing but  Jemmy.  They  were  then  all  to  meet  at  a  box  in  a 
music-hall,  which  Mrs.  Henry  was  to  take,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  performance  adjourn  to  her  house  for  a  little  music. 

"  Mind  you  get  an  accompanist,  Tommy,"  Mrs.  Henry 
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had  said  to  him  the  previous  day  at  the  conclusion  of  an 
interview  they  had  had  on  the  subject. 

"  All  right,  Maud,"  he  had  replied,  "  and  I  must  find  one 
that  can  stand  some  drink,  and  in  pretty  good  trim,  for 
they'll  give  him  a  dose  of  it  before  they've  finished." 

At  about  ten  p.m.  the  door  of  Mrs.  Dunne's  box  was 
opened  and  Hetley  and  Tommy  Earl  were  ushered  in.  The 
lady  was  delighted  to  see  them,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  when  a 
gentleman  with  a  baritone  voice  was  singing  a  chorus, 
somewhat  after  this  style: — 

"Shall  our  flag  and  liberty  be  trampled  on  and  torn 
By  bastard  sons  of  Dutchmen  who  forget  when  they  were  born  ? 
The  lion  is  going  again,  boys,  where  he  has  been  before, 
To  let  the  Boers  feel  his  strength  and  Kruger  hear  his  roar '' — 

she  said,  "  What  bad  notes  that  man  has  got,  Mr.  Hetley." 

"  Can't  get  down  to  'em,  mum,"  and  Hetley  began  to 
join  in  the  chorus. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Hetley,  what  a  difference,"  said  the  lady,  look- 
ing bewitchingly  at  him.  "  If  you  heard  that  song  once  or 
twice  how  beautifully  you  would  sing  it." 

Mr.  Hetley  swelled  with  pride. 

Presently  Messrs.  Scott  and  Smith  arrived,  and  Tommy 
removed  Hetley  for  a  while  to  have  a  drink.  Another 
artiste  was  obliging  the  company. 

"How  flat  he  does  sing,  Mr.  Smith,"  said  Mrs.  Henry 
in  a  grieved  voice. 

"  Can't  get  up  to  them,  marm,"  replied  Smith,  and  soon 
he  was  assisting  the  artiste  from  the  box,  much  to  that 
gentleman's  disgust,  for  he  distinctly  caught  the  shrill 
piping  notes  Mr.  Smith  wafted  towards  him  terribly  out  of 
tune,  at  least  the  artist  thought  so. 

"  Oh,  how  lovely,  Mr.  Smith,"  whispered  Mrs.  Dunne  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  song;  "you  ought  to  sing  that,  it 
would  just  suit  you." 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  performance  Tommy  and  Hetley 
left ;  the  latter  had  left  his  music  at  Paddington  Station, 
where  they  were  to  call  for  it,  and  then  go  on  to  St.  John's 
Wood. 

"  We  had  better  have  a  hansom,"  said  Tommy. 

"  Doubt  if  it  will  take  all  my  music,"  replied  Hetley. 

"  Great  Scott ! "  thought  Tommy,  "  this  will  be  more  than 
I  bargained  for."  And  it  is  reported  that  it  took  the  united 
efforts  of  both  of  them  and  the  cabman  to  get  his  music 
into  the  house  in  Acacia  Road. 

Messrs.  Smith  and  Scott  then  left  the  box  on  a  similar 
errand. 

Soon  after  Mrs.  Henry  reached  her  house,  ten  or  a  dozen 
horsey-looking  gentlemen  arrived  by  ones  or  twos.  They 
had  been  invited  to  supper. 

"Now,  look  here,  boys,"  said  the  hostess,  "  we  are  going 
to  have  some  music  to-night,  so  please  behave  yourselves, 
and  one  or  two  of  you  might  open  some  champagne,  whilst 
I  change  my  dress." 

The  pianist  had  been  there  some  time  and  was  engaged 
running  his  ringers  over  the  keys.  The  principals — if  we 
may  call  them  such — had  arrived  by  the  time  Mrs.  Henry 
had  changed  her  somewhat  flashy  evening  dress  for  a 
flimsy-looking  tea-gown,  and  supper  was  immediately 
started. 

"  Help  yourselves,  boys,"  said  Mrs.  Henry.  "  I've  only 
one  servant,  and  she  can't  wait  on  all  of  you  at  once.  Her 
business  is  to  remove  dirty  plates  and  empty  bottles,  so 
now  you  know.  Tommy,  fetch  the  piano-player  in.  Can't 
leave  him  out  in  the  cold." 

Most  of  the  guests  had  apparently  done  themselves 
pretty  well  before  they  arrived,  and  the  liberal  flow  of 
champagne  soon  loosened  tongues  which  did  not  require 
much  loosening  at  any  time,  and  we  are  afraid  the  language 
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was  a  little  loose  also.  The  only  person  that  did  not  talk 
was  the  pianist.  Champagne  and  lobster  salad  before  the 
music  was  a  novel  and  pleasant  experience,  and  he  was 
making  the  most  of  it. 

"  Now  then,"  cried  Mrs.  Henry,  amid  a  babel  of 
voices,  u  I'm  going  to  hear  some  music.  Will  you  come 
and  sing,  Mr.  Hetley  ?  " 

Hetley  pulled  out  two  or  three  volumes  from  a  box  in 
the  hall  and  carried  them  to  the  piano.  The  accompanist's 
face  fell  when  he  perceived  this  move. 

"  What  sort  of  song  do  you  prefer,  Mrs.  Dunne  ? " 
queried  Hetley,  looking  at  the  backs  of  his  volumes. 

"  Whatever  you  like,  Mr.  Hetley." 

"  I'm  very  fond  of  the  old  English  tunes,"  remarked 
Hetley;  and  he  soon  engaged  upon  a  very  loud  and  rather 
husky  rendering  of  "  Sally  in  our  Alley,"  which  to  our  un- 
tutored minds  is  the  most  rasping  ditty  ever  composed. 

Loud  applause  followed,  and  he  was  heartily  congratu- 
lated by  Tommy  and  their  hostess. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Smith,  please." 

It  might  have  been  noticed  that  Jemmy  Scott  took  a 
deal  of  care  of  Smith ;  he  escorted  him  to  the  piano  and 
conferred  with  him  in  a  whisper,  and  then  after  a  short 
exercise  canter,  as  Hetley  called  it,  with  the  pianist,  and  this 
worthy  person  having  been  requested  to  alter  the  key  and 
put  it  down  a  "leetle,"  Mr.  Smith  warbled  forth  "Tom 
Bowling,"  in  a  slow,  mournful,  piping  voice. 

Tommy  Earl  was  seated  by  Hetley  at  the  further  end  of 
the  room,  and  all  the  time  Smith  was  singing,  Tommy  was 
keeping  up  a  whispered  criticism  on  the  merits  of  the 
performance.  "  Can't  sing  a  hang.  I'd  sing  him  myself 
for  a  fiver,"  he  muttered. 

"  I'd  like  to  sing  him  for  a  pony,"  said  Hetley. 

Loud  applause  came  from  Mrs.  Henry  at  the  conclusion 
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of  Smith's  song,  and  Jemmy  slapped  him  on  the  back  so 
hard  in  his  enthusiasm,  that  the  little  man  started  a  violent 
fit  of  coughing,  which  threatened  to  terminate  any  attempt 
at  future  efforts  on  his  part. 

It  was  during  the  delay  thus  occasioned  that  Tommy 
and  Scott  were  engaged  in  a  wordy  warfare. 

"  I  suppose  you  consider  yourself  a  judge  of  singing, 
Mister  Scott."  To  call  him  "  Mister "  was  an  insult  to 
start  with. 

"  As  good  as  you,  any  day,"  retorted  that  worthy ; 
"  added  to  which,  this  is  not  your  house,  and  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  you  not  to  address  me  in  it  again,  sir.'" 

"Gentlemen,  gentlemen,"  cried  Hetley,  stepping  be- 
tween them,  "  don't  let  a  small  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween you  upset  the  harmony  of  the  evening."  (He  saw 
a  probability  of  his  not  getting  through  even  one  volume). 

"  Tommy,  I'm  ashamed  of  you  coming  to  my  house 
and  creating  a  disturbance,"  now  put  in  Mrs.  Henry. 
"  As  for  you,  Jemmy  Scott,  you're  always  squabbling  about 
nothing." 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  it  is  not  my  fault,"  muttered  Jemmy, 
turning  away. 

"  Look  here,"  cried  Tommy,  as  if  seized  with  a  sudden 
idea.  "  Bill  Hetley  will  sing  him  for  a  fiver — tenner  if  you 
like." 

"  Right  you  are  ! "  said  Jemmy.  "  I  can't  afford  ten, 
five  I'll  bet  you ;  but  how  are  you  going  to  decide  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Dunne  must  be  judge,"  said  everyone  in  the 
room. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  don't  know  sufficient  about  it,"  answered 
that  lady  demurely,  "and  I  shouldn't  like  to  give  a 
wrong  decision,  or  offence,"  she  added,  with  a  sweet 
smile  directed  to  both  combatants. 

"  Oh,  we'll  leave  it  to  you,  mum,  with  pleasure,"  sajd 
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Hetley,  being  in  his  own  mind  a  certain  winner,  "won't 
we,  Smith?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  Smith,  having  now  sufficiently  re- 
covered from  his  fit  of  coughing  to  be  able  to  take  some 
interest  in  the  proceedings,  and  feeling  also  perfectly 
assured  that  his  high  notes  must  land  him  an  easy  winner 
"  Who  shall  go  first  ?  " 

"  You'd  better  toss,"  suggested  Tommy. 

"  Look  here,  Tommy,"  cried  Mrs.  Henry,  severely,  "  am 
I  judging  this  or  are  you  ?  "  Tommy  apologised,  and  sat 
down.  "  I  think  if  you  would  kindly  sing  first,  Mr.  Het- 
ley, whilst  Mr.  Smith  recovers  from  his  cough,  it  would  be 
fairer,  and  don't  you  think  I  had  better  get  two  gentlemen 
to  assist  me  in  deciding,  and  then,  you  see,  if  one  favours 
Mr.  Smith,  and  the  other  Mr.  Hetley,  I  would  give  the 
casting  vote  ?  " 

This  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  two  gentlemen 
who  seemed  to  be  more  sober  or  less  drunk  than  the  others 
(for  the  simple  reason  they  had  been  previously  warned 
that  their  services  might  be  wanted,  and  for  this  reason 
they  had  been  a  little  more  abstemious  than  usual),  took  up 
a  position  on  each  side  of  Mrs.  Henry. 

After  a  short  conference,  Mrs.  Henry  asked  if  the 
combatants  preferred  to  sing  only  one  song  apiece,  or 
three  songs  or  six.  Hetley  inwardly  jumped  at  the  idea 
of  six — splendid  opportunity.  Smith  would  also  have 
liked  six,  but  he  was  not  sure  if  his  voice  would  last 
through  them.  Hetley  was  for  six,  Smith  for  three,  the 
judges  split  it  and  made  it  four  a  side,  first  one  to  sing  a 
song  and  then  the  other. 

"  I'll  bet  you  a  pony,  Smith,"  said  Hetley. 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  was  the  reply. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  fine  rolls 
of  Hetley  or  the  shrill  pipes  of  Smith.  The  onlookers 
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watched  the  performance  with  deep  and  absorbing  interest. 
Tommy  looked  with  withering  scorn  at  Jemmy  each  time 
his  man  sat  down,  and  then  chuckled  audibly  as  much  as 
to  say,  it  is  all  over,  and  Jemmy  did  the  same  thing  when 
his  man  retired  after  completing  a  turn. 

Each  had  sung  his  four  allotted  songs,  and  the 
audience  were  busily  debating  on  the  chances  of  the  two 
men,  when  it  was  observed  that  the  judges  were  engaged 
in  a  whispered,  but  heated  discussion.  At  length  Mrs. 
Dunne  rose  and  spoke,  "  The  rendering  of  the  songs  we 
have  just  listened  to  has  been  so  very  good  on  the  part  of 
both  singers,  that  we  are  unable  to  arrive  at  a  definite 
decision.  I  am  directed  to  request  that  each  singer  should 
favour  us  with  three  songs  more,  so  that  we  may  arrive  at 
a  certain  decision." 

"That  is  the  fairest  way,"  said  an  onlooker,  but  the 
combatants  both  looked  somewhat  disgusted,  and  Messrs. 
Scott  and  Earl  were  engaged  in  an  argument  of  a  rancorous 
nature,  but  at  -length  order  was  restored  and  the  contest 
continued. 

Again  the  notes  of  music  ceased,  and  the  audience 
plunged  into  a  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  two  per- 
formers, and  again  the  judges  busily  whispered.  It  was 
soon  noticed  from  words  that  were  spoken  too  loudly 
during  their  heated  conference,  that  one  judge  was  for 
Smith,  and  one  for  Hetley,  and  just  as  the  whole  affair 
looked  like  culminating  in  a  free  fight,  Mrs.  Dunne  rose 
and  at  once  restored  order. 

"Gentlemen,"  she  said,  "it  is  extremely  unfortunate 
that  we  cannot  arrive  at  a  decision  owing  to  the  great 
merit  each  singer  has  shewn,  and  also  in  the  face  of  the 
great  difference  of  their  styles,  and  we  would  therefore 
suggest  that  each  should  give  us  his  favourite  song,  by 
which  I  mean,  a  song  that  he  believes  he  can  render  to 
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the  best  advantage  and  that  will  probably  enable  us  to  give 
a  verdict." 

Of  course  there  was  a  deal  of  grumbling  and  growling,  but 
at  length,  Messrs.  Scott  and  Earl  having  signified  their 
approval,  the  combatants  assented.  Hetley  started. 

"'I  cannot  sing  the  old  songs,'"  he  began. 

"  Then  try  and  sing  the  new,"  muttered  Jemmy  in  an 
audible  voice. 

Tommy  jumped  up.  "  Is  Mr.  Hetley  to  be  insulted  ?  " 
he  said,  turning  to  the  judges. 

"  Order,  order,"  cried  Mrs.  Dunne.  "  Mr.  Scott,  please 
keep  your  remarks  to  yourself." 

Jemmy  growled  something  that  was  taken  by  everyone 
for  an  apology,  but  savoured  more  of  a  curse.  Hetley  went 
bravely  and  boldly  through  the  old  song,  but  he  was 
assailed  with  a  running  fire  of  comments  from  the  angry 
supporters  of  Smith,  which  luckily  he  treated  with  disdain. 
Had  it  been  taken  down  by  a  phonograph  it  would  have 
sounded  somewhat  like  this. 

"  I  cannot  sing  the  old  songs  "  (We  all  know  that)  "  I 
sang  long  years  ago  ?"  (Did  you  really  ?)  "  For  heart  and 
voice  would  fail  me ;;  (They  have,  true  for  you),  "  And 
foolish  tears  would  flow  "  (Oh,  dry  up),  and  so  on ;  but 
Hetley  appeared  not  to  notice  these  interruptions.  He  put 
all  his  heart  and  soul  into  the  piece,  and  gazed  pathetically 
at  the  ceiling.  As  long  as  he  kept  singing  of  course  his 
friends  did  not  interfere,  but  they  were  furiously  indignant, 
and  when  he  ended  loud  complaints  were  raised. 

"  How  can  Mr.  Hetley  sing  with  these  infamous  inter- 
ruptions going  on  ?  "  said  Tommy  Earl. 

The  judges  promised  to  take  all  that  into  consideration, 
and,  order  being  restored,  Mr.  Smith  signified  his  intention 
of  singing  "  Far  away,"  and  a  bright  smile  settled  on  the 
features  of  the  Hetleyites,  for  it  was  now  their  chance. 
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The  song  went  somewhat  thus :  "  Where  is  now  the 
merry  party  I  remember  long  ago  ?  "  (Broke,  flummoxed  !) 
"Seated  round  the  Christmas  fire,  brightened  by  its  ruddy 
glow."  (Now  we  shan't  be  long),  "  Or  on  a  summer's  balmy 
evening  in  the  field  upon  the  hay,"  (Oh,  leave  her  alone). 
It  was  fortunate  Mr.  Smith  adopted  the  same  tactics  as  his 
rival,  and  paid  no  heed  to  the  very  audible  remarks  that 
were  uttered  during  his  performance.  At  length  he  finished, 
and  again  the  discussion  became  heated  between  the  two 
parties,  more  especially  when  it  was  seen  that  the  judges 
were  evidently  not  decided. 

"  I'll  sing  either  of  them  for  a  monkey,"  shouted  a  young 
man  who  had  been  taking  great  interest  in  the  proceedings. 

"  Silence,  silence,  one  at  a  time,  if  you  please,"  cried  Mr. 
Earl. 

Mrs.  Dunne  again  rose  to  order.  "Gentlemen,  it  is 
most  unfortunate,  but  we  cannot  agree  on  a  verdict.  Is 
there  any  course  you  can  suggest  ?  " 

"D n  it,"  cried  Hetley,  "I'll  sing  him  for  endur- 
ance." 

"  Bravo,  Bill,"  said  Tommy. 

But  just  as  the  excitement  was  at  its  height  and  matters 
still  undecided,  there  came  a  loud  rat-tat  at  the  door  and 
the  servant-girl  popped  a  rather  terrified -looking  face  into 
the  room.  Catching  the  eye  of  her  mistress,  she  beckoned 
to  her  and  withdrew.  Mrs.  Dunne  quickly  followed. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

NATUREJ  ^pj  extraordinary,  unknown  clockwork  system 
tivteK  wound  by  a  Mighty  Power  beyond  the  ken  of 
mortals,  how  beautiful  you  are,  and  oh,  how  cruel.  What 
is  life  but  one  long,  or  short,  struggle  to  avoid  inevitable 
death  !  Whom  do  you  spare  ?  Whom  do  you  help  ?  No 
one.  What  do  you  care  for  ?  Nothing.  Wondrous 
mechanism  set  in  motion  by  the  Great  Organiser  of  Creation ; 
you  feel  not,  see  not,  hear  not.  You  are  like  the  clock  on 
the  stairs.  How  many  millions  of  years  have  you  ticked 
on,  and  how  many  times  have  the  hands  upon  your  dial 
been  changed  ?  The  sun  is  your  mainspring,  the  life-giver, 
the  hope-inspirer  of  this  world.  Who  doubts  this  ?  Every- 
thing that  flourishes  on  earth  owes  its  existence  to  the  sun. 
Have  you  ever  noticed,  reader,  how  man  is,  without  know- 
ing it,  the  slave,  the  worshipper  of  light  ?  You  hear  people 
say  "  A  fire  looks  cheery."  You  invariably  see  people  gaze 
out  of  the  window,  not  at  the  wall,  and  why  are  people  de- 
pressed on  dark,  dull  winter  days  ?  Because  the  Great 
Light  is  denied  them. 

Walk  out  on  a  lovely,  early  summer  morning  and  com- 
pare the  opinion  shared  by  the  whole  mass  of  living 
creation  on  such  a  day,  with  that  held  by  them  on  a  dull 
day  in  January.  On  the  January  day  what  do  you  see  ? 
A  few  poor  birds,*  sparrows,  robins,  an  odd  thrush  or 
blackbird « who  beg  a  few  crumbs,  which,  perchance^you 
throw  them  from  the  window.and  then  hastily  bang  it  down 
to  avoid  the  draught.  Where  are  the  swallows,  the  wagtails, 
the  hundreds  of  sensible  or,  perhaps,  weakly  birds  we  see 
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in  summer  ?  They  have  migrated  to  Africa  and  the  Sunny 
South,  and  they  did  this,  reader,  hundreds  of  years  before 
human  beings  thought  of  doing  so.  Why  have  they 
migrated  ?  Because  Nature  warned  them  that  by  so 
doing  they  can  prolong  their  short  restless  lives  a  few  more 
months,  or  a  few  more  years.  Take  a  swallow,  he  could 
not  live  in  this  country  in  the  winter.  There  are  no  flies  to 
prey  on,  and  who  tells  him  that  he  must  go,  and  gives  him 
the  time  to  depart  ?  It  is  a  warm,  sunny  afternoon  in 
Autumn  when  he  and  his  relations  and  friends  hold  a  large 
meeting  on  the  telegraph  wires,  preparatory  to  winging 
their  long  journey  perhaps  to  countries  which  the  white 
man  has  not  yet  annexed.  And  Nature  in  some  mysterious 
manner  has  told  them  to  depart,  but  Nature  does  not  do 
this  from  any  motive  of  kindness,  such  a  quality  is  not  in 
her  composition.  There  is  a  motto  on  the  dial  of  Nature 
— "  Death,  Destruction  and  Decay."  It  matters  not  to 
Nature  how  soon  the  motto  is  fulfilled  in  any  one  individual 
instance.  The  living  creatures  in  the  world  are  warned 
that  this  is  so,  and  then  turned  loose  to  fall  on  one  another, 
to  fly  from  one  another,  to  fight,  to  devour  one  another ; 
and  so  it  is  that  from  daylight  to  dawn  all  animal  life  is 
compelled  to  be  hunting  and  devouring  other  species  for 
the  sake  of  its  own  existence,  and  the  greatest  jackal, 
the  hungriest  hawk  of  all,  is  the  creature  that  goes  on 
two  legs  and  calls  itself — man.  And  he  with  all  his 
pride,  with  all  his  hopes  and  fears,  with  all  his  be- 
liefs and  theories,  is  no  safer  than  the  hare  on  the 
hill.  There  is  a  hound  on  his  trail,  surely  and  steadily 
coming  nearer  and  nearer.  Some  time  in  the  calm  of  the 
night-time  he  may  hear  the  far-off  bay,  and  he  will  start  in 
terror,  but  the  name  of  the  hound  he  will  never  know.  It 
may  be  called  Poison,  or  Plague,  or  Old  Age,  or  a  thousand 
different  names.  He  will  only  know  it  at  the  finish  on  that 
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last  day  when  it  will  spring  at  his  throat  and  seize  it  with 
a  firm,  relentless  grasp,  and  leave  him  a  limp,  lifeless  mass. 
With  some  the  run  of  life  is  long,  with  some  'tis  short. 

On  the  afternoon  following  the  day,  or  the  evening  of 
Mrs.  Dunne's  "At  home,"  a  tall,  shapely  girl  and  a  little 
boy  with  pale,  pinched  cheeks,  muffled  up  in  a  thick  overcoat 
and  comforter,  were  walking  slowly  up  and  down  in  the 
north  end  of  Hyde  Park  near  the  Marble  Arch. 

"  Elsie,"  said  Ben,  after  a  long  pause,  "  don't  be  cross  if 
I  tell  you  something." 

"  Cross  ?  "  cried  Elsie,  looking  kindly  down  on  the  little 
anxious  face,  "why  should  I  be  cross?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  murmured  Ben,  "  but  I've  read  people 
don't  like  Death,  and  don't  like  talking  about  it" 

"  Death,"  cried  Elsie  in  alarm,  "  what  makes  you  talk 
like  that,  Ben  ?  " 

"  Elsie,  dear,"  the  little  fellow  resumed,  "  I  know  I'm 
going  to  die.  I  can  see  it  in  mother's  face,  I  see  it  in  Doctor 
John's  face,  and  I  see  it  in  my  own  face." 

"  Ben,  Ben,  don't  talk  like  that.  The  summer  is  coming 
now,  and  the  warm  weather  will  take  away  your  cough, 
and  soon  make  you  strong  again."  But  the  sister  had  to 
force  the  words  from  her.  In  her  heart  she  felt  that 
poor  Ben  was  guessing,  alas,  too  truly.  Though  the 
members  of  their  little  household  had  never  dared  mention 
the  name  Death,  they  could  not  but  see  that  Ben  was  fast 
drifting  away  towards  the  dark  stream,  the  distant  shore  of 
which  is  hid  from  mortal  view. 

"  Elsie,  dear,"  said  Ben  again,  "  I  shall  never  see  the 
summer.  1  am  getting  weaker  every  day.  I  don't  want 
to  do  anything,  nor  go  anywhere.  Elsie,  don't  be  cross, 
but  I'd  so  much  sooner  talk  about  it.  I  shall  see  you 
again,  shan't  I  ?  And  mother  and  father  ?  " 

Ben  stopped,  and  gazed  up  at  his  sister  with  wistful  eyes  ; 
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but  the  sister's  face  was  averted,  she  did  not  want  Ben  to 
see  the  tears  that  were  welling  in  her  eyes.  She  pressed 
his  hand.  At  length  she  said  softly,  "  Ben,  dear,  some  of 
us  must  go  before  the  others  ;  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven,  but 
we  shall  all  meet  again.  And  now  let  us  be  moving  home. 
You  know,  you  must  not  be  out  late." 

That  evening  Elsie  told  her  mother  all  that  Ben  had 
said.  With  pale  face  Mary  listened ;  Ben  had  gone  to  bed, 
and  George  round  to  the  club  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
Coming  back  about  midnight  he  was  surprised  to  find  his 
wife's  bedroom  empty — the  bed  had  not  been  slept  in ;  and 
hastily  taking  off  his  boots,  he  seized  the  candle,  and  made 
his  way  to  the  little  room  where  Ben  slept.  The  door 
opened  noiselessly.  At  first  George  thought  the  boy  was 
gone — so  pale,  so  waxen  looked  his  face — but  the  heavy 
laboured  breathing  quickly  reassured  him.  He  was  asleep, 
and  by  the  cot-side  sat  the  mother,  with  the  child's  little  thin 
hand  grasped  in  hers.  She  looked  up  as  her  husband  entered, 
and  there  was  something  so  weary  and  forlorn  in  that 
look,  something  so  sad  that  filled  George's  heart  with  bitter 
grief. 

Gently  he  placed  the  candle  on  the  table,  and,  returning 
to  the  bedside,  he  took  his  wife's  hand,  and  humbly  knelt 
and  bowed  his  head  before  God,  and  the  stern  decrees  of 
Providence. 

Let  us  draw  a  veil  upon  a  scene  that  men  and  women  in 
the  heyday  of  life  and  health  shun  and  avoid.  In  the 
pulsing  city,  in  the  crowded  salon,  what  time  is  there  to 
think  of  misery  ?  What  foolishness  to  speak  of  death  ! 
And  so,  while  the  corks  are  flying,  the  men  jesting,  and 
the  girls  laughing  in  No.  41,  a  grave  man  is  proclaiming 
11  No  hope  of  recovery  "  to  a  sad  group  in  No.  42. 

It  was  on  the  following  morning  that  Onslow  called  on 
John  Graham,  after  an  early  visit  to  Manchester  Square. 
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"That  poor  little  Hobson  boy  grows  weaker  terribly 
fast,"  he  said,  "  I  fear  the  end  is  not  far  off." 

John  did  not  answer  at  once,  he  had  seen  the  end  coming 
— swiftly  and  surely.  "  Is  there  any  use  my  speaking  plainly 
to  the  parents  ?  "  he  asked  at  last. 

"  The  wife  knows,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  that  is 
apparent." 

"  Well,  Onslow,"  said  Graham,  with  a  sigh,  "  we  are  only 
mortal,  and  there  is  nothing  more  for  me  and  you  to  do." 

"  You  might  see  about  ordering  a  bathchair,"  suggested 
the  Doctor,  "  to  let  him  get  out  in  the  air  on  fine  mornings, 
the  little  fellow  won't  walk  much  longer."  The  Doctor 
turned  to  go.  "  By-the-bye,"  said  he,  "  Killarney's  at  a 
short  price  for  the  City.  I  see  they  take  four  to  one.  You 
remember  how  I  fancied  him  when  he  first  showed  in  the 
betting  and  I  have  got  ten  fifties.  I  wonder,  Graham 
whether  I  ought  to  hedge  ?  " 

"  Well,"  replied  the  other,  "  you  know  Hetley  has  not 
got  the  name  for  training  horses  for  the  public,  to  put  it 
mildly,  and  this  horse  was  never  at  more  than  tens,  and  I 
don't  think  myself  that  the  money  that  has  gone  on  him 
is  stable  money.  If  I  were  you  I  should  certainly  hedge 
every  shilling." 

"  I  hardly  know  how  to  manage  it,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Why,  leave  it  to  me,  Onslow,  George  Hobson  will  do  it 
for  you  with  pleasure,  unless  the  horse  falls  dead  in  the 
meanwhile,  or  gets  knocked  out  ?  I  shall  tell  him  to  do  the 
best  he  can.  You  want  to  hedge  it  all  ? "  The  doctor 
nodded.  "  Then  I  will  let  you  know  the  instant  I  hear  from 
him." 

"Thank  you,  Graham.  I  will  look  in  at  Manchester 
Square  again  this  evening.  I  did  not  like  the  boy's  appear- 
ance this  morning,"  and  the  doctor  was  gone. 

Graham  slowly  traced  his  steps  across  Oxford  Street  to 
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Manchester  Square.  Mary  was  alone  in  the  sitting-room 
as  he  entered  it.  Her  face  was  very  pale  and  sad,  and  John 
saw  in  an  instant  that  she  no  longer  suspected  danger,  but 
that  she  knew  the  worst.  He  walked  straight  to  her  and 
took  her  hand. 

"  Mary,"  he  said  gravely,  "  we  are  told  we  are  not  of 
this  world,  and  that  there  is  a  better  one  beyond.  Anyhow, 
where  Ben  goes  you  will  follow,  and  the  separation  is  only 
for  a  few  years.  I  know  how  terrible  a  blow  this  is  to  you, 
and  I  would  to  God  that  I  could  bear  a  portion  of  it  for  you, 
for  your  share  of  trouble  in  this  world  has  not  been  a  fair 
one."  John  spoke  almost  fiercely  ;  in  his  inmost  heart  he 
sometimes  doubted  if  the  Great  Creator  was  as  kind  and 
merciful  as  writers  depicted  him,  and  the  world  believed 
him. 

George  Hobson  entered  the  room  ;  he  saw  the  bowed 
head  of  his  wife,  and  the  grave,  stern  face  of  Graham,  and 
he  knew  what  they  were  talking  about.  He  did  not 
speak,  but  sank  on  a  chair  by  the  table,  and  leaned  his 
head  on  his  hand.  Graham  came  over  to  him,  and  put  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder.  "  George,"  he  said,  "  bear  up, 
sorrow  is  our  portion  here,  and  we  cannot  get  away 
from  it." 

"  What  have  I  done,"  cried  Hobson,  springing  up,  "  that 
I  should  be  ruined,  broken,  and  stoned  about  the  world,  and 
now  my  children  taken  from  me  ?  " 

The  man  was  trembling.  John  took  his  arm.  "  George,'' 
he  said,  "  be  a  man.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
you  will  be  with  Ben  again.  The  greater  the  difficulties 
you  overcome  in  your  journey  through  this  life,  the  greater 
your  peace  of  mind  towards  the  close  of  it,  and  hereafter. 
I  know,  old  boy,  you  have  had  more  than  your  share, 
but  don't  break  down  now."  And  gradually  John  got  him 
quiet. 
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In  the  days  that  followed,  John  was  assiduous  in  his 
attentions  to  the  household  in  Manchester  Square.  George 
was  obliged  to  go  racing,  he  was  not  in  the  position  to  remain 
away ;  besides,  he  could  do  no  good  at  home,  and  the 
doctor  held  out  hopes  that  with  the  return  of  summer,  Ben 
might  be  with  them  for  weeks  yet. 

"  What  has  become  of  Graham  ? "  said  Colonel  Jones 
at  the  club,  "  never  see  him  here  now,  nor  on  a  race-course." 

"  Probably  run  away  with  somebody's  wife,"  replied 
Major  Lloyd. 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  the  colonel.  "  He  played  a 
game  of  that  sort  once,  and  I  don't  think  he  thought  much 
of  it."  . 

"Oh,  well  then,  we  shall  most  likely  see  him  again," 
retorted  Lloyd.  "  Have  a  game  of  billiards  ?  " 

Graham's  whole  nature  seemed  to  soften.  Often  he  could 
not  believe  he  was  the  same  man  that  a  few  weeks  before 
would  have  glanced  with  a  cynical  grin  at  a  sad  case  in 
the  morning  paper.  He  took  flowers  round  to  Ben,  he 
laughed  with  him,  he  read  him  stories,  he  carried  him  up 
and  down  stairs,  he  walked  beside  him  in  the  bath-chair 
when  he  went  for  an  airing  in  the  Park,  but  he  avoided  the 
thoroughfares  where  the  fashionable  women  and  smart  men 
lounged  about.  "  They  won't  understand,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "  and  they  are  sure  to  put  a  wrong  construction 
on  it." 

Ben  was  absolutely  happy,  never  had  the  little  fellow 
been  happier.  Is  it  not  better,  after  all,  to  be  taken  while 
the  sun  is  still  shining  and  the  birds  singing,  and  the 
muscle  is  standing  on  our  limbs,  than  to  drag  on  through 
the  long  twilight  of  old  age,  piping  and  croaking  for  por- 
ridge and  gruel,  while  our  relatives  watch  us  with  eager, 
hungry  eyes  and  wonder  what  we  said  to  our  solicitor  at 
the  last  interview  we  had  with  him  ? 
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Mary  grew  to  smile,  and  Elsie  !  well,  if  Elsie  worshipped 
him  before,  how  much  more  must  she  love  the  man  who 
puts  everything  aside  to  comfort  the  last  days  of  her 
brother,  and  cheer  them  all  on  to  bear  up  manfully  and 
with  resignation?  Ah,  Elsie,  little  you  knew  how  the 
form  of  a  tall,  flashy  woman,  often  rose  before  John 
Graham,  when  he  thought  of  you — a  form  that  he  hated 
and  loathed,  but  it  stood  between  you  and  him,  and  defied 
him  to  come  nearer. 


CHAPTER    XL 

THE  Dunne  property,  like  nearly  all  Scotch  properties,  was 
entailed  in  the  male  line,  and  the  young  gentleman,  who  in 
the  natural  order  of  things  would  succeed  to  it,  was  a  dis- 
tant cousin  of  the  present  lord's.  The  father  of  this 
young  man  had  been  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  and 
early  in  life  he  became  convinced  that  he  was  sent  into 
the  world  to  show  his  fellow-creatures  the  awful  misery 
that  awaited  them  hereafter,  and  the  mode  he  adopted  to 
prove  to  them  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  convert  them 
to  a  proper  life,  was  a  simple  one.  He  hired  a  van  and  an 
old  horse  and  trudged  along  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  with  a  few  enthusiasts  with  him — 
his  wife  being  one.  When  they  reached  a  town  or  village, 
they  would  camp  at  some  suitable  spot  for  a  day  or  so, 
and  then  sally  forth  through  the  streets  to  the  market 
square  or  the  village  green,  and  point  out  to  the  crowd 
that  collected  how  rapidly  and  surely  they  were  approaching 
the  fires  of  hell. 

Human  beings  are  very  inquisitive  and  a  crowd  is  easily 
collected.  If  a  man  chose  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  St. 
James'  Street  and  gaze  intently  at  a  chimney-pot  above 
him,  though  there  was  nothing  wrong  about  the  chimney 
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or  the  house  it  belonged  to,  he  would  soon  have  an 
anxious  assemblage  of  men,  women  and  boys  around  him, 
and  if  he  were  a  bit  of  an  actor  and  occasionally  said 
"  Oh  ! "  or  "  Ah  ! "  or  "  Good  gracious !  "  the  excitement 
would  become  intense. 

What  sect  Mr.  Dunne  belonged  to  we  have  not  the 
faintest  notion,  nor  do  we  care  to  enquire,  for  we  would 
not  hurt  the  religious  scruples  of  our  readers  for  anything. 
All  we  know  is  that  he  addressed  his  audience  with  sten- 
torian voice  and  great  vehemence,  pointing  out  to  them 
the  folly  of  their  ways,  and  concluded  by  singing  a  hymn, 
in  the  rendering  of  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  wife  and 
followers. 

Having  held  meetings  in  every  village  and  town  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  conclusively  proved  to  the 
population  that  their  lives  hereafter  would  be  extremely  hot 
and  uncomfortable,  he  migrated  with  his  wife  and  son,  then 
but  a  boy,  to  America,  where  he  hired  another  horse  and 
van  and  plodded  his  way  through  the  States,  meeting  occa- 
sionally with  success,  and  occasionally  with  eggs,  but  never 
turned  from  his  great  purpose,  and  in  time  Heaven,  con- 
cluding we  presume  that  he  had  sufficiently  espoused  its 
cause  and  explained  its  whereabouts,  commanded  him  to 
proceed  thither,  and  doubtless  on  a  winter  evening  St.  Peter 
and  the  late  Mr.  Dunne  sit  together  in  the  porter's  lodge 
playing  a  quiet  game  of  dominoes,  while  the  crowds  without 
clamour  in  vain  for  admittance. 

It  is  only  natural  that  a  boy  thus  brought  up  should 
continue  to  carry  on  the  good  work  his  father  had  com- 
menced, and  we  find  him  at  the  date  of  our  story  trudging 
along  with  a  van  and  a  few  followers  bent  on  the  same 
good  mission.  Of  course,  young  Zachariah  Dunne  knew 
he  would  eventually,  if  he  lived,  inherit  the  estates  of  Lord 
Portobello,  and  whether  it  was  from  a  wish  to  prepare  the 
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inhabitants  on  the  estates  of  Dunne  for  the  terrible  doom 
that  awaited  them,  or  from  a  desire  to  feast  his  eyes  on  the 
rolling  fields  and  distant  hills  that  one  day  must  be  his,  the 
fact  remains,  that  he  almost  annually  pitched  his  camp  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dunne  village  and  remained  there  several 
days,  addressing  meetings  on  the  green  and  otherwise  doing 
good  work.  There  was  another  reason,  too,  why  he  should 
so  often  wish  to  visit  the  Dunne  estates.  Probably  in  no 
other  part  of  the  country,  nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  any 
other  country,  would  he  be  so  well  received.  Everyone 
knew  he  was  the  next  heir,  and  that  Lord  Portobello  was 
getting  on  in  years,  and  there  are  always  people  only  too 
anxious  to  ingratiate  themselves  in  the  good  opinion  of 
those  who  are  coming  after.  Thus  there  were  many 
persons  who  quietly  supported  him,  and  pretended  to  be 
greatly  edified  by  the  magnificence  of  his  perorations. 
Mr.  Coutts,  the  clothier,  who  did  not  serve  the  Castle, 
thought  him  an  exceedingly  enlightened  man.  Mr.  Jopp 
(the  Castle  dealt  with  Todd),  was  "  vara  much  struck  with 
his  reasoning,"  and  so  on. 

It  can  be  easily  imagined  that  to  Lord  Portobello  he 
was  worse  than  any  red  rag  to  a  bull.  His  Lordship  hated 
what  he  called  "  cant  and  hypocrisy,"  and  his  future  heir 
would  have  been  the  last  man  permitted  to  enter  the  doors 
of  Dunne  Castle.  It  rankled  also  in  his  breast  that  he  had 
no  son,  and  the  estates  must  come  a  person  whom  he  con- 
sidered a  milk-sop  and  an  idiot,  and  so  bitter  was  he  that 
between  you  and  us,  reader,  he  did  not  intend  that  he 
should  inherit  a  sou  that  he  was  able  to  keep  him  out  of. 
He  had  taken  care  that  Sarah  should  be  left  comfortably 
off  when  he  was  gone,  but  simply  out  of  spite  he  had  piled 
mortgages  on  the  property  and  placed  the  money  elsewhere, 
usually  at  a  loss.  Old  Macyntire  had  held  a  large  mort- 
gage on  the  property  which  came  to  his  son  George,  and 
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it  was  partly  with  reference  to  this,  and  partly  with  re- 
ference to  other  things  which  will  be  divulged  in  the 
course  of  our  narrative,  that  young  Mr.  Macyntire  is  a 
guest  at  Dunne  Castle  this  spring  evening. 

There  were  three  sat  down  to  dinner,  the  old  Lord, 
Sarah,  and  George  Macyntire ;  the  latter  was  beautifully 
dressed.  Cairngorms  glittered  on  his  shoulders,  on  his 
breast,  by  his  knees,  the  sporran  on  his  kilt  was  a  work  of 
art,  so  grandly  chased  was  the  silver  design,  but  he  wore  it 
two  inches  too  high  and  the  kilt  an  inch  too  low.  Still,  he 
looked  a  fine  Highlander  from  the  back  view. 

His  Lordship  was  evidently  perturbed,  he  frowned  and 
he  fidgetted.  "  Sarah,"  he  cried  at  last,  as  the  soup  ap- 
peared, "  that  d — d  fellow,  Zachariah  Dunne,  is  here  again. 
Not  only  here,"  he  continued  angrily,  "but  he  had  the 
infernal  impertinence  to  shout  to  me  as  I  drove  past  the 
green  there,  '  to  turn  from  my  evil  ways.' " 

"  Did  you  turn,  father  ?  "  said  Lady  Sarah,  quietly. 

Lord  Portobello  never  quite  knew  whether  his  daughter 
was  "  getting  at  him  "  or  not ;  a  suspicion  often  flashed 
across  his  mind,  but  if  she  were,  he  did  not  care.  "  I  turned 
up  the  drive,"  he  said,  "  that's  all  the  turning  I  did,  but  so 
help  me,  if  he  comes  here  upsetting  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood, I'll  have  him  drowned,  and  all  his  crew  with  him." 

George  Macyntire  agreed  that  it  was  disgraceful  that 
respectable  people  should  be  insulted  and  annoyed  on  their 
own  estates,  and  that  he  would  not  stand  it  up  at  his  place. 
A  thought  struck  him.  "  There  is  that  Charles  Macyntire, 
some  relation  of  ours,  you  know,  an  idle,  useless  fellow, 
thinks  he  ought  to  own  my  property  or  something  of 
that  sort.  No  good  to  anyone.  He  is  in  South  Africa 
or  some  place  now;  if  he  came  round  my  place  airing 
his  grievances,  I'd  give  him  a  thundering  good  hiding." 

"  Would  you  ? "  said  Lady  Sarah  in  a  hard,  sarcastic 
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tone,  that  made  both  her  father  and  Macyntire  look  up ;  and 
there  was  a  nasty  look  in  her  eyes  which  pulled  the  young 
gentleman  up  short.  "  I've  always  heard  he  was  the  sort  of 
man  that  could  look  after  himself  in  a  rough  and  tumble." 
Lady  Sarah's  voice  had  modulated.  With  that  instinct, 
which  is  the  peculiar  gift  of  the  feminine  species,  she 
drew  attention  from  herself,  and  put  George  Macyntire  at 
his  ease. 

"  Oh,"  remarked  that  worthy,  "  I  don't  say  he  has  not  got 
grit,  but  I  would  stand  no  nonsense  if  he  came  fooling 
round  my  preserves." 

Dinner  was  over,  and  the  London  papers  had  arrived. 
Lady  Sarah  soon  invented  an  excuse  for  bed,  and  his 
Lordship  proposed  an  adjournment  to  the  smoking-room. 

"  Any  news,  Lord  Portobello  ? "  enquired  George, 
magnificently  arrayed  in  a  coat  of  Macyntire  tartan,  when 
he  entered  the  smoking-room  some  five  minutes  later. 

"  News,"  said  Lord  Portobello,  savagely.  "  Yes,  plenty. 
Mrs.  Smith-Jones,  whose  great  ball  in  New  York  created 
such  a  sensation  last  week,  is  thinking  of  appearing  in  some 
tableaux  vivants  next  week  as  Marie  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
she  and  her  husband  may  be  expected  in  Europe  early 
this  summer.  'An  Aged  Widow's  Blind  Dog*  has  sent  a 
shilling  to  the  Hospital  Fund.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has 
had  another  splendid  massacre,  and  the  Great  Powers  have 
expressed  their  horror.  His  Majesty  has  regretted  deeply 
that  the  incident  took  place,  but  finds  that  it  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  want  of  tact  on  the  part  of  the  Christian 
population.  He  has  suspended  Seega  Pasha,  and  appointed 
Seegaretty  Pasha  in  his  place,  which  appointment  has  given 
great  satisfaction  to  the  Powers.  The  situation  in  the  East 
may,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  very  satisfactory.  The 
murderer  of  Miss  Jane  is  still  at  large.  There's  the 
news,"  cried  Lord  Portobello,  "and  very  sound  and 
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wholesome  it  reads,  doesn't  it?  Oh,  here  is  another 
interesting  item,"  resumed  his  Lordship,  turning  over  a 
leaf.  "  The  Lord  Pigley  Divorce  Case.  Lady  Pigley  seeks 
to  divorce  her  husband  on  the  grounds  of  adultery  with  a 
Mrs.  Blankson,  likewise  charging  him  with  cruelty  and 
neglect.  Lord  Pigley  denies  the  cruelty,  adultery  and 
neglect,  and  brings  a  counter  charge  of  adultery  against 
Lady  Pigley,  against  which  appear  the  names  of  six  co- 
respondents. All  the  dirty  linen  is  washed  in  public  now- 
a-days,"  said  his  Lordship,  tossing  the  paper  on  the  floor, 
"  and  as  for  the  diplomatic  actions  of  the  Powers  a  few 
children  in  a  nursery  could  work  them  better." 

His  Lordship  then  relapsed  into  silence.  Presently 
George  Macyntire  chirped  in,  "  Lord  Portobello " 

The  old  man  had  been  ruminating,  and  roused  up  with 
a  start.  "Well!" 

"  I,  ah,  I  have  been  put  to  very  great  expense  lately  in 
buying  thoroughbred  stock  and  in  improvements  on  my 
property,  and  I — er — wish  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you 
regarding  that  mortgage  I  hold  on  your  property." 

The  fact  was  that  Macyntire  was  very  much  smitten  by 
Lady  Sarah's  charms,  and,  Jew  like,  he  considered  the  best 
method  of  procedure  was  to  touch  on  money  matters  in  the 
first  instance,  and  reach  the  love  part  of  the  business 
gradually.  Lord  Portobello  looked  rather  blank ;  it  would 
have  been  extremely  awkward  for  him  to  pay  this  mortgage 
off  at  the  present  moment.  He  had  invested  heavily  in 
South  African  securities,  and  all  these  securities  had  had  a 
heavy  slump.  Young  Macyntire  noticed  the  dark  look 
come  over  his  host's  face,  and  hastened  on  to  a  pleasanter 
theme,  so  he  imagined.  He  had  no  desire  to  fall  out  with 
his  influential  neighbour,  and  he  did  not  really  want  the 
money.  "  I  have  long  wished,"  he  resumed,  "  to  have  a 
quiet  talk  with  you,  not  on  this  subject  particularly,  but  on 
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another  which  affects  me  far  more  deeply."  The  Earl  looked 
up.  "The  fact  is,  I  am  very  much  attached  to  your 
daughter,  and  I  wondered  whether  you  could — er — say  a 
word  in  my  favour,  or — er "  he  faltered. 

The  old  Lord  did  not  answer  at  once.  Visions  of  the 
Pigley  divorce  suit  were  flitting  across  his  mind,  and  they 
were  very  common.  We  are  bound  to  confess  he  did  not 
take  a  very  exalted  view  of  the  marriage  contract,  he  had 
seen — and  we  have  all  seen — it  fail  times  without  number. 
He  had  noticed  light-hearted  young  women  plunge  into 
matrimony,  only  to  alter  themselves  into  sad,  sedate,  listless 
women,  and  sometimes  worse,  gay,  painted,  frivolous 
paroquets.  He  had  watched  happy  boys  rush  to  the  altar, 
imagining  they  were  on  the  highest  rung  of  the  ladder  that 
reaches  to  heaven,  and  in  a  short  time  they  became 
apathetic,  miserable,  middle-aged  men.  He  had  no  par- 
ticular objection  to  young  Macyntire,  and  he  saw  at  once 
that  such  an  alliance  would  have  many  great  advantages  for 
him.  His  daughter  would  be  rich,  her  property  or  her 
husband's  would  adjoin  his,  his  position  in  the  county  would 
be  strengthened,  and  lastly,  his  daughter  would  be  within 
hail,  and,  after  all,  the  old  man  was  very  fond  of  her  in  his 
way.  Of  course,  he  had  no  notion  of  what  had  transpired 
on  that  autumn  day  when  Charlie  Macyntire  had  pulled  her 
out  of  the  river. 

"  Why  the  devil  don't  you  ask  her  ?  "  he  said  at  last. 

The  truth  is  young  Macyntire  had  been  trying  to  ask 
her  whenever  he  had  got  an  opportunity,  but  somehow 
Lady  Sarah  would  not  be  asked,  she  always  turned  him 
off.  When  he  tried  to  be  serious  she  instantly  became 
gay,  and  in  vain  had  George  tried  to  press  his  suit. 

"  Lady  Sarah  is  very  difficult  to  approach,"  replied  George, 
"  and  I  think  I  am  shy  or  awkward,  and  I  can  only  say  I 
wish  you  would  put  in  a  word  for  me." 
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"  Look  here,  my  boy,"  said  the  Earl,  rising  and  lighting  a 
candle.  "Women  like  being  asked  to  marry,  they  look 
upon  proposals  much  as  you  look  on  deer.  Some  people 
get  one  stag  in  their  life  time,  some  get  fifty  in  a  season, 
and  some  dream  they  get  them,  and  never  get  them  at  all. 
There  is  not  an  old  maid  in  the  world  but  imagines  that  at 
some  time  of  her  life  she  refused  somebody,  and  if  you 
sifted  the  transaction  to  the  bottom  you  would  probably  find 
that  Tom  Jones  had,  long  ago,  asked  her  if  she  would  have  one 
lump  or  two  in  her  tea,  and,  perhaps,  smiled  as  he  made 
the  remark,  a  smile  that  was  almost  lost  on  her  at  the  time  ; 
but  twenty  years  afterwards  that  smile  was  accompanied  by 
honeyed  words  of  love  ;  it  had  become  the  dream,  the  lost 
chance  of  her  life,  though  Jones  had  gone  to  the  devil 
twenty  years  ago.  "  Be  bold,  and  go  for  them,  that  is  the  only 
advice  I  can  give  you.  If  Sarah  says  Yes,  I  have  naught  to 
say  against  it.  If  she  says  No,  well,  then  the  noes  must 
have  it." 

George  Macyntire  was  well  pleased  with  his  night's 
work ;  he  had  imagined  the  proud  Earl  would  have  listened 
coldly  to  his  proposition,  and,  perhaps,  turned  a  deaf  ear 
on  it  entirely. 

Lady  Sarah  was  up  betimes  in  the  morning,  and  long 
before  breakfast  she  had  been  holding  a  lengthy  consulta- 
tion with  the  keepers  in  the  gun-room,  and  the  outcome  of 
that  consultation  was  apparently  in  every  way  satisfactory, 
judging  from  the  high  spirits  she  displayed  at  that  meal. 
All  the  morning  George  had  been  practising  suitable 
attitudes  and  soft,  feeling  sentences,  but  a  man  cannot 
propose  at  breakfast ;  he  cannot  munch  ham  and  discuss 
matrimony  from  the  same  dish,  the  two  will  not  assimilate  ; 
and,  after  breakfast,  when  he  considered  his  chance  would 
come,  Lady  Sarah  disappeared. 

He  approached  the  gillies  around  the  gun-room  door, 
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"  Has  Lady  Sarah  gone  fishing  or  cycling  ?  "  They  all 
repeated  the  same  chorus,  "  I  dunna  ken."  Nothing  to  be 
gathered  from  them,  so  he  betook  himself  to  the  village. 
He  first  tried  the  Post-office.  Her  ladyship  had  not  been 
there.  He  tried  the  butcher's,  and  the  baker's,  but  all  to 
the  same  purpose ;  and,  with  downcast  feelings,  he  at  length 
wended  his  way  back  across  the  green  to  the  castle.  Music 
fell  upon  his  ears  and  caused  him  to  pause.  Six  pale-faced, 
long-haired,  white,  miserable  young  men  were  earnestly 
singing  to  an  admiring  audience  of  the  school-children  and 
a  few  women.  Partly  for  something  to  do,  and  partly  out 
of  curiosity  he  drew  near.  Of  course,  he  knew  it  was  the 
Zachariah  Dunne  division  performing  a  matinee.  The 
words  of  a  hymn — a  little  production  of  Zachariah's  to  suit 
the  locality — were  delivered  slowly  and  earnestly,  and  ran 
thus : — 

Hallelujah  !  Hallelujah  !  see  the  awful  fire 

Where  the  wicked  flounder  night  and  day  : 
Never  can  they  rest  awhile,  never  may  they  tire  ; 

And  this  shall  be  their  destiny  for  aye. 

Come,  then,  while  you  have  the  chance,  come  then  while  you  may, 

Listen  to  the  mighty  preacher's  voice  ; 
Leave  the  paths  of  worldliness,  leave  the  glitt'ring  way — 

Come  with  us  and  cheerfully  rejoice. 

The  words  had  a  great  effect  on  the  audience.  But 
Macyntire  left,  there  was  no  business  to  be  done  there,  and 
slowly  retraced  his  steps  to  the  castle. 

At  lunch  he  thought  that  surely  he  would  find  Lady 
Sarah,  but  no,  she  did  not  put  in  an  appearance,  and  the 
servants  had  no  idea  where  she  was.  His  Lordship,  too, 

was  in  a  bad  temper.    "  That  d d  Zachariah  is  going  to 

be  about  the  place  at  least  a  week,  they  tell  me  !  I  won't 
have  it,  I  won't,"  the  old  man  mumbled,  and  muttered  im- 
precations or  execrations — it  does  not  matter  which.  The 
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afternoon  passed,  Macyntire  wandered  up  the  river,  he 
enquired  of  everyone  he  met,  but  no  trace  or  tidings  could 
he  learn  of  Sarah ;  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  when  he 
came  down  to  dinner,  Lord  Portobello  informed  him  that 
his  daughter  had  such  a  bad  headache  she  could  not  come 
down. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

THE  spot  that  Zachariah  Dunne  had  chosen  for  an  encamp- 
ment was  beside  the  main  road  on  the  east  side  of  the 
village.  The  road  here  passed  by  the  edge  of  a  large  wood, 
and  there  was  a  good  wide  tract  of  green  grass  between  the 
road  and  the  wall  that  skirted  the  wood  that  belonged,  for 
all  we  know,  to  anyone.  If  there  was  one  thing  that 
Zachariah  had  had  to  study  more  than  another  it  was  the 
law  of  trespass.  Although  bent  on  such  a  good  purpose,  it 
was  curious  how  little  people  fancied  his  immediate  society, 
and  the  great  difficulty  in  his  travels  was  to  find  suitable 
spots  where  he  could  halt  his  van  unmolested  and  in  peace. 
If  there  was  a  locality  that  required  greater  precaution  to 
roost  on,  it  was  the  land  which  he  would  eventually  with 
ordinary  luck  possess. 

He  carried  a  tent  which  in  fine  weather  was  pitched 
handy  to  the  van,  but  the  weather  was  yet  too  uncertain  to 
permit  the  redeemers  or  redressers,  or  whatever  they  called 
themselves,  using  it,  so  they  slept  within  the  vehicle.  It 
was  fitted  much  as  cabins  on  board  a  small  steamer  are, 
four  berths  could  be  erected  on  the  left  and  four  on  the 
right,  two  upper  and  two  lower,  with  a  narrow  passage 
between ;  but  as  there  were  only  six  of  them  on  tour  at  the 
present  time,  Zachariah  and  Ebenezer  Sobubbel  occupied 
the  two  berths  to  the  right,  and  Jonathan  Spunge,  Ezekiel 
Flacks,  Joshua  Pype  and  Abednego  Jones  took  up  their 
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positions  on  the  left.  Their  frugal  supper  was  over,  the 
fire  without  was  almost  spent,  and  the  six  worthies,  clothed 
in  flannel  pyjamas,  were  enjoying  that  first  blessed  sleep 
which  comes  to  all  who  firmly  and  conscientiously  do  a 
good  honest  day's  work,  when  a  long,  low  wail  aroused 
Zachariah.  He  raised  himself  on  one  elbow,  again  the  wail 
fell  on  his  ears.  "  Ebenezer,  listen,"  he  whispered,  but 
Ebenezer  was  already  listening,  and  so  were  the  four  gentle- 
men opposite. 

"A  summons,"  muttered  Ebenezer,  in  a  hoarse  voice. 
"  Let  us  see." 

Silently,  and  in  a  cluster,  they  drew  the  curtain  of  the 
van  aside  and  peered  into  the  night.  It  was  a  mild,  wild 
night,  there  was  a  good  moon,  but  heavy  clouds  were 
chasing  across  it  from  the  south-west  and  obliterating  the 
landscape.  Again  the  long,  low,  unearthly  wail  fell  on  their 
cars ;  a  big,  black  cloud  swept  across  the  moon,  and  fifty 
yards  before  them  stood  a  tall,  white  figure.  It  was  a  female 
figure  with  long  wings  and  a  hat.  Slowly  it  beckoned  to 
them. 

"  It  is  St.  Catharine,"  muttered  Ezekiel  Flacks;  "  I  know 
her  by  the  crown."  Again  a  cloud  obscured  the  moon,  and 
the  long  wail  went  up. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  whispered  Zachariah. 

"  It  is  evident  she  hath  trouble  on  her  breast  and  wishes 
to  reveal  somewhat,"  replied  Ebenezer  in  a  quaky  voice. 
"  Perhaps  there  has  been  murder  committed  here." 

"  Let  us  keep  together  and  follow  should  she  beckon 
again,"  suggested  Ezekiel,  "it  maybe  treasure  she  would 
lead  us  to." 

Once  more  the  moon  shone  forth  and  there  stood  the 
figure  solemnly  beckoning. 

"  Let  us  go,"  said  Zachariah. 

The  six  men,  holding  on  to  one  another,  quietly  and 
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cautiously  slipped  down  the  steps  and  glided  towards  the 
ghost.  They  passed  the  old  horse  munching  the  grass,  but 
it  did  not  strike  them  at  the  time  how  unconcerned  he  was. 
When  the  moon  came  forth  again,  the  figure  was  further 
down  the  road  that  led  into  the  wood,  still  beckoning  them 
on.  On  they  crept,  but  soon  the  road  became  undefined. 
It  crossed  peat  hags  and  marshy  places,  and  only  a  person 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  place  could  have  passed 
along  it  in  that  uncertain  light  without  getting  stuck  in  a 
bog.  Ebenezer  slipped,  but  Joshua  and  Abednego  pulled 
him  out,  covered  with  slime. 

Every  time  the  moon  shone  out  the  figure  was  before 
them,  still  beckoning  them  on. 

"  I  propose  we  tarry  a  moment,"  said  Zachariah,  "  and 
address  the  Saint."  He  was  wet  through,  and  so  were  all 
his  crew.  "  You  are  sure  it  is  St.  Catharine  ?  "  he  whispered 
to  Ezekiel. 

"  Certain,"  said  Ezekiel.  He  was  not  certain,  but  having 
pronounced  in  favour  of  that  worthy  Saint,  he  did  not  feel 
that  he  could  retire  from  the  situation  with  any  dignity  if  he 
expressed  any  doubt  now. 

"Let  us  approach  her  through  prayer,"  whispered 
Zachariah.  They  knelt  in  the  bog.  "  Oh,  St.  Catharine  1 " 
whined  Zachariah — "  What  did  she  do  ?  "  he  queried  of 
Ezekiel,  giving  him  a  nudge  with  his  elbow. 

"  Nothing,  that  I  know  of,"  retorted  that  worthy. 

"  Oh,  St.  Catharine !  you  who  did  nothing  on  earth,  and 
art  now  in  Heaven,  come  to  us,  poor  benighted  wanderers, 
and  guide  us  through  this  deep  morass  to  do  your  bidding 
and  execu  te  your  wishes." 

They  had  penetrated  some  quarter  of  a  mile  into  the 
wood  now,  and  still  with  a  weary  wail  the  figure  of  St. 
Catharine  beckoned  them  on. 

"What  is  that  I  hear?"  cried  Jonathan  Spunge,  who 
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had  a  quick  ear.  "  Spirits  are  approaching  from  the 
rear." 

Yes,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it,  heavy  footsteps  were 
approaching  from  behind  them. 

"  Bear  up,  brethren,"  muttered  Zachariah,  <(  peradventure 
they  are  angels." 

"The  tread  is  too  heavy,  brother,"  sadly  ejaculated 
Ebenezer. 

"  Can  we  not  hide  ?  "  suggested  Joshua ;  but  the  peaty 
nature  of  the  ground  afforded  poor  chance  of  concealment. 

The  six  huddled  together  under  a  peat  hag,  inwardly  and 
anxiously  hoping  the  angels  might  pass  without  noticing 
them.  And  now  the  gleam  of  a  lantern  shone  forth, 
lighting  up  the  thousand  little  pools  and  dark  patches  of 
peaty  ground  about  them,  and  the  sound  of  a  human  voice 
fell  on  their  ears. 

"I  hae  me  doots,  but  there  are  pochers  aboot.  Tak' 
them  alive  eef  possible,  but  if  they  show  fight  use  your 
guns,"  said  a  voice.  The  light  from  the  lantern  flashed  to 
the  right  and  then  to  the  left  as  the  men  steadily  approached, 
but  who  they  were  or  how  many  there  were  the  frightened 
followers  of  Zachariah  could  not  determine.  Twenty  yards 
from  them  the  lantern  stopped,  glaring  steadily  at  the  little 
group  under  the  peat  hag.  "What's  yon  beneath  the 
peat  hag,  Jemmy  ?  "  cried  the  voice.  "  Is  it  goats  ?  "  Six 
white  faces  and  huddled  forms  were  distinctly  visible. 
"  Hi !  who's  there  ?  "  it  cried  again.  No  answer  came. 
"  Give  'em  a  charge  of  No.  4,  Jemmy ;  if  it's  goats,  it'll  no 
matter." 

They  heard  the  click  of  a  gun.  "  Don't  fire !  don't 
fire  1 "  shrieked  Zachariah,  jumping  up. 

"  It  is  no  goats,"  said  the  voice ;  "  haud  up  ye  gun, 
Jemmy.  Come  forrard  noo  and  gie  yerselves  up,  and  if 
ane  o'  ye  tries  bolting,  he'll  hae  a  charge  o'  shot  in  him,  as 
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sure  as  me  name  is  Macdonald.  Noo,  then,"  he  cried,  as 
six  trembling  forms  came  crouching  up,  "  ye'll  come  to  the 
castle  and  explain  yer  conduct  to  his  Lardship.  Peter, 
keep  ahead  wi'  the  lantern.  Jemmy,  and  you,  John,  keep 
ye  pieces  at  full  cock,  and  blow  the  brains  oot  o'  the  first 
divil  that  falls  oot.  Are  ye  ready  ?  March." 

The  shade  of  St.  Catharine  had  disappeared !  To  tell  the 
truth,  it  was  following  close  behind  the  crowd,  and  just  as 
they  emerged  from  the  wood  on  the  high  road,  Macdonald 
felt  a  hand  pluck  his  sleeve.  He  turned  sharply. 

"  S-s-s-hush,"  whispered  a  voice,  and  the  hand  held  him 
back.  "  Not  a  word  to  his  Lordship  about  me.  Say  you 
suspected  poachers  and  followed  them  into  the  wood.  I 
will  cut  across  the  fields." 

"  A'reet,  Meelady,"  replied  the  man,  and  St.  Catharine 
was  gone. 

Lord  Portobello  and  George  Macyntire  had  passed  a 
quiet  and  uninteresting  evening.  His  Lordship  was  thinking 
of  the  idiot  who  was  to  succeed  him,  and  was  now  cccu  - 
pying  his  time  in  upsetting  the  village  folk  with  his  absurd 
doctrines.  Macyntire  had  been  wondering  whether  Lady 
Sarah  was  purposely  avoiding  him,  and  how  he  was  to  get 
a  chance  of  putting  his  proposal  plainly  and  suitably  before 
her. 

They  had  just  concluded  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed,  when 
a  knock  came  to  the  smoking-room  door.  "  Macdonald  to 
see  you,  my  Lord,  on  a  matter  of  importance." 

"  Macdonald,  eh,  at  this  hour  ?  " — it  was  past  twelve. 
"  Show  him  in." 

The  old  keeper  was  behind  the  door  and  entered  at  once. 
With  him  came  a  strong  whiff  of  tobacco,  peat,  pine  and 
whisky.  He  touched  his  cap. 

"  What  is  it,  Macdonald  ?  " 

"  We  hae  taken  six  po'chers  in  the  Long  Wood,  and  I 
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thought  it  adveesible  to  bring  them  to  ye  Lardship  to  see 
what  ye  would  propose  before  taking  them  to  the  station." 

"  Poachers,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  how  did  you  take  them  ? 
Tell  me  all  about  it." 

"  I  had  had  suspeecions  for  some  time,"  resumed  the 
old  man,  "  and  to-night  we  watched  and  saw  six  men  enter 
the  wood  by  Christie's  bog.  We  came  upon  them  aboot 
half  a-mile  doon  the  old  cart  track,  and  if  we  hadna  been 
armed  and  taken  a  firm  stand,  it's  a  mess  of  blood  might 
ha'  been  spilt." 

"  Who  are  they  ?    What  names  do  they  give  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  list  of  them,  ye  Lardship.  Here  it  is,"  said 
the  keeper.  After  fumbling  in  his  pockets  he  produced  a 
greasy  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  were  the  names  of  Zachariah 
and  his  crew. 

Lord  Portobello  gazed  at  it  some  considerable  time,  and 
his  features,  which  had  at  first  looked  black,  gradually  as- 
sumed a  softer  aspect.  "  Where  are  they  ?  "  he  said  at 
length. 

"  In  the  gun-room,  safe  and  sound,"  replied  the  keeper. 

"  Bring  them  in." 

In  a  few  minutes  a  number  of  heavy  treads  announced 
the  approach  of  the  poachers  and  their  guardians.  The 
poachers  were  shown  in  first.  Oh,  what  a  motley  lot- 
covered  .  in  mud  and  slime,  with  white,  haggard  faces ! 
Behind  them  came  Jemmy  Anderson  and  Peter  Macdonald, 
son  of  the  old  keeper,  with  guns  on  their  arms. 

Lord  Portobello  looked  at  them  for  a  moment  with 
withering  scorn.  "  So  you  have  been  caught  poaching  on 
my  preserves,  have  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sir  ! — oh,  my  Lord ! "  cried  Zachariah,  "  we  were  not 
poaching.  The  shade  of  the  holy  St.  Catharine  appeared 
to  us,  and  summoned  us  into  the  wood.  To  us  the  voices 
of  the  dead  are  even  as  the  early  worm  is  to  the  bird." 
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"  Silence  !"  said  his  Lordship.  "  I  do  not  want  dead  voices, 
nor  early  worms,  facts  are  what  I  go  on.  Macdonald,  where 
did  you  find  these  men  ?  " 

"  Half-a-mile  into  the  Long  Wood,  and  they  were  hiding 
in  a  peat  hag  when  we  came  upon  them." 

"  That  is  enough.  Remove  them  to  the  station.  Had 
they  arms,  or  nets,  or  aught  of  that  sort  ?  " 

"We  havena  had  time  to  investeegate  yet,  me  Lord." 

11  Oh,  my  Lord,  please  do  not  send  us  to  the  station," 
whined  Zachariah ;  "  our  reputation  will  be  tarnished  and 
our  occupation  blighted  if  you  do  this.  I  assure  you  we 
have  done  no  harm  to  anything " 

"  Except  ourselves,"  chimed  in  Ebenezer. 

"  We  were  lured  on  by  a  vision,"  continued  Zachariah, 
"  by  a  spirit,  as  all  my  friends  can  prove,  and  any  reparation 
we  can  make,  we  gladly  will." 

Lord  Portobello  was  silent.  He  began  to  see  a  way 
out  of  an  uncomfortable  situation.  "  Look  here,  Zachariah 
Dunne,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  will  give  you  to  eleven  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning  to  get  clear  of  my  property  for  ever  and 
for  aye  while  I  am  alive.  If  ever  you  set  foot  on  it 
again  I  will  prosecute  you  for  poaching.  You  can  give  me 
your  word  to  that,  and  go  free,  or  go  to  the  station." 

Zachariah  little  thought  to  get  off  so  cheaply.  He  knew 
the  hatred  the  old  Lord  had  for  him,  and  he  could  almost 
have  hugged  him  when  he  heard  his  words  ;  in  fact,  he  did 
make  a  step  forward,  but  old  Portobello  raised  his  arm. 
"  Don't  come  near  me,"  he  cried.  "  I  never  thought  to  see 
you  within  these  walls,  and  I  never  will  again.  Is  it  yes  or 
is  it  no  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  Lord,  and  thank  you  for  your  leniency." 

"  Then,  begone." 

The  six  reformers  shuffled  out  accompanied  by  Jemmy 
and  Peter, 
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"  Give  the  poor  devils  some  whisky,"  said  Portobello  to 
Macdonald,  who  lingered  behind,  "  then  let  them  go  and 
see  me  at  9.30  to-morrow." 

"  Yes,  my  Lord,"  and  the  keeper  bowed,  and  retired. 

Macyntire  had  looked  on  an  amused  spectator.  "  You 
have  got  rid  of  your  religious  relative  rather  neatly,"  he  said 
to  Lord  Portobello  as  they  mounted  the  stairs.  The  other 
did  not  reply.  "  Good  night,"  he  said,  as  they  reached  the 
send  landing. 

The  old  lord  paused  as  he  reached  his  bedroom  door. 
"  I  wonder  whether  Sarah's  head  is  better.  I'll  go  and  see." 

He  opened  the  door  of  her  room  noiselessly.  Sarah  was 
in  bed  asleep.  Lord  Portobello  looked  round.  He  was  a 
quick  observer.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed  hung  an  old  brown 
pot  hat  of  his,  which  had  evidently  been  recently  worn, 
there  were  mud-splashes  on  it ;  a  pair  of  heavy  shoes  that 
were  still  wet  and  soiled  lay  on  the  floor,  and  over  a  chair 
hung  a  night-gown  covered  in  mud.  He  smiled.  Gently 
approaching  the  bed  he  kissed  his  daughter's  forehead. 
She  started.  "Good- night,  St.  Catharine,"  he  said 
smilingly. 

"  Good-night,  father,"  came  from  beneath  the  clothes. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

POOR  little  Ben  has  grown  weaker.  Elsie  carries  him 
up  and  down  stairs  now,  but  he  suffers  no  pain,  and  he  is 
happy,  yes,  happy !  and  this  after  all  is  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  worth  of  existence.  The  flame  is  burning  very 
weakly  and  unsteadily,  but  no  one  knows  when  the  light 
will  flicker  finally  and  disappear. 

On  the  Sunday  before  the  Epsom  Spring  Meeting,  John 
Graham  was  smoking  a  cigar  in  the  parlour  in  Manchester 
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Square.  The  ladies  had  gone  to  bed,  and  there  were  only 
George  Hobson  and  John  left  to  discuss  the  future,  or 
ponder  on  the  past. 

"  Well,"  said  John,  jumping  up  after  a  long  silence,  "  if 
Killarney  wins  the  City,  I'll  eat  him." 

"  Why  should  you  think  he  won't  ?  "  replied  George.  "  I 
can  find  no  liberties  being  taken  with  him,  mind  you,"  he 
added,  "  and,  if  he  was  a  wrong  'un,  there  would  be  some 
of  the  heads  nibbling." 

"  Well,  as  I  said  before,  I  think  Hetley's  too  shrewd  to 
put  any  one  in  to  lay  the  horse,  anyhow,  till  the  last 
moment,  but  I'm  certain  in  my  own  mind  that  it  is  simply 
public  money  that  has  brought  him  to  his  present  position; 
and  now,  everyone  with  a  book  on  the  race,  is  so  blocked 
up  with  Killarney  that  no  one  will  offer  ;  but  there's 
another  thing."  John  dropped  his  voice  and  drew  his 
chair  up.  "You  know,"  he  said,  "I  go  shooting  down 
there  a  good  bit  in  winter  with  old  Turner,  and 
have  a  day  or  two  with  the  hounds  as  a  rule.  Well, 
for  some  years  I've  known  a  hard-riding,  sporting  farmer 
fellow  there,  who  knows  more  than  any  tout — in  fact,  he  has 
never  put  me  wrong  yet.  How  he  gets  his  information  I 
don't  know.  All  I  know  is,  it  is  good.  Well,  I  have 
bought  horses  from  him  a  time  or  two,  and  one  way  and 
another  struck  up  a  friendship,  and  he  keeps  me  very  well 
pubtcd.  Now  read  that  received  this  morning." 

George  took  the  letter.  "  You're  sure  you  would  like  me 
to  read  this,"  he  said,  pausing.  "  I  don't  want  to  pry." 

"  My  dear  George,  I  want  you  to  know  as  much  as  I 
know,  and  you  can  then  form  your  own  opinion." 

George  opened  the  letter. 

v  HONOURED  SIR, — 

*'  You  are  aware  that  Killarney,  along  with  one  or 
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two  others,  was  sent  from  Buckley  over  to  John  Hawk's 
place,  at  Nuthill,  about  three  weeks  since,  the  reason  given 
being  that  it  was  better  going  there  than  at  Buckley.  Now 
that,  to  start  with,  made  me  suspicious,  because  I  know 
that  the  going  on  the  Nuthill  gallop  is  not  nearly  so  good ; 
especially  so,  considering  the  weather  we  have  been  having, 
so  I  set  about  making  what  discoveries  I  could,  and  I  found 
that  that  Scotch  lad  that  had  been  riding  him  in  his  work,  was 
not  riding  him  at  Nuthill — in  fact,  was  not  with  him  at  all. 

"  The  other  horses  that  went  with  him,  presumably  to 
complete  their  preparations  quickly,  won't,  from  what  I  can 
see  of  them,  be  ready  to  run  this  year,  and  the  lads  with 
them  are  a  silly  lot  of  boys.  Hetley  canters  over  in  the 
afterncon,  and  has  the  horses  out.  Now,  I  was  getting 
more  and  more  sure  something  was  wrong,  so  one  after- 
noon I  determined,  if  possible,  to  have  a  good  look  at  the 
horse.  I  rode  a  hack  over  the  downs,  and  concealed 
myself  under  the  brow  of  the  hill,  handy  to  the  finish  of 
the  mile  gallop.  Killarney,  I  believe,  is  a  three -year-old 
chestnut.  I  have  never  seen  him,  and  know  nobody  who 
has.  He  is  Irish  bred,  and  only  imported  at  the  back  end. 
Well,  through  the  glasses  I  watched  the  string,  and  made 
out  four  or  five  two-year-olds,  and  a  bigger  horse — a 
chestnut — which  must  be  Killarney.  Hetley  sent  a  couple 
of  the  two-year-olds  five  furlongs,  and  then  the  chestnut 
came  the  mile  by  himself.  When  he  was  about  half  down 
the  course,  I  jumped  on  my  hack,  and  cantered  leisurely 
towards  where  I  knew  he  would  pull  up. 

"  Of  course,  I  pretended  to  know  nothing  of  any  horses 
being  galloped,  but  was  merely  crossing  the  downs  on  pleasure 
or  business — one's  as  good  as  t'other.  As  luck  would  have  it, 
the  horses  had  just  pulled  up,  and  were  walking  round  when  I 
cantered  by,  and  then  I  saw  Hetley  galloping  on  his  hack, 
evidently  in  the  deuce  of  a  temper,  towards  me.  I  thought 
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I  might  get  a  brace  at  one  shot,  so  I  pulled  up  and  filled 
a  pipe,  but  all  the  time  I  was  taking  stock  of  the  chest- 
nut. 

"  Now  I  don't  pretend  to  know  a  deal  about  racing — and 

there's  d d  few  do  as  think  they  do,  but  that's  outside 

of  this ; — but  I  do  know  a  horse,  as  you  know,  and  that 
chestnut  is  a  four-year-old,  or  I'll  retire  from  giving  an 
opinion  in  future.  He  is  not  a  bright  chestnut  nor  a  dark 
one — half-ways  between,  with  a  white  blaze  on  his  forehead, 
and  one  white  fetlock,  the  off-fore.  I  should  have  expected 
to  see  Killarney  almost  a  classic-shaped  horse,  from  his 
Irish  performances,  but  this  animal,  though  good-looking 
enough,  was  a  ragged,  loose  sort  of  a  horse.  I  had  just 
had  time  to  take  this  in  when  up  came  Hetley.  'What 

the  d 1  are  you  doing  here,  sir  ?  Do  you  know 

these  downs  are  private  ? '  I  was  lighting  my  pipe.  I 
let  him  finish,  and  then  I  blew  the  match  out.  'Ah, 
Mr.  Hetley,  how  are  you  ?  I  was  just  cantering  over  to 
Mr.  Gray's  farm,  to  see  after  some  young  stock  I  have  there. 
Sorry  if  I  have  done  any  harm.'  Hetley  coloured;  he 
rightly  put  me  down  as  a  mug,  I  suppose.  'Well,'  he 
resumed,  '  I  don't  want  people  on  my  private  gallops 
when  my  horses  are  doing  work.'  '  Quite  right,  Mr.  Hetley. 
I'm  very  sorry  I  came,  but  I  hope  I  have  not  upset  the 
horse  as  much  as  I  appear  to  have  done  you.'  '  That's  not  it,' 
he  cried ;  '  it's  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  thing ;  the  abuse  of 
private  contract.  How  can  I  train  horses  here  if  all  the 
world  is  going  to  gallop  about  the  place  ?  '  I  again  pointed 
out  to  him  my  reasons  for  crossing  the  downs,  and  at  last 
he  got  quiet,  calm  and  friendly. 

"  At  length  I  ventured  to  ask  the  name  of  the  chestnut, 
but  he  darkened  over  at  that  suggestion.  '  We  calls  them 
nothing  on  the  downs,'  he  said,  '  we  only  names  them  in 
{he  stable.' 

7* 
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"  I  left  him  all  right ;  but  what  I  want  to  point  out  to  you 
is  this — try  and  find  out  if  Killarney  is  a  loose  sort  of  a 
chestnut,  with  a  white  blaze  on  his  forehead  and  one  white 
off-fore  fetlock;  for  it's  my  belief  Killarney  has  not  been 
out  of  his  box  at  Buckley  for  three  weeks.  Mr.  Macyntire 
was  down  here  a  few  days  since,  and  saw  the  horse  gallop 
the  same  course  I  saw,  but  he  wasn't  allowed  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  horse,  and  he  would  want  to  be 
very  close  to  his  horses  with  photos  and  memoranda 
before  he  would  hazard  on  a  guess,  at  any  time,  as  to 
which  was  his. 

"  This  is  a  long  letter,  but  I  can't  make  it  shorter,  and 
if  this  information  is  as  valuable  as  I  think  it,  you  ought  to 
lose  no  time  in  opposing  the  horse.  Anyhow,  you  must 
oppose  him  for  me  to  the  tune  of  a  pony  on  my  own ;  the 
rest  I  leave  to  you. 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

"JAMES  RICH." 

George  Hobson  folded  the  letter  up,  and  passed  it  back. 

"  What  do  you  think  ?  "  said  John. 

"  Candidly,"  replied  George,  "  I  think  that  if  what  your 
friend  Rich  hints  at  were  true,  some  of  the  London  sharps 
would  have  it." 

"  And  there  I  don't  agree,  George.  Of  course,  I  may 
be  wrong,  but  this  is  how  I  read  it.  Hetley  knows  that  to 
put  anyone  in  to  get  money  out  of  his  horse  will  be 
instantly  spotted  after  the  race,  and,  though  it  may  not  be 
proved,  he  cannot  afford  to  be  suspected,  and  let  his  name 
be  dragged  lower.  My  opinion  is,  he  is  going  quietly  for  a 
big  coup  eventually.  Perhaps  on  the  day  he  may  get 
someone  to  lay  a  couple  of  thousand  against  him,  on  the 
plea  of  hedging.  Anyhow,  this  fact  remains,  there  is  no 
chestnut  horse  answering  to  the  description  of  Killarney 
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doing  any  strong  work  at  Buckley.  You  can  see  that  in 
the  training  reports.  It  is  given  out  that  Kilkrney  is  doing 
his  gallops  at  Nuthill — in  fact  it  was  stated  in  yesterday 
morning's  paper  that  he  won  his  trial  there  in  a  canter. 
Now,  you  have  to  think  of  your  bread  and  butter, 
and  whether  it  be  a  punctureless  tyre,  or  a  flawless 
diamond,  the  thing  is  to  be  in  before  you  find  some 
devil  to  puncture  the  tyr0.  or  flaw  the  diamond.  Take 
my  advice,  go  down  to-morrow  evening  and  take 
up  your  quarters  at  the  White  Hart  at  Epsom.  It  is 
there  that  Macyntire's  horses  are  put  up  for  Epsom 
races.  Try  and  get  a  view  of  the  Buckley  string,  and 
if  Killarney  does  not  answer  to  the  description  of  the 
horse  Rich  gives  us,  then  lay  every  shilling  you  can  against 
him.  I  don't  take  much  notice  of  Rich's  remark,  that  the 
horse  he  saw  looked  more  like  a  four-year-old  than  a  three. 
That's  the  part  of  his  letter  I  like  the  least,  because  the 
better  the  horse  the  more  developed  he  always  is,  in  com- 
parison with  others  of  his  age ;  but  remember,  he  describes 
him  a  loose,  medium-coloured  chestnut,  with  a  white  blaze 
on  the  forehead,  and  one  white  fetlock,  on  the  off- fore-leg. 
If  that  horse  is  produced  to  you  as  Killarney,  I  want  no 
bet ;  if  he  varies  in  any  distinguishable  point,  I  want  you  to 
lay  the  odds  against  him,  for  me  to  win  a  monkey.  One 
word  more,  I  shall  write  Rich  to  try  and  run  up  and  see 
the  horse — he  must  canter  on  the  morning  of  the  race. 
He  will  know  you,  and  he  will  probably  say  a  few  words  to 
you  on  the  matter.  I  shan't  go  to  the  races.  Wire  me 
here  anything,  and  now,  good-night." 

After  Graham  departed  Hobson  stayed  a  few  minutes 
in  the  parlour  after  lighting  the  bed-room  candle, 
evidently  embarrassed  as  to  what  course  to  pursue. 
Apparently,  however,  he  soon  made  up  his  mind.  "  I'll 
wire  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  secure  a  room  at 
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the    White     Hart    and    just  follow  John's   advice   right 
through." 

Simultaneously  at  nine  the  next  morning  two  servant 
girls — who  both  agreed  that  it  was  a  fine  morning — handed 
two  telegrams  to  an  apathetic  lady.  One  ran  thus : — 

11  Landlord,  White  Hart,  Epsom. 
"Please  keep  me  bed-room  to-night  and  to-morrow. 
Sitting-room  also  if  possible. — Reply,  George  Hobson, 
Victoria  Club,  Strand." 

And  the  other  one  was  as  follows : — 

"  James  Rich,  Kennet,  Wilts. 

"  Come  by  first  train  on  receipt  of  this.      Will  wait 
for  you.     Wire — Graham,  Audley  Mansions." 

The  apathetic  lady  handed  some  stamps  back  to  the  girls 
which  they  licked  with  great  relish,  stuck  on  the  messages 
and  passed  the  latter  back,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  land- 
lord at  the  White  Hart  and  the  sporting  farmer  at  Kennet 
would  be  each  opening  a  little  brown  envelope. 

If  the  dear  old  race  that  went  to  sleep  some  fifty  years 
ago  could  rise  up  and  look  round,  they  would  be  bound  to 
say,  "If  pace  is  anything,  boys,  you  are  getting  on  very 
nicely." 

It  was  3.30  p.m.,  and  John  was  walking  restlessly  up  and 
and  down  his  study  carpet.  "  Hang  it,  he  ought  to  be 
here  if  he  caught  the  1.25  from  Swindon.  I  do  hope  he 
was  not  away  from  home." 

"  Mr.  James  Rich,  sir,"  announced  the  servant 

"Thank  goodness,"  muttered  John,  and  in  another 
instant  the  two  men  were  shaking  hands.  "  I  suppose  you 
can  guess  why  I  sent  for  you,"  said  Graham. 
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"  Oh,  yes,"  replies  Rich,  smiling.  He  was  a  dapper  little 
man,  with  sandy  hair  and  complexion  and  small  piercing 
eyes,  shining  under  heavy  brows,  clean-shaven  but  for  some 
small  carefully-cut  whiskers. 

"  You  know,"  continued  Graham,  "  the  more  I  got 
thinking  of  your  letter,  the  more  necessary  I  thought  it  to 
see  you." 

"  Well,  here  I  am,  sir,  and  it  so  happens  I  could  manage 
it  all  right,  and  nobody  is  more  anxious  to  see  the  bottom 
of  this  business  than  I  am." 

The  two  men  talked  anxiously  for  an  hour,  then  Rich  rose 
to  go. 

"  Where  shall  you  put  up  ?  "  asked  Graham. 

"  I've  got  a  pal  in  the  town,  sir." 

"All  right,  and  you  are  sure  you  won't  make  a  mistake 
about  Hobson." 

Rich  shook  his  head,  looked  Graham  straight  in  the  face 
and  smiled. 

"All  right,  there's  nothing  more,  and  you'll  come  and 
have  a  bit  of  dinner  here  with  me  on  Wednesday  night 
after  the  races  ?  " 

"  Right  you  are,  sir."    And  Mr.  Rich  was  gone. 

"  Hi ! "  cried  Graham  after  him,  "  what  address,  if  I 
should  have  to  wire  you  ?  " 

"  Epsom  Town  Post  Office  before  11.30,  Tattersall's  Ring 
after  that." 

The  reader  will  wonder  why  Graham  did  not  go  to 
Epsom  and  judge  of  these  matters  for  himself.  Why  did 
he,  an  idle  man,  leave  other  heads  to  investigate  the  affair, 
while  he,  though  taking  such  an  interest  in  the  proceedings, 
remained  behind  in  London  ?  Men  are  curious  creatures, 
drawn  at  times,  like  the  magnetic  needle,  by  an  unknown 
power  to  point  and  to  act  in  a  certain  direction,  and  John 
Graham  felt  he  could  not  leave  the  house  in  Manchester 
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Square  now.  It  may  have  been  mere  selfishness  on  his 
part,  if  it  be  selfishness  to  help  those  you  love  and  lighten 
their  burden  of  sorrow.  It  may  have  been  foolishness,  if  it 
be  foolish  to  wait  by  the  bedside  hour  after  hour,  day  after 
day,  when  mortal  aid  can  avail  nothing.  But  he  had  under- 
taken a  task — a  task  that  he  considered  but  a  mere  act  of 
friendship — unknown  to  himself,  and  he  felt  that  he  must 
see  it  out  to  the  end,  and  he  knew  the  end  was  very  near. 
George  must  work — what  use  to  worry  him  with  more  cares 
and  anxieties  ?  He  had  talked  it  over  with  Mary,  and  they 
had  both  agreed  ,it  was  useless  to  keep  him  back  from 
Epsom,  or  from  his  business.  What  good  could  it  do  ? 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

GEORGE  HOBSON  was  fortunate,  for  he  found  on  his  arrival 
at  the  White  Hart  that  he  had  not  only  got  a  bedroom,  but 
the  additional  comfort  of  a  sitting-room  was  at  his  disposal ; 
and  oh,  what  a  relief  is  a  comfortable  sitting-room,  where 
after  a  long  tiring  day  on  a  racecourse  you  can  escape  for  a 
few  hours  from  the  seething,  drinking,  chattering  crowd ! 
It  was  entirely  by  a  piece  of  chance  too  that  George  got 
the  rooms.  Had  he  applied  a  week  previous  the  answer 
would  have  been  "  Full  up."  These  rooms  had  been  en- 
gaged for,  or  by — whichever  you  please — Mr.  William 
Hetley,  but  at  the  last  moment  that  gentleman  had  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  stay  with  one  of  the  Epsom  trainers, 
and  thus  it  was  that  George  got  so  well  accommodated. 

He  had  finished  his  dinner  and  was  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  some  greasy  old  novels  that  stood  on  a  small 
bookshelf  when  a  rap  came  to  the  door.  A  little  man 
muffled  up  to  the  eyes  in  an  enormous,  white,  woollen  com- 
forter, wearing  a  very  full,  loose  drab  overcoat,  with  horn 
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buttons  as  big  as  small  saucers  dotted  all  over  it,  opened 
the  door  and  carefully  shut  it. 

"  Evening,  Mr.  Hobson,"  he  said,  removing  a  very  horsey 
pot  hat  and  exhibiting  a  thick  crop  of  sandy  hair.  "  Hope 
I'm  not  intruding ;  but  Mr.  Graham  said  he  thought  you'd 
likely  be  a  bit  lonely  and  asked  me  to  drop  in  and  pass  the 
time  of  day  with  you." 

A  light  began  to  dawn  on  George.  "Ah,  Mr.  Rich,  I 
presume,"  he  said,  rising  and  extending  his  hand. 

"That's  it,  sir;  you've  got  it." 

"  Take  your  coat  off,  Mr.  Rich,  and  come  to  the  fire ;  it's 
wonderful  cold  for  the  time  of  year." 

A  cigar  and  a  whisky  and  soda  soon  put  Mr.  Rich  at 
his  ease.  "  You  know  Hetley's  horses  are  here,  sir,"  he 
remarked,  turning  to  Hobson. 

"Yes,"  replied  George.     "  Three  of  them,  I  hear."     . 

"  No,  only  two." 

"  That's  right,  two  two-year-olds,  and  Killarney  does  not 
come  till  to-morrow." 

Rich  smiled.  "  Of  course,  Mr.  Graham  told  you  of  my 
suspicions,"  he  said. 

"  He  gave  me  your  letter  to  read,"  answered  George. 

"  Well,  at  present,  I  know  nothing  more  except  that  I 
hear  that  Scotch  lad  is  coming  with  the  horse  now ;  but 
to-morrow  I'll  see  the  horse,  and  then,  Mr.  Hobson,  I'll 
see  you.  You  don't  think  anybody  else  has  any  idea 
that  they've  shuffled  these  horses  up?  I  mean,  you 
might  have  heard  a  hint  dropped  in  some  of  those 
London  clubs  that  there  was  a  suspicion  something  was 
wrong." 

"  I  have  never  heard  a  word  against  the  horse,"  replied 
Hobson,  "  since  quotations  on  the  race  appeared,  and 
just  before  I  came  away  to-day,  he  was  a  hotter  and  firmer 
favourite  in  the  clubs  than  ever.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  at 
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two  to  one  to-morrow,  unless  there  is  something  about  that 
displeases  the  touts  in  the  morning." 

"  Yes,"  mused  Rich,  "  and  there  might  very  likely  be 
something  to  displease  them  ;  but  when  I  come  to  think  of 
it,  and  I  often  do,  the  whole  thing  seems  like  a  dream  to 
me.  It  seems  so  utterly  stupid,  it  looks  impossible.  I 
see  no  reason  for  doing  it,  but  there  it  is,  it's  not  for  me 
to  guess.  I've  got  to  make  my  living  and  to  use  my  eyes 
while  I  can,  and  if  I  see  a  bit  of  hard  black  and  all  the 
world  swears  it's  soft  white,  it's  time  to  get  in  and  bet. 
Those  sort  o'  chances  don't  come  often.  Still,  I  can't 
think  why  he  couldn't  simply  have  run  the  horse  unfit — no 
one  could  have  been  any  the  wiser — instead  of  going 
through  all  this  trickery." 

"  Why,"  chimed  in  Hobson,  "  I  think  John  Graham  saw 
through  that.  You  remember  Killarney  won  his  trial  a  week 
since  at  Nuthill,  and  Hetley  borrowed  that  reliable  old 
horse,  Monotaur,  of  Sam  Derrick's  and  had  him  in  it 
We  don't  know  the  weights,  but  we  know  Killarney  won  in 
a  canter,  and  has  been  getting  hotter  and  firmer  ever  since. 
Now  the  real  Killarney  couldn't  have  won  that  trial  as  he 
did  and  have  gone  to  pieces  in  a  week." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  follow  you,"  said  Rich.  "Mr.  Graham's 
right.  Lord,  he's  a  hard-headed  bit  of  stuff,  and  when  I 
come  to  think  of  it,  Sam  Derrick  didn't  see  that  gallop. 
His  lad,  what  rode  him,  brought  Monotaur  over  the  night 
before,  and  Jolliffe  rode  Killarney.  Oh,  I  heard  it  that 
night ;  it  was  all  over  Wiltshire  by  sundown.  I  don't 
believe  that  ever  did  so  many  touts  have  such  a  fine  view 
of  one  of  Mr.  Hetley's  trials,  and  he  was  so  nice  and 
obliging  to  everyone.  Ho,  ho,  ho  ! "  Mr.  Rich  began  to 
laugh  immoderately.  "  Oh,  and  I  have  never  really  grasped  it 
till  this  moment.  Still,"  he  continued,  "  I  couldn't  have  done 
it.  I  would  have  been  sure  someone  would  have  spotted  me." 
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"And  hasn't  someone  spotted  him?"  retorted  George. 
"  Besides,  Rich,  when  men  consider  themselves  far  cleverer 
than  their  neighbours  they  generally  walk  with  their  noses 
so  uncommonly  high,  they  don't  see  holes  and  grips  ahead, 
and  they  don't  see  the  world  is  laughing  till  they  find 
themselves  sprawling.  Now,  Mr.  Rich,  you  have  to  be  up 
early — six,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"That's  about  it,  sir." 

"So  just  one  more  word  before  bed.  Of  course,  it 
isn't  now  necessary  for  me  to  go  on  the  downs  in  the 
morning,  but  I  shall  be  there,  as  it  can  do  no  harm,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  what  the  horse  really  looks  like ;  but  you 
won't  know  me,  if  you  see  me." 

"  Not  I,  sir,"  said  Rich.  "  I'll  have  a  good  look  round, 
satisfy  myself  as  far  as  I  can  on  every  point,  and  I'll  muffle 
my  old  coat  and  comforter  round  me  after  breakfast  about 
10.30  and  make  straight  for  here." 

"  Very  well,  we  shall  know  more  then  and  can  discuss 
terms,  etc.,  and  I  shall  be  only  too  pleased  to  do  anything  in 
reason  ;  but  we  can  arrange  that  to-morrow." 

It  was  a  dull,  cold,  grey  morning  as  George  slowly 
wended  his  way  out  of  the  old-fashioned  little  town  on  to 
the  rolling  downs  above. 

Epsom  downs  !  Oh,  what  memories  you  conjure  up !  What 
giants  of  the  turf  have  strolled  down  that  beautiful  incline 
from  Tattenham  Corner,  whilst  millions  of  eyes  have  gazed 
on  them  with  delight  and  half  as  many  voices  have  cheered 
them  onward !  And  oh,  what  a  long  line  of  departed  faces 
we  can  range  along  yon  railing,  if  we  choose  to  stay  awhile 
and  think  !  In  many  ways,  Epsom  as  a  racecourse  seems 
to  us  to  stand  out  by  itself.  Surely  it  is  the  most  popular 
course  in  Great  Britain  to  start  with,  for  where  can  you  see 
the  crowds  on  other  courses  that  you  see  there  ?  It  is  charm- 
ingly undulating,  and  a  beautiful  course  on  which  to  see 
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the  racing.  We  were  going  to  compare  it  with  others,  but 
that  motto  which  points  out  the  odious  character  of  such  a 
proceeding  rises  before  us. 

George  kept  enquiring  of  those  he  met  if  Killarney  had 
been  seen  out,  but  could  meet  no  one  who  had  seen  or 
heard  of  him.  At  length  he  reached  an  evidently  busy 
portion  of  the  downs,  for  trainers,  touts  and  jockeys  were 
wandering  about  in  groups,  some  looking  for  persons  they 
could  not  find,  and  some  busy  discussing  knotty  questions 
in  whispers.  Horses  were  walking  about ;  occasionally  one 
came  past  at  a  gallop,  then  heads  were  lifted  and  necks 
strained,  and  the  query — "  What's  that  ?  "  would  be  heard. 
Somebody  would  quickly  give  the  name,  and  then  notes 
would  be  made,  deductions  drawn  and  infirmities  recorded. 

It  is  marvellous  how  a  practised  hand  can  go  and  stand 
and  watch  the  morning  canter  of  horses  engaged  in  the 
day's  racing,  and  tell  you  the  names  of  them  one  after  the 
other  as  they  come  in  sight,  though  they  have  sheets  and 
hoods  on.  We  have  never  seen  any  good  come  of  this 
knowledge.  The  men  who  have  been  best  at  it  have,  in  our 
experience,  always  been  broke,  that  is  to  say,  when  they 
have  used  their  knowledge  for  their  own  private  interest. 
No  doubt  when  they  have  been  paid  to  retail  it  to  the 
sporting  papers,  and  have  been  satisfied  with  the  remunera- 
tion gained  thus,  it  has  been  the  readers  of  the  sporting 
papers  that  have  been  "broke" — they  have  pouched  their 
fee  and  proceeded  on  their  way  rejoicing. 

George  could  see  no  signs  of  Killarney,  nor  find  anyone 
who  had  seen  him,  so  he  soon  strolled  back  to  his  quarters. 
He  had  finished  his  breakfast  and  was  reading  the  morning 
papers,  when  the  door  opened  and  Rich  slipped  in.  He 
was  evidently  not  in  the  best  of  tempers.  He  threw  his 
muffler  on  a  chair,  after  a  curt  "  Good  morning,"  and  pulled 
his  gloves  off  with  a  viciousness  that  denoted  anger. 
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"  More  fishy  nonsense,"  he  exclaimed  at  last.  "  The 
horse  isn't  here  at  all  yet" 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  said  he  came  with  the  others  ?  " 

"  Yes,  they  put  it  about  he  had,  but  he  hasn't.  They 
say  he'll  come  this  afternoon,  and  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  to  wait  till  he  does.  I  shan't  go  to  the  races,  Mr. 
Hobson,  I'll  watch  every  likely  train  and  see  if  I  can  get 
a  glimpse  of  him.  He  must  come  to-night,  that's  certain ; 
meanwhile,  you  lay  him  every  chance  you  get,  you  can't  do 
any  harm  at  this  price,  and  I'll  see  you  in  the  evening 
after  racing,  or  rather,  after  dark." 

"  Come  and  have  a  bit  of  dinner  at  seven-thirty,"  said 
George,  "  and  we  can  discuss  the  situation  over  a  bottle." 

"  Very  well,  sir ;  and  now  I'll  be  off  and  have  a  go  at 
time  tables  and  such  like." 

George's  clerk,  Harry  Wilson,  came  from  London  and 
met  him  on  the  course;  he  had  called  for  his  letters  in 
Manchester  Square.  There  were  only  two  or  three,  but 
one  upset  him.  It  was  from  his  wife,  and  a  postscript  ran 
thus: 

"Ben  is  much  weaker  this  morning.  I  was  up  with 
him  all  last  night.  He  couldn't  sleep  much,  but  he 
said  he  was  in  no  pain." 

That  was  all,  but  on  this  side  of  the  sheet,  which  was 
otherwise  blank,  were  two  marks,  two  spots  where  the  paper 
was  raised  anc|  blistered,  caused,  there  could  be  little 
doubt,  by  tear  drops.  George  turned  aside  and  leaned 
his  head  on  his  hand — and  there,  amid  all  that  surging 
crowd  of  men,  his  thoughts  wandered  back  to  the  long 
ago  ;  he  was  back  in  well-remembered  places,  listening 
to  familiar  voices,  and  merry  childish  laughter  was  ringing 
in  his  ears.  And  now  he  was  giving  Ben  a  ride  on  his  knee. 
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Was  it  all  real  ?    Was  life  real,  or  was  it  all  a  hideous 
dream  from  which  he  may  awake  some  day  ? 

"  Are  you  betting  on  the  City  ?  "  said  a  voice ;  but  the 
speaker  had  to  repeat  the  question,  and  Harry  had  to 
pull  Hobson's  coat-tails  before  he  was  aware  of  the  presence 
of  anyone. 

Slowly  he  passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead  and  looked 
round.  "Ah,  good  morning,  sir,"  he  said  with  a  forced 
smile. 

"  What  will  you  lay  me  Killarney,  Hobson  ?  " 

"  Two  to  one,  sir." 

"Put  me  down  400  to  200." 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  am  afraid  poor  Ben  is  very  near  finished, 
Harry,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice  to  the  clerk. 

"  I  heard  he  was  worse  this  morning,"  replied  the  clerk, 
"when  I  called.  It's  my  belief  we  don't  all  get  treated 
fairly  in  this  world,  from  what  I've  seen  of  it." 

George  Hobson  won  a  trifle  on  the  day.  It  was  one  of 
those  days  of  which  a  racing  man  would  say,  "there  was 
not  much  in  it." 

"  I  hope  you'll  be  able  to  bring  me  better  news  to-morrow, 
Harry,"  he  said,  as  he  wished  the  clerk  good-night,  and 
having  waited  till  the  bulk  of  the  people  had  dispersed,  he 
slowly  and  thoughtfully  retraced  his  steps  towards  the  town. 
Having  reached  the  inn,  he  passed  straight  up  to  his 
sitting-room  and  threw  himself  in  a  chair  and  never  moved. 
The  shadows  lengthened,  the  hoarse  laughter  of  the  passers- 
by  jarred  on  his  ears,  but  he  saw  not  the  one  nor  heard  the 
other.  He  was  gazing  back  over  the  road  he  had  travelled 
so  long ;  he  was  thinking  of  one  of  the  few  bright  gifts 
that  God  had  given  him,  one  that  he  knew  was  fast  slipping 
from  his  grasp.  When  James  Rich  turned  the  handle  of 
the  door  about  seven-forty-five  it  was  almost  dark,  but  still 
he  sat  there  silently  gazing  out  of  the  window.  Rich 
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paused.  He  saw  Hobson's  outline  in  the  chair.  Was  he 
asleep  ?  He  approached  him  quietly,  and  put  his  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  and  now  he  saw  his  eyes  open.  "  Nothing 
amiss,  sir,  I  hope,"  said  he. 

George  started.  "Bless  me,  I'm  afraid  it's  late,"  he 
said,  rubbing  his  forehead  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 
"  Ring  the  bell,  Rich,  and  let's  have  some  lights  and  sonrc 
dinner." 

"  You  didn't  have  a  bad  day,  I  hope,  Mr.  Hobson,"  said 
Rich,  as  they  sat  down  to  discuss  the  soup. 

"  No,  no,  I  won  a  trifle ;  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Rich, 
I've  got  a  little  boy  my  wife  and  I  are  very  fond  of,  and  I 
am  afraid  he  is  done.  We've  been  expecting  the  end  some 
time,  and  I  got  bad  news  to-day." 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  sir,"  said  Rich  gravely. 

"  Well,  let  us  change  the  subject,"  said  Hobson,  rousing 
himself  up.  "  Tell  me,  have  you  made  anything  out  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I've  seen  the  horse." 

"Tell  us  all  about  it." 

"  He  got  to  the  station  about  four  o'clock.  I  saw  him 
unboxed,  and  followed  him  all  the  way  here  into  the  yard. 
That  young  Scotchman  was  with  him,  but  you  can  get 
nothing  out  of  him,  not  a  word  on  any  subject.  That 
Hctley  trains  them  dumb.  I  couldn't  see  much  of  him  for 
rugs  and  sheets  and  hoods,  but  I  can  swear  he  is  not  the 
horse  that  I  saw  at  Nuthill.  This  horse  is  a  rounder,  more 
compact  horse,  and  carries  his  head  better,  and  I'm  almost 
certain  there  is  some  white  on  the  near  fore  fetlock,  and 
none  on  the  off,  but  all  his  legs  were  heavily  bandaged." 

"  I  think  there  is  little  more  for  us  to  discuss  to-night, 
Rich,"  said  Hobson,  "  and  I  feel  rather  beat.  Mind  you 
come  round  here  as  soon  as  you  have  seen  the  horse 
out  to-morrow.  I  may  go  on  the  downs  and  I  may 
not." 
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Rich  rose,  and  pressed  Hobson's  hand.  He  knew  the 
man's  thoughts  were  far  away,  he  could  see  his  eyes  wander- 
ing to  the  cot  where  his  little  boy  was  sleeping,  maybe 
dying.  "  Good  night,  sir,"  he  said,  and  leaning  over  him, 
he  whispered,  "  I  do  hope  you  will  hear  better  news  of  your 
boy  in  the  morning." 

George  could  not  sleep ;  he  tossed  and  turned,  and  if  he 
dozed  for  a  minute,  visions  of  Ben  and  Killarney  mingled 
together  and  took  the  shape  of  a  hideous  nightmare  that 
roused  him  with  a  start. 

With  the  first  grey  streak  of  dawn  he  got  up,  put  on  a 
flannel  shirt,  a  big  comforter,  and  some  heavy  boots,  and 
sallied  forth.  No  one  was  about.  The  crisp  morning  air 
fanned  his  hot  forehead  and  filled  him  with  an  exhilaration 
he  could  not  have  imagined.  He  passed  loafers  asleep 
under  hedges,  bloated,  red-faced  beings  that  would  snore  on 
in  dirt  and  discomfort  to  the  end  of  their  days,  stealing  and 
begging  by  day,  drinking  and  blaspheming  by  night.  What 
a  motley  crowd,  worse  tended  than  dogs — scarcely  human  ! 
Anon  he  reached  the  downs ;  not  a  soul  was  about  yet ;  he 
wandered  up  to  the  Grand  Stand  and  gazed  into  the  Club 
enclosure  and  Tattersall's  ring.  It  looked  like  a  great, 
silent  prison ;  but  where  were  the  felons  ? — they  would  arrive 
soon,  all  in  good  time.  The  devil  was  baiting  the  traps, 
and  the  silly  raf.s  would  soon  fall  in.  He  turned  away  and 
watched  a  gipsy  encampment  on  the  hill.  A  little  brown 
thing,  with  no  shoes  nor  stockings  on,  was  busily  lighting 
a  camp  fire.  She  caught  sight  of  him  and,  with  the  habit 
of  her  race,  came  towards  him  and  curtsied.  "  Lucky 
gentleman,"  she  began 

"Thank  you,"  said  he;  "I  know  exactly  how  infernally 
lucky  I  am."  He  gave  her  a  shilling.  "  Now,  go  on  with 
your  fire,  don't  bother  about  me."  She  looked  curiously  at 
him,  and  went  back  to  her  work.] 
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And  now  people  began  to  be  moving  about  on  the  heath 
(shall  we  call  it),  and  before  long  a  horse  or  two  made  its 
appearance.  Hobson  was  wandering  about  like  a  man  in  a 
dream,  when  suddenly  a  voice  cried  close  to  him,  "  Here 
comes  Killarney."  In  an  instant  he  was  wide  awake,  and 
casting  his  eyes  in  the  direction  the  speaker  indicated  he 
saw  a  chestnut  horse  bearing  straight  down  on  them.  His 
practised  eye  told  him  at  once  that  the  horse  was  coming  a 
very  steady  half-speed  gallop ;  the  hood  was  off,  and  the 
words  of  Rich's  letter  shot  through  his  mind — "  a  big  white 
blaze  on  the  forehead,  and  one  white  off-fore  fetlock." 
There  was  no  blaze  whatever  on  the  forehead.  He  was  a 
bright  chestnut,  too,  and  the  racing  bandages  he  wore 
showed  no  signs  of  any  white  on  the  off-fore  fetlock,  but 
there  was  a  distinct  patch  of  white  on  the  near  fore  fetlock 
below  the  bandage.  "  By  gad,  he  can  move,"  said  the  same 
voice  beside  him.  "Ee'll  make  some  of  'em  sit  up 
before  the  day's  out,"  quoth  another.  "  Why,  'e's  only  'alf 
extended." 

George  turned  away  and  slowly  retraced  his  steps  to  the 
"  White  Hart."  He  had  not  long  to  wait  ere  Rich  joined 
him,  and  the  agreeable  smile  that  played  on  that  gentle- 
man's countenance  indicated  that  the  news  he  brought  was 
very  satisfactory. 

"  It's  all  right,  sir,  he  said.  "  They  only  brought  him 
half  speed,  and  he's  as  fat  as  a  bull,  but,  by  gad,  he's  a 
fine  mover." 

"  But  is  he  the  horse  you  saw  at  Nuthill  ? "  queried 
Hobson,  somewhat  in  alarm. 

"  No,  he's  not ;  and  how,  as  I  have  said  before,  they  dare 
try  such  an  imposition  on  intelligent  people,  I  don't  know. 
It's  very  funny,"  he  went  on,  "  Hetley  spotted  me  and 
looked  very  black  as  I  touched  my  hat  to  him.  He  had 
passed  me  some  few  yards  when  he  turned  back.  '  What 
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do  you  think  of  my  horse  ?'  he  said.  "  I  think  he's  wonder- 
fully improved,  Mr.  Hetley,'  I  replied,  '  rilled  out  a  lot  and 
moves — splendid.'  'I  think  he'll  take  a  lot  of  beating,'  he 
added,  quite  appeased  and  calm  like.  '  I  shall  have  my 
little  bit  on,'  I  answered." 

"  Now,  Rich,  let  us  come  to  business.  If  I  am  to  gamble 
against  this  horse,  it's  on  your  word  that  I  am  relying. 
Dr.  Graham,  I  know,  has  implicit  confidence  in  you,  and 
authorizes  me  to  lay  the  odds  for  him  to  win  a  monkey, 
which  I  shall  do,  and  I  propose  to  hand  you  ;£ioo  after 
the  race,  on  my  own  account,  if  the  horse  loses.  Is  that 
fair  or  not  ?  " 

"  Quite,  sir.  Mr.  Graham  will  settle  with  me,  but  there's 
just  this  " — he  fumbled  in  his  breast-pocket  and  pulled  out  a 
note-case  from  which  he  drew  ^250.  "  I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  you  would  take  these  and  lay  against  the  horse 
to  the  tune  of  them  for  me." 

Hobson  paused  a  moment.  "  All  right,"  he  said,  "  I'll 
take  them  and  lay  them  additional ;  but  one  moment,  are 
you  sure  I  shall  be  able  to  lay  this  horse  with  such  ease  ? 
Supposing  something  leaks  out  or  some  big  bookie  starts 
hammering  him  out?  I  may  be  powerless." 

"I  don't  think  you  need  worry,"  replied  Rich;  "the 
horse  is  back  in  his  box,  and  I've  not  heard  a  murmur  of  a 
suspicion  about  him."  But  it  was  agreed  that  shortly 
before  the  race  Rich  should  see  Hobson  and  know  exactly 
what  he  had  done  for  him  and  Graham. 

As  soon  as  the  London  trains  began  to  disgorge  their 
seemingly  ceaseless  flow  of  humanity  on  to  the  downs  in  a 
long  narrow  line  that  from  early  morning  to  mid-day  rolled 
on,  and  the  rings  and  enclosures  began  to  fill,  it  became 
evident  that  Killarney  was  in  great  request,  and  would  start 
at  a  terribly  short  price. 

Hobson  had  just  taken  his  stand;  the  news    Harry 
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Wilson  had  brought  him  had  been  far  from  encouraging. 
"  I  heard  the  doctor  was  at  the  house  all  last  night,"  he 
had  whispered. 

"A  telegram,  sir,"  said  a  lad. 

Hobson  took  it  and  opened  it  nervously.  What  is  it 
that  whispers  to  us  so  often  in  our  way  through  life  "  Bad 
news  ?  " — we  hear  it  in  a  postman's  knock,  we  see  it  in  the 
face  of  strangers,  or  we  discern  it  amid  the  forced 
pleasantry  of  friends. 

"  Ben  passed  away  peacefully  at  1 1. — WILLIAM  ONSLOW." 

He  crunched  the  message  up  and  stared  for  a  few 
moments  vacantly  before  him. 

"  What  price  Killarney  ?  "  said  a  gentleman  on  the  other 
side  of  the  rails. 

George  did  not  answer — did  not  hear  him.  "  Hi,  Hobson, 
what  price  Killarney  ?  " 

The  clerk  nudged  him.  He  roused  with  a  start.  "  What, 
Killarney  ?  Two  monkeys,  sir." 

"  I'll  take  you  600  to  300." 

"  You've  laid  a  lot  against  the  favourite,"  said  the  clerk, 
booking  the  bet. 

George  did  not  answer.  All  of  a  sudden  he  whispered 
to  Harry,  "  I'll  be  back  in  a  moment." 

"  What  shall  I  do  while  you  are  away  ?  " 

"Lay  the  favourite.  Keep  on  laying  the  favourite,"  and 
he  was  gone. 

Making  his  way  to  the  bar  at  the  back  of  the  stand  he 
elbowed  his  way  to  the  counter,  and  shouted  in  a  hoarse 
voice,  "  Brandy  ! "  A  calm,  ugly,  misshapen  woman  was 
engaged  with  a  soda-water  bottle  and  took  no  notice  of 
him.  "  Brandy ! "  he  yelled. 

"  Manners,"  replied  the  lady  in  the  same  voice  but  in  a 
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softer  key  as  she  overcame  the  difficulty  with  the  soda-water 
cork.  "  Now,  then,  Mr.  Hobson,  what's  up  ?  Did  you 
say  brandy  ? "  He  tossed  a  shilling  on  the  counter. 
"  What,  two  sixes  of  brandy  ?  Any  soda  ?  No  !  "  She 
measured  two  sixes  of  brandy  into  a  tumbler,  and  he  drank 
it  off  at  a  gulp.  "  Mad,"  said  the  woman ;  "  but  there's 
lots  like  that." 

Hobson  was  back  at  his  stand.  "  Two  monkeys  on  the 
field  ! "  he  yelled. 

"I've  laid  200  to  100  more  while  you  were  away," 
whispered  the  clerk. 

He  did  not  reply.  "  Two  monkeys  on  the  field  for  the 
City  ! "  he  yelled. 

"  I'll  take  you,"  said  a  well-known  backer. 

"  Two  monkeys  on  the  field !  "  he  cried  again,  and  he  was 
soon  accommodated.  Harry  pulled  his  coat  tails,  "  You've 
^5,000  over  your  book  against  the  favourite  now,"  but  still 
Hobson  took  no  notice. 

There  is  one  great  drawback  to  Epsom,  and  one  that  ap- 
pears impossible  to  remedy,  and  that  is,  the  position  of  the 
paddock.  To  get  there  and  back  from  any  of  the  rings  or 
enclosures  between  the  races  is  sharp  work,  but  to  find 
certain  horses  or  to  convey  any  message  to  a  trainer  and  to 
return  to  your  stand  in  anything  like  comfortable  time  is 
an  impossibility.  It  is  a  great  big  wandering  sort  of  pad- 
dock too,  and  looks  far  better  suited  to  a  deer-park.  A 
few  stalls  lie  in  odd,  out-of-the-way  places,  reminding  one 
of  cattle  shelters  in  large,  grazing  parks  in  the  Midlands. 
Two  gentlemen  are  wandering  up  and  down  here,  busily 
engaged  in  an  animated  conversation.  There  is  hardly 
another  soul  in  the  paddock,  for  the  first  rare  is  being  run, 
but  it  appears  to  have  no  particular  attraction  for  these 
gentlemen,  and  even  the  hoarse  yells  in  the  distance  that 
proclaim  the  fact  that  the  horses  are  finishing  fail  to  pro- 
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duce   any   effect.      Anon  men  come    scuttling    into   the 
paddock. 

"  What  won  ?  "  asked  Hetley,  looking  up  in  a  disinterested 
sort  of  way. 

"  Keynote,"  replied  a  man,  hurrying  past. 

"  Look  here,  Hetley,"  said  the  other  man,  who  was  no 
other  than  Mr.  George  Macyntire,  the  owner  of  Killarney, 
"you  know  I've  got  no  money  on  this  horse,  only  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  that  at  5  to  i,  and  I  can't  back  him  at 
this  price." 

Between  you  and  us,  reader,  Mr.  Hetley  thought  to 
himself  how  extremely  lucky  he  was  only  to  have  a  ;£ioo 
on  Killarney. 

"Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "the  stake  is  a  good  one  to  win, 
and  if  I  was  you  I  wouldn't  back  him  any  more.  I  tell  you 
candidly  the  horse  has  not  pleased  me  in  the  way  he  has 
done  his  preparation,  although  he  won  that  gallop  at  Nuthill, 
and  I  have  an  idea  that  Monotaur  was  a  bit  stale  that 
morning.  You  see,  they  had  been  giving  him  a  lot  of 
work  previous  to  that." 

"  That  gallop  seems  known  to  everyone,  and  all  my 
friends  say  on  the  strength  of  it,  he  can't  lose." 

"  Well,  sir,  I've  told  you  I'm  not  so  very  sweet.  By- 
the-bye,  we  have  got  leave  from  the  steward  to  send  him 
direct  to  the  starting  post  ?  "  Hetley  enquired  somewhat 
anxiously.  He  did  not  want  Killarney  paraded  amid  the 
cynosure  of  thousands  of  curious  eyes  and  shrewd  critics. 

"  That's  all  right,"  replied  Macyntire.  "  I  have  got  leave 
to  have  him  sent  direct  to  the  post." 

And  here  for  one  moment  let  us  digress  again  and  state 
that  in  our  humble  opinion  every  horse  engaged  in  big 
races  which  are  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant 
a  parade  and  preliminary  canter,  should  be  obliged  to  take 
part  in  that  parade  and  canter.  Time  after  time  are  the 
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great  race-going  public  denied  the  privilege  of  seeing  some 
of  the  horses,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  it  is  the  favourite 
or  some  other  important  horse  that  is  "  by  permission  of 
the  stewards  "  withdrawn.  Thus  a  vast  amount  of  interest  is 
denied  to  that  public  without  which,  say  what  you  may,  racing 
would  soon  cease  to  exist — anyhow  in  its  present  colossal 
form — and  also  a  path  is  opened  for  misrepresentation,  for 
fraud,  or  anyhow  for  the  concealment  of  condition  or  facts. 

"  Hello,  Macyntire,  there's  a  chap  in  the  ring  appears  to 
have  got  your  horse  a  stiff  *un,"  said  a  racing  acquaintance, 
sauntering  up  to  them. 

"  Who's  that  ?  "  asked  Macyntire,  and  Hetley  looked  up 
suspiciously. 

"Why,  George  Hobson;  he  never  leaves  off  layin'  it. 
As  a  rule  he's  a  quiet,  careful  bettor,  but  he's  shouting  and 
hollerin'  like  a  man  demented.  I  must  say  he  looks  as 
though  he  had  been  drinkinV 

"  I  must  be  getting  down  to  the  stables,"  said  Hetley, 
touching  his  hat.  "  I  think  there's  nothing  else  you  want 
of  me  at  present,  sir  ?  " 

"  No,  and  I  shan't  see  you  till  after  the  race.  Well, 
good  luck." 

"  Thank  you,  sir." 

As  Hetley  sauntered  to-.vards  the  town  he  kept  turning 
over  in  his  mind  what  Mr.  Macyntire's  racing  friend  had 
just  said  to  him.  "  Hobson — George  Hobson — what  the 
devil  can  he  know  about  my  horses  !  By  God,  if  I  find  any 
trickery  out,  I'll  make  it  warm  for  them  as  rounds  on  Bill 
Hetley ! " 

As  he  passed  out  of  the  paddock  a  little  man,  very  dapper 
in  his  get-up,  followed  at  a  distance.  Hetley  had  gone  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  when  he  stopped  and  waited, 
tapping  his  boots  with  his  cane.  No  one  was  about  worth 
noticing,  and  the  dapper  little  man  came  straight  to  him. 
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"  What  do  you  want,  Bill  ?  " 

"  I  want  you  to  lay  two  thousand  to  a  thousand  against 
him  for  me.  Can  you  manage  that  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  am  almost  sure." 

"  Well,  away  you  go ;  and  let  us  dine  at  the  Wellington 
at  eight." 

"  Right."     And  another  brace  of  darlings  parted. 

The  numbers  are  up  for  the  City  and  Suburban,  and 
still  George  Hobson  has  never  ceased  his  hostility  to  the 
favourite.  "  I'll  take  200  to  100  the  favourite  is  not  in  the 
first  three,"  he  was  shouting  as  a  dapper  little  man  edged 
his  way  to  a  big  bookmaker  at  the  top  of  the  rails  and 
handed  him  a  slip  of  paper,  and  almost  immediately  a  re- 
action began  to  set  in  and  the  position  of  Killarney  to 
shake.  Not  all  the  opposition  of  Hobson  had  stirred  it  a 
fraction,  the  public  and  the  ring  merely  looked  upon  him  as 
mad  or  drunk  or  both,  and  he  certainly  looked  it.  His 
hair  was  dishevelled,  his  eyes  were  bloodshot,  and  his  voice 
was  almost  gone  from  shouting.  George  had  never  bet  like 
this  before  nor  did  he  ever  again,  and  we  are  fain  to  believe 
that  on  that  day  he  was  mad,  and  that  facts  and  figures  and 
faces  were  all  blended  in  a  seething  mass. 

"They  offer  3  to  i  against  Killarney,"  whispered  Harry. 
"  You  could  make  a  tremendous  profit  if  you  took  some 
back  at  that  price,  and  Lord  knows  what  you  have  laid 
against  him." 

"  Not  a  shilling  do  I  take  back — not  if  they  knock  him 
out  to  tens." 

A  hand  touched  his  elbow,  and  as  he  turned  the  calm, 
clean-shaven  face  of  James  Rich  met  his  gaze  enquiringly, 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  was  alarmed  at  Hobson's  appear- 
ance. Talking  it  over  subsequently  to  John  Graham  he 
described  him  as  stark-staring  mad;  but  George  was 
evidently  pretty  clear  about  figures,  and  without  waiting 
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for  a  word  from  Rich  he  bent  towards  him.  "  Have  laid 
two  monkeys  for  John  Graham,  and  250  to  125  for  you." 
Rich  nodded.  "  No  good ;"  he  whispered,  "  see,  the  tide 
is  turning." 

As  he  spoke  a  chorus  burst  down  the  rails  of  voices 
wishing  to  field  against  the  favourite,  and  we  are  not  sure 
that  he  would  not  have  dropped  out  to  those  tens  that 
George  hinted  at  but  for  that  ominous  cry  of  "off." 
Instantly  all  voices  were  hushed  as  if  by  magic,  and  for 
some  seconds  not  a  sound  broke  the  silence.  They  are 
nearing  Tattenham  Corner  and  Killarney  appears  to  be 
going  as  well  as  anything. 

"  I'll  take  300  to  100  Killarney  wins,"  shouted  a  well- 
known  bookmaker  at  the  top  of  the  rails. 

A  keen-eyed  middle-aged  man,  watching  the  race  from 
the  Club  enclosure  heard  the  shout,  "  I'll  lay  it  you, 
Walters,"  he  cried. 

The  bookmaker  turned.  "  All  right,  Sir  Charles." 
Sir  Charles  Newby  was  an  old  race-goer  and  a  fine  judge, 
and  he  thought  he  noticed  the  horse  flounder  a  bit  as 
Walters  offered  to  back  him.  Nor  was  he  wrong,  in  another 
half-dozen  strides  it  was  apparent  Killarney  was  in  difficul- 
ties, and  loud  shouts  arose  from  the  ring  offering  to  lay 
against  the  favourite.  Once  more  the  old  story,  Killarney 
was  beat  at  Tattenham  Corner,  and  promptly  eased  up  by 
his  jockey. 

George  Hobson  did  not  watch  the  race  ;  leaning  on  the 
rails  with  his  head  on  his  hand  he  heard  the  cries  and  he 
knew  full  well  that  the  favourite  was  beat,  and  then  a  great 
reaction  seemed  to  set  in.  He  saw  nothing,  he  cared  for 
nothing,  and  his  thoughts  wandered  away  to  his  home  in 
Manchester  Square. 

"  Well,  my  lad,"  cried  a  hearty  voice,  slapping  him  on 
the  shoulder  after  the  race  was  over,  "  you  played  a  bold 
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game  and  you  won,  and  I  congratulate  you."     It  was  old 
Joe  Carter. 

"  Thank  you,  Carter.  By-the-by,  put  that  monkey  in  on 
Monday  I  owe  you." 

"All  right,  my  lad,  and  mind  I  shall  be  following  you  in 
future." 

Hobson  bet  that  afternoon  as  he  had  never  bet  before 
nor  since.  The  backers  thought  him  drunk  and  that  they 
might  pick  him  up,  but  favourites  went  down  and  he  kept 
on  piling  up  a  heavy  score  race  after  race. 

When  all  was  over  George  slipped  off,  and,  avoiding 
people  as  well  as  he  could,  made  his  way  across  the  downs 
towards  the  town.  But  there  was  another  person  whom,  in 
the  language  of  an  eminent  writer,  the  subsequent  proceed- 
ings interested  no  more — namely,  James  Rich.  He  watched 
Hobson  threading  his  way  among  cabs  and  caravans,  and 
followed  him.  It  was  not  on  account  of  the  money  he  had 
won.  No,  Mr.  Rich  knew  his  man  too  well  to  be  uneasy 
on  that  point,  but  there  was  something  in  his  manner  and 
appearance  which  seemed  to  tell  him  "That  man  is  all 
wrong,  he  is  unhinged,  and  you  had  better  watch  him."  He 
waited  till  George  had  got  well  away  from  the  crowd,  and 
also  from  the  loafers  that  invariably  hang  to  its  skirts, 
before  he  put  on  a  spurt  and  came  up  to  him. 

"  Hello,  Mr.  Hobson,  why  are  you  off  alone  this  way  ?  " 

George  stopped.  "  Oh,  it's  you,  Rich  ?  Well,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I'm  dazed,  and  I  rightly  think  my  head  is 
going." 

"  You  had  bad  news  this  morning  ?  "  said  Rich. 

"  My  boy's  dead,"  replied  the  other. 

Rich  had  guessed  it.  "Let  me  come  with  you.  I've 
got  to  see  Mr.  Graham  this  evening,  and  we  can  catch 
the  ordinary  train  from  Epsom  town  and  avoid  the 
crowd." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

ON  a  mild  morning  at  the  close  of  April  a  tall,  spare  man 
descended  from  a  dog-cart  at  the  front  door  of  Dunne 
Castle,  but  hardly  had  he  ascended  a  couple  of  steps  when 
the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  well-known  smiling  face 
of  Lady  Sarah  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

"  Thank  heaven,  you  have  arrived  at  last,  Uncle  John. 
We  had  given  you  up  for  lost.  Come  in  and  get  some 
breakfast,"  she  cried,  holding  out  a  hand  of  welcome. 
"  William,"  she  cried  to  the  groom,  "  tell  Jemmy  to  put  up 
Mr.  Graham's  light  salmon  rod,  and  have  it  ready.  The 
box  isn't  locked,  Uncle  John  ?  " 

"  No,  Sarah,  only  strapped." 

"All  right,  come  on,  no  time  to  lose.  There's  any 
amount  of  salmon  in  the  river,  and  they  are  rising  at  the 
small  flies  like  Winky."  We  have  never  discovered  who 
Winky  was ;  Lord  Portobello  had  frequently  endeavoured 
to  elicit  some  information  on  the  subject  from  his  daughter, 
but  Lady  Sarah  invariably  avoided  discussing  the  matter. 

His  Lordship  was  genuinely  pleased  to  see  his  nephew. 
"  But,  you  know,"  he  continued,  as  he  finished  shaking  his 
hand,  "  you  have  behaved  like  a  scoundrel,  you  have  never 
been  near  us  since  last  autumn,  and  you're  not  looking 
yourself,  John,  by  gad,  you're  not." 

Sarah  had  noticed  that  Graham  looked  far  from  well, 
but  women  think  a  bit  before  asking  pertinent  questions  ; 
men  usually  blunder  straight  on. 

"Why,  man,"  continued  his  Lordship,  "you  look  as 
though  you  had  just  come  from  a  funeral." 
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"  I  have,"  replied  John  gravely. 

Lord  Portobello  ceased  speaking,  and  Sarah  looked  up, 
but  John's  face  was  averted,  he  was  helping  himself  to 
some  breakfast  at  the  side  table.  "  I  hope  not  an  old 
friend  ?  "  said  Lord  Portobello  in  an  altered  voice. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Graham,  as  he  returned  to  the  table, 
"  an  old  friend's,  though  only  a  young  boy's." 

For  a  few  seconds  no  one  spoke,  but  Sarah  soon  came 
to  the  rescue.  "  Look  here,  Uncle  John,  we  will  just  take 
Jemmy  Anderson  to  gillie  for  the  two  of  us,  and  I  shall 
give  you  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  now  to  meet  me  in  the 
gun-room.  Will  that  be  time  enough  ?  "  she  asked,  looking 
at  her  watch. 

"  That  will  suit  me,  Sarah.  I'll  only  need  small  flies,  I 
suppose  ? " 

"  Well,  one  or  two  bigger  ones  for  evening ;  but  you 
know." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  a  sparkle  comes  into  old 
Macdonald's  eye  as,  seated  in  the  chair  of  order  in  the 
gun-room,  he  spies  the  well-remembered  form  of  John 
Graham  in  the  doorway.  "  Welcome,  sir,"  he  said,  rising 
and  extending  his  hand,  "and  I  trust  ye're  verra  weel  ?  " 

"  Pretty  well,  thank  you,  Macdonald,  but  I  will  soon  be 
all  right  when  some  of  your  air  up  here  gets  blown 
through  me.  But  I  have  no  need  to  ask  you  how  you  are. 
Why,  you're  growing  younger." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  "  I'm  no  muckle  gude 
noo,  sir,  'cept  maybe  for  keeping  order,  and  accounts,  and 
sich  like." 

John  Graham  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  keepers. 
No  man  had  been  seen  in  those  parts  to  equal  him  with  a 
gun  or  rod,  and  it  is  only  natural  for  men  to  have  a 
hero-like  worship  for  those  who  excel  at  pastimes  or  sports 
they  are  engaged  in  themselves  in  one  way  or  another. 
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In  Macdonald's  earlier  days — the  old  days  of  muzzle- 
loaders — the  great  art  of  shooting  consisted  in  picking 
your  shots,  and  a  man  was  considered  an  extraordinary 
marksman  who  could  come  home  and  report  having 
killed  twenty  birds  with  twenty-one  cartridges ;  but  in  those 
days  men  did  not  care  to  hazard  long  or  chance  shots, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  trouble  of  loading  was 
such  a  wearisome  proceeding.  Then  the  advent  of  the 
breechloader  put  an  end  to  this,  and  people  began  to  snap 
their  two  barrels  off  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  men  in 
consequence  became  quicker  and  better  shots. 

Fishing,  too,  though  it  has  hardly  advanced  with  the 
same  giant  strides  its  sister  sport  has,  has  vastly  improved 
of  recent  years.  Twenty  years  ago  those  who  went  fishing 
— and  they  were  few  compared  with  the  number  of  anglers 
now-a-days — used  heavy,  back-breaking  rods,  thick  lines  and 
heavy  gut  and  flies,  and  probably  scared  half  the  fish  in 
the  pools,  and  gave  them  the  idea  that  boats  were  letting 
down  anchors.  Why,  it  was  not  known  twenty  years  ago 
that  salmon  rose  at  the  March  brown,  and  now  it  is  well- 
known  that  when  they  are  feeding  on  the  small  natural  fly 
not  another  lure  or  bait  will  they  look  at.  It  is  generally 
about  the  second  week  in  April  that  the  March  brown 
begins  to  show  on  the  water — but,  of  course,  it  depends  on 
the  season  and  whether  the  weather  be  cold  or  warm — and 
about  twelve  o'clock,  if  it  be  a  soft  day,  they  will  begin  to 
appear  on  the  river,  and  for  about  three  hours  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  will  be  covered  with  them,  drifting  away 
down,  and  the  sea-gulls  and  the  salmon,  what  a  time  they 
have.  But  the  salmon  do  not  splash  at  them  like  the  heavy 
flounder  of  an  autumn  rise.  You  will  often  hardly  see  them  ; 
a  nose  will  appear,  a  portion  of  the  back  or  a  bit  of  the  tail 
will  show  for  the  hundredth  part  of  a  second,  and  be  gone. 
To  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  aware  of  salmon  rising  to 
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the  natural  fly,  we  have  only  to  state  facts  which  are 
simply  these :  salmon  have  probably  been  feeding  on  the 
natural  fly  each  spring  since  rivers  began  to  flow  on  earth 
and  salmon  to  swim  up  them,  and  men  have  been  aware  of 
the  fact  about  fifteen  years.  In  fact,  it  was  John  Graham  who 
first  discovered  this  propensity  on  the  part  of  the  salmon, 
anyhow  in  these  parts.  He  had  time  after  time  flogged 
away  with  the  orthodox  Jock  Scott  or  Eagle  or  Heron,  or 
what  not,  he  had  placed  spinning  minnows  and  tempting 
prawns  before  the  noses  of  all  the  fish  in  the  pool,  and 
nothing  had  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  him,  and  all  the 
time  the  surface  of  the  water  was  alive  with  salmon,  quickly 
and  earnestly  engaged  at  some  pursuit.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  Graham  mastered  the  situation,  but  when  he  saw  the 
March  browns  deliberately  disappearing  down  the  salmon's 
mouth,  he  hesitated  no  longer,  and  he  soon  found  that  a 
light  rod,  light  tackle  and  fine  gut,  and  little  double  hook 
March  browns — John  always  fished  with  two,  one  a  bob, 
which  was  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  tail  fly — was  the  great 
secret  of  success.  "  It  spoils  you  for  all  other  fishing," 
Graham  was  wont  to  aver,  "  and  in  my  opinion,"  he  used 
to  say,  "  it  is  absolutely  the  finest  sport  in  existence. 
There  is  nothing  else  that  combines  at  one  and  the  same 
moment  exhilaration,  excitement,  doubt  and  uncertainty, 
all  mingled  together.  And  then  comes  the  exquisite 
pleasure  or  the  bitter  disappointment,  as  you  land  him,  a 
silvery  molten  beauty,  or  with  a  mad  plunge  he  shakes  the 
hook  free  from  the  slight  hold  it  had,  the  rod  straightens  and 
the  line  slackens,  and  you  know  you  will  see  him  no  more." 
"  Come  on,  Uncle  John,"  cried  Sarah.  "  It  is  close  on 
to  half-past  ten.  You  take  your  rod,  and  I  will  carry  mine 
and  the  gaff,  Jemmy  can  follow  us  on  with  your  waders 
and  the  lunch.  It's  the  Long  Pool  we'll  start  at,  Jemmy. 
Come  on  as  soon  as  you  can." 
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"A'reet,  Meelady,"  replied  Jemmy,  making  his  way  to 
the  Castle  to  get  the  lunch  hurried  on.  The  old  keeper 
wishes  them  ugude  luck,"  and  off  start  John  and  Sarah 
along  the  back  road,  and  through  the  pine  plantation. 

"  I  heard  you  say,  Uncle  John,"  said  Sarah,  when 
they  had  gone  a  few  hundred  yards,  "  that  you  had  lost 
a  friend." 

"  Yes,"  replied  John,  sadly,  and  then  he  told  her  of  the 
home  in  Manchester  Square,  of  little  Ben,  and  how  he  had 
gradually  drifted  from  this  world. 

Sarah  listened,  without  speaking,  until  he  had  finished. 
John  made  no  allusion  to  himself  or  to  anything  that  he 
had  done,  but  Sarah  understood  now  why  they  had  not 
seen  him  all  this  time. 

"  This  girl,  Elsie,"  enquired  Sarah.     "  Is  she  nice  ?  " 

John's  pale  face  coloured  slightly.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  she 
is  very  nice  and  very  beautiful."  Sarah  saw  his  face  for  a 
moment :  Sarah  had  a  way  of  seeing  people's  faces  for  a 
moment.  Some  people  did  not  like  it,  but  that  did  not 
matter  to  Sarah.  John  did  not  mind,  but  for  the  first  time 
for  many  a  long  day  he  felt  a  little  guilty  and  uncom- 
fortable. 

"  I  say,  the  river  looks  in  fine  order,"  cried  Sarah,  as  they 
emerged  from  the  plantation  on  to  the  mossy  grass,  which 
bordered  the  pebbly  beach. 

"And  this  pool  looks  in  splendid  size,"  said  Graham. 
"  Let  us  get  down  to  the  water  edge  and  see  if  any  fly  is 
coming  down,  or  any  fish  moving." 

Not  a  fish  was  showing  nor  a  fly  coming  down  the 
river.  They  waited  and  watched  for  five  minutes. 

"  Come  on,"  said  Sarah,  impatiently,  "  I  will  fish  it  down 
with  a  small  fancy  fly  on  the  chance " 

"Really,  Sarah,  I  thought  you  had  learnt  more  sense. 
Who  has  got  you  into  these  bad  habits  ?  " 
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Sarah  looked  round  surprised.  John  was  looking  up  at 
the  clouds  and  sniffing  the  air.  "  It  is  a  mild,  cloudy, 
beautiful  day  for  fishing,"  he  said,  "  and  you  tell  me  there 
are  fish  in  the  pools  and  they  are  rising  at  the  natural  fly  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Sarah. 

"  Then  for  God's  sake,  Sarah,  learn  to  wait.  I  have 
drilled  this  into  you  many  a  time  before,  but  you  will  not 
listen  to  facts,  or  it  seems  so,  and  you  follow  the  advice  of 
these  stupid  gillies  who  all  start  with  the  idea  that  no  one 
knows  when  a  fish  will  take,  and  the  man  who  plods  from 
morning  till  night  reaps  the  best  result  at  the  finish.  How 
often  have  I  tried  to  show  you  the  foolishness  of  this, 
and  yet  here  you  are  proposing  to  act  on  these  stupid 
lines." 

"Well,  what  harm  can  I  do,"  said  Sarah,  "if  I  try  them 
with  a  small  fancy  fly  ?  " 

"  You  can  do  this,"  replied  Graham,  "  you  will  show  every 
fish  in  the  pool  a  line,  a  nasty  fly  they  don't  like,  and  a 
pair  of  legs,  with  regard  to  which,  my  dear  Sarah,  they  are 
not  sufficiently  educated  to  properly  appreciate."  Sarah 
smiled.  "  Let  'em  alone,  Sarah,  let  'em  alone,  and  if  what 
you  tell  me  is  correct,  which  of  course  it  is,  mark  my  words, 
we  shall  see  sport,  but  you  rely  on  me." 

"  Jemmy,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  "  Uncle  John  won't  let  me 
fish  the  pool  down,  what  do  you  say  ?  " 

Now  Jemmy  was  an  accomplished  angler ;  if  it  came  to 
throwing  a  line  he  would  probably  beat  John  Graham  for 
length,  but  past  experience  had  taught  Jemmy  what  a 
cunning,  crafty  man  the  Doctor  was,  and  that  no  man  could 
kill  fish  like  him.  "  Ye'd  better  be  guided  by  the  Doctor 
Meelady,  he  knows  a  power  more  aboot  it  nor  I  do." 

They  got  the  rods  set  up  with  fine  long  casts  of  medium 
gut,  and  John  got  out  a  tin  box  with  some  beautifully  made 
double  hook  March  browns  in  it ;  they  added  some  tippets 
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to  a  few  of  the  lesser  sized  ones,  and  John,  having  got  into 
his  waders,  proposed  another  careful  look  at  the  water. 
It  was  noon  now. 

"  See,"  exclaimed  Sarah,  "  there  arc  some  March  browns 
coming  down  the  water." 

John  watched  carefully,  a  salmon  rose  quickly. 

"  Feeding,  by  jabers,"  ejaculated  John.  "  Now  then, 
Sarah,  we  can  start.  You  begin  here,  and  I  will  go  fifty 
yards  above  you.  You  don't  want  to  move  down  a  yard 
after  each  cast,  keep  on  where  you  know  the  fish  are,  and 
fish  lightly  and  nicely.  Don't  splash,  and  keep  the  bob 
almost  on  top  of  the  water." 

John  was  just  beginning  to  let  out  some  line  when  a 
shout  came  from  Sarah.  "  I  rose  him,"  she  said. 

"  Did  he  touch  you  ?  "  asked  Graham. 

"No." 

"  Well,  give  him  four  minutes,"  and  John  took  his  watch 
out  and  started  a  yard  or  two  above  him. 

It  is  a  marvellous  thing,  and  to  our  minds  a  sure  proof 
that  fish — salmon — discriminate.  There  are  flies  they 
fancy  and  flies  they  do  not.  You  will  see  fish  feeding 
away  at  the  natural  fly  that  you  cannot  induce  to  look  at 
yours,  but  once  rise  one  with  your  fly,  give  him  a  few 
minutes  to  settle,  and  bring  your  fly  over  him  again,  and  it 
is  any  odds  you  rise  him  again,  which  surely  proves  that 
he  either  recognises  the  fly  he  missed,  or  he  discerns  one 
similar  in  quality — bulk,  whatever  you  wish  or  rather  he 
wishes. 

Before  Sarah  had  started  again  to  try  and  entice  her  fish 
to  his  destruction,  John  was  into  one.  "You  go  on, 
Sarah,  don't  mind  me.  He's  not  a  big  one,  and  I  think  I 
can  keep  him  up  stream." 

Sarah  started  a  couple  of  yards  above  where  the  heavy 
swirl  had  told  her  the  fish  had  made  his  dash  for  her  little 
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fly.  Deftly  she  brought  it  over ;  he  ought  to  have  come 
that  cast,  a  foot  lower,  a  break  in  the  water,  a  tail  showing, 
a  tug,  tug,  a  quiver  of  the  rod,  and  whir-r-r-r,  away,  and 
out  of  the  water,  a  great,  beautiful  silver  bar.  "Got  him," 
cries  Sarah,  making  for  the  shore. 

John  had  just  landed  a  bright  little  six-pounder. 
"Gently,  Sarah,  gently,"  he  calls,  running  down  to  her. 
"  It  is  a  nice  fish,"  but  Sarah  is  too  occupied  to  talk.  The 
fish  is  fairly  master  and  giving  her  no  time  for  conversation. 
"  Keep  opposite  him,  Sarah,  and  lift  the  point  of  your  rod. 
Wheel  in  as  much  slack  as  you  can." 

"  Take  the  rod  for  Heaven's  sake,"  cried  Sarah,  "  I  can 
do  nothing  with  the  beast." 

John  seized  the  rod  and  lifted  it  high,  so  as  to  get  as 
much  line  above  the  water  as  possible.  The  fish  was 
boring  up  the  river  right  under  the  far  bank  with  close  on 
a  hundred  yards  of  line  out.  John  wheeled  in  a  bit  and 
got  right  opposite  the  fish.  He  put  a  little  extra  strain  on, 
but  the  fish  did  not  appear  to  feel  it,  but  bore  steadily  up. 

Suddenly  he  gave  a  shake,  shake,  which  made  the  rod — and 
also  Sarah's  heart — bend  and  tremble,  and  the  next  second 
he  was  away  down  the  pool  with  a  whizz.  John  followed 
as  fast  as  he  could,  keeping  the  rod  high,  and  as  little 
strain  on  as  possible. 

"  It's  my  belief  he's  foul  hooked,"  said  John  Graham  to 
Jemmy.  "  I  have  no  power  over  him  whatever." 

"  Aye,  sir,  he  runs  terrible  like  it." 

The  pool  widened  out,  and  two  hundred  yards  below 
them  the  water  divided,  the  main  bulk  of  the  river  flowing 
on  the  south  side,  but  a  good  twenty-five  yards'  width  of 
stream  kept  to  the  north,  and  here  a  scrubby,  pebbly  island 
was  formed.  The  fish  had  stopped  running,  he  seemed 
to  have  grown  tired  of  the  game,  and  was  boring  about 
among  some  big  rocks  right  under  the  far  bank. 
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"  He'll  foul  us  among  those  rocks,  it's  any  odds  on  it," 
said  Graham.  Two  little  girls  were  busily  engaged  gather- 
ing sticks  on  the  bank  opposite,  and  taking  little  notice  of 
the  fishing  proceedings.  "Hi,  lassies,"  shouted  John  to 
them,  "  do  you  mind  throwing  a  stone  at  the  fish  ? — he's 
close  in  under  the  bank  by  you,  you  can  see  where  the  line 
ends  in  the  water." 

The  children  paused,  and  now  Jemmy  took  up 
the  running,  and  put  a  little  more  Scotch  into  the 
phraseology,  which  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  children 
armed  themselves  with  some  stones  and  approached  the 
bank. 

"  Can  you  see  him  ?  "  cried  Graham,  but  they  only  shook 
their  heads.  "Well,  throw  a  stone,  but  mind,  throw  well 
your  side  of  where  the  line  disappears  in  the  water."  One 
of  the  girls  threw  a  stone,  but  the  fish  did  not  move.  "  Try 
a  little  further."  This  time  the  fish  saw  the  stone  and 
sheered  off  a  yard  or  two.  "  It's  our  only  chance,"  said 
Graham.  "We  have  no  power  over  him  with  this  light 
tackle,  if  he  be  foul  hooked,  and  unless  he  runs  and  ex- 
hausts himself,  we  shall  never  land  him.  Keep  at  him, 
lassies,"  he  called  to  the  children  on  the  bank.  The  girls 
began  to  think  this  really  was  sport.  They  evidently  saw 
the  fish  now  and  again,  as  they  pointed  excitedly,  and  then 
heaved  a  rock,  but  the  fish  was  very  canny,  he  seemed  to 
know  exactly  where  his  chance  lay,  and  he  would  only  edge 
out  a  few  yards  and  then  bore  in  again,  but  meanwhile  he 
was  steadily  drifting  down  the  river.  "  He'll  take  us 
down,"  said  Graham.  "  Hi,  lassies,  get  below  him,  and  try 
and  keep  him  up  the  river.  Throw  below  him,"  he  cried, 
as  the  fish  tugged  another  yard  or  two  off  the  reel.  He 
looked  anxiously  at  it,  there  was  very  little  line  left,  and 
they  were  at  the  edge  of  the  spot  where  the  river  divided. 
"  Can  we  cross  to  the  island,  Jemmy  ?  " 
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"  Aye,"  replied  Jemmy,  t iking  a  good  look  at  the  water. 
"  She's  no  varra  deep." 

"  Well,  take  the  rod  and  put  all  the  strain  on  you  dare. 
My  arms  are  gone."  Jemmy  took  the  rod.  "  Go  on, 
Jemmy,  give  him  the  butt ;  if  he  gets  out  of  the  pool  into 
that  rough  water,  he  won't  stop  this  side  of  the  bridge  pool" 
Jemmy  took  the  rod,  which  bent  nearly  double.  How  that 
light  cast  stood  the  strain  was  extraordinary.  "  See,"  he 
cried,  "he's  moving."  The  fish  was  drifting  down  on  to 
the  shallows,  and  probably  objecting  to  being  jostled  about 
in  the  tumbling  water  below  the  pool — as  salmon  invariably 
do,  especially  spring  run  fish — he  determined  to  have 
another  dash  for  liberty.  Jerk,  jerk,  jerk,  and  then 
whish — h — h — h  away  up  the  pool  he  rushed,  and  out  of 
the  water,  a  good  three  yards. 

"See,"  cried  Graham,  "he's  hooked  in  the  middle  of  the 
back,  and  what  a  beauty !  he's  twenty  pounds." 

Jemmy  had  no  time  for  talking,  his  practised  hand  has 
instantly  slackened  off  the  strain  when  the  fish  started  to 
run,  and  as  he  jumped,  he  dropped  the  point  to  him,  or  he 
would  surely  have  smashed. 

"  He  is  running  up  the  stream,  wheeling  in  all  he  knows. 
We  may  get  him  now,  Sarah,"  cries  John,  "  if  the  hold  and 
the  gut  stood  that  rush,  they  should  stand  anything."  But 
before  he  finished  speaking,  whir-r-r  went  the  reel  again, 
and  away  dashed  the  fish  up  stream  another  twenty  yards. 
Out  of  the  water  went  the  quivering,  silvery  bar,  *:he  rod 
straightened,  the  line  flowed  listlessly  down  the  river. 

"  He's  awa',"  said  Jemmy. 

Oh,  for  a  kodak  to  have  snapped  those  three  faces  at 
that  moment !  If  the  news  had  just  been  brought  them 
that  the  German  Army  had  landed  at  Dover,  and  was 
marching  towards  London,  they  could  not  have  looked 
jnore  miserable.  Jemmy  slowly  wound  up  the  reel,  the  fly 
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was  on  all  right,  and  on  one  of  the  little  double  hooks  was 
one  small  silvery  scale. 

"Just  the  hold  gave,"  said  Jemmy,  in  a  sad  voice. 

"What  a  bore,"  cried  Lady  Sarah. 

"Yes,"  answered  John,  "we  have  not  only  lost  a  fine  fish, 
but  a  good  hour  of  the  day." 

Well,  salmon  fishing  would  not  be  the  sport  it  is,  were 
every  fish  to  come  to  land,  and  John  and  Sarah  had  a 
capital  day's  sport.  Between  them,  they  landed  half-a- 
dozen  fish,  and  in  high  spirits,  they  trudged  their  way  to  - 
wards  home  as  the  light  began  to  fail.  Just  as  they  were 
about  to  emerge  from  the  plantation  on  to  the  high  road, 
they  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  approaching. 

"  Father's  phaeton,"  cried  Sarah,  drawing  back  into  the 
shadow  of  the  pines,  "  wait  till  it  passes,  Uncle  John." 

It  was  soon  abreast  of  them,  and  the  voice  and  laugh  of 
a  woman  fell  distinctly  on  their  ears.  It  was  too  dark  in 
the  shadow  of  the  trees  for  Sarah  to  notice  the  expression 
that  shot  across  Graham's  face,  but  she  saw  him  start. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said  to  Sarah,  in  a  husky  voice,  after  the 
phaeton  had  passed,  "  who  was  that  woman  ?  " 

"  That  woman,  why,  don't  you  know  ?  "  replied  Sarah,  a 
little  sarcastically,  "  that's  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Henry." 

"  The  Hon.  Mrs.  what  ?  "  cried  Graham,  stopping  dead. 

"  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Henry  Dunne,"  said  Sarah,  "  and  that's 
all  I  know,  and  all  I  want  to.  For  any  further  informa- 
tion, ask  father." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

SANDY  McNAB,  who  kept  the  inn  at  Ballahinch,  on  George 
Macyntire's  property,  did  a  deal  of  posting  in  the  summer, 
not  only  among  the  county  families,  who  required  vehicles 
to  convey  them  to  various  residences  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  with  hosts  of  tourists  who  delighted  in  viewing  the 
wild,  mountainous  scenery  of  the  Trossachs.  He  had  a 
little  son — by  little  we  mean  diminutive,  for  he  was  seventeen 
years  of  age — who  drove  a  pair  as  well  as  any  man;  he 
groomed  the  horses — he  was  never,  in  fact,  happy  out  of 
the  stables.  Of  course,  old  MacNab  did  a  lot  of  business 
with  Mr.  Macyntire,  and  those  who  visited  him,  and  the 
dream  of  little  Sandy's  life  was  to  get  into  a  racing  stable. 
He  had  received  a  first-class  education,  as  the  Scotch 
nearly  always  do,  and  his  father  had  in  vain  advised  him 
to  enter  a  factor's  office,  but  on  the  high  stool  of  office  life 
the  boy  looked  in  abhorrence,  and  visions  of  Fred  Archer 
and  Ormonde,  and  other  celebrities  of  the  turf,  were  con- 
stantly before  him.  Why  should  not  he  rise  to  distinction  ? — 
he  was  steady  and  trustworthy.  Ah,  my  lad,  it  is  not  the 
steady  and  the  trustworthy  that  gather  the  fruits  that  spring 
from  the  great  tree  that  rises  from  the  turf.  It  is  fine 
fruit  too,  great  golden  pippins,  carefully  watched  also  by 
steady,  respectable  men,  but  they  sleep,  my  lad,  at  times,  as 
all  the  world  must,  and  sharps  and  thieves  steal  the  golden 
pippins  beneath  their  very  eyes  while  they  doze. 

Little  Sandy  could  not  know  this.  He  had  been  brought 
up  like  all  of  us  to  believe  that  honesty  has  its  great  reward, 
and,  like  most  of  us,  he  would  soon  learn  how  inadequately 
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it  is  repaid.  Now-a-days,  the  simple,  the  only,  requisite  by 
which  a  man  enters  into  the  highest  society  is  money.  It 
does  not  matter  how  it  was  acquired  ;  he  may  have  robbed 
a  church,  or  broken  into  a  bank,  or  cheated  a  company, 
it  does  not  matter,  so  long  as  he  evades  the  law,  and  stands 
champagne  ad  lib.  And  where  is  the  old  English  aristo- 
cracy that  its  country  was  once  so  proud  of  ?  Fine,  splendid, 
well-bred  looking  men  it  consisted  of,  full  of  courtesy  to 
all  they  met,  and  of  hospitality.  They  are  away  down  the 
back  stairs  huddling  together,  the  few  that  are  left,  and 
holding  a  little  court  of  their  own  on  the  ground  floor 
back.  They  will  be  never  seen  again  in  public ;  they  are 
gradually  drifting  from  the  world's  notice,  but  the  day  will 
come  when  Christie,  Manson  and  Woods  have  disposed  of  the 
pictures,  furniture,  and  relics  to  the  thousands  of  foreigners 
and  adventurers  who  make  England — the  land  of  the  free — 
their  home,  simply  because  they  can  buy  bread  here  cheaper 
than  anywhere  else :  we  say  the  day  will  come  when  an 
historian,  with  a  -mightier  pen  than  ours,  will  depict  the 
chieftains  of  a  race  that — for  comeliness  and  refinement — 
were  unsurpassed,  and  deplore  the  day  that  they  were 
obliterated  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Her  Majesty  must 
smile  sometimes  if  she  reads  up  the  history  of  all  those 
who  attend  her  diawing-rooms,  and  it  is  little  wonder  if  she 
prefers  the  honest  shake  of  a  Scotch  gillie's  hand  to  the 
laboured  bow  of  a  Seven  Dials  duchess. 

Neither  kings  nor  queens  can  stem  the  march  of 
Time ;  they  must  cringe  to  the  mighty  flood  of  humanity 
that  carries  all  before  it,  and  bow  to  the  inevitable. 
The  flood  may  be  black — it  may  be  tinged  with 
blood — but  though  they  long  for  clear  streams  and 
babbling  brooks,  they  must  go  with  the  force  of  circum- 
stances. 

When  the  elder  McNab  saw  that  his  son  was  determined 
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to  try  and  get  into  a  racing  stable,  and  would  not  be  per- 
suaded differently,  like  a  wise  father  he  decided  to  put 
no  hindrance  in  the  way,  and  to  do  what  he  could  to  help 
him.  We  say,  "  like  a  wise  father,"  for  what  a  host  of 
fathers  there  are,  and  always  have  been,  who,  if  their 
children  will  not  follow  the  profession  they  select  for  them, 
and  suggest  another,  immediately  flare  up,  and  threaten, 
and  conduct  themselves  in  such  a  foolish  fashion,  that  in 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  the  frightened  youths  or  girls 
hesitatingly  promise  to  think  no  more  of  the  course  they 
have  so  carefully  planned  out  in  their  own  minds,  and 
follow  the  occupation  proposed  by  the  fathers,  probably 
totally  unsuited  to  their  tastes.  And  so,  hundreds  of  artists 
have  been  parsons  or  lawyers,  and  great  wielders  of  the  pen 
have  flourished  the  sword  instead.  How  often  do  we  see 
men  with  great  gifts  in  one  direction  practising  a  profession 
distasteful  to  them ;  and  whose  fault  is  it  ?  In  nearly  every 
case  the  parent's,  and  the  life  of  such  an  one  is  a  long  waste 
of  labour  and  disappointment,  whereas  it  might  have  been 
one  of  energy  and  success.  If  a  young  fellow — a  young 
labourer — shows  a  talent  for  music,  do  not  insist  on  his 
milking  cows.  He  will  be  miserable — so  will  the  cows. 
(Jive  him  a  hint  or  two  in  the  way  of  acquiring  knowledge. 
If  he  succeeds  you  will  have  acted  considerately,  and  will 
be  gratified,  if  he  does  not — what  wrong  have  you  done  ? 
None. 

One  evening  in  autumn  Sandy  and  his  son  requested  an 
interview  of  Mr.  George  Macyntire,  up  at  "The  Hoos." 
The  Manor  House  was  known  to  all  the  people  on  the 
estate  as  "  The  Hoos,"  with  a  slight  emphasis  on  the  word 
"The."  It  was  but  a  very  short  time  after  George  had 
decided  to  send  some  horses  to  Hetley,  but  turf  news 
travels  fast,  and  if  the  favourite  for  the  Derby  met  with 
a  chill,  it  would  be  known  about  five  minutes  sooner 
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all  over  the  world  than  the  assassination  of  the  Czar  of 
Russia. 

Now  Macyntire  was  not  a  bad-natured  fellow  in  his  way, 
and  McNab  was  a  man  to  propitiate.  He  might  easily 
charge  two  shillings  more  for  the  two-horse  fly,  or  put  a  bit 
on  the  luggage-cart.  So  it  was  eventually  settled  that  he 
should  write  to  Hetley  and  use  his  influence  in  having 
young  Sandy  apprenticed  to  the  trainer,  and  he  also  pro- 
mised to  get  Hetley  to  give  Sandy  as  many  opportunities 
for  advancing  himself  as  he  could  in  all  fairness. 

When  Hetley  heard  from  Macyntire  he  was  only  too 
pleased  to  take  young  McNab  as  an  apprentice,  and 
instantly  wrote  back  to  say  so.  "  If  he  is  no  use  in  the 
stable,  he  will  do  to  clean  the  knives  and  boots,  and  wait  at 
table,"  Hetley  said  to  himself,  and  in  the  course  of  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  little  Sandy  arrived  at  Buckley. 

The  life  in  the  racing  stable  was  hardly  the  pleasurable 
existence  Sandy  had  pictured  to  himself;  the  lads  all  slept 
in  two  large  dormitories  above  the  stables,  and  messed 
together  in  a  lower  room.  The  beds  were  good  enough, 
and  so  was  the  food,  but  Sandy  quickly  found  that  the 
walls  had  ears,  and  that  little  or  no  conversation  passed 
between  the  lads,  or  if  it  did  it  was  on  other  topics  than 
racing. 

Now  Bill  Hetley  was  a  good  enough  trainer,  everyone 
granted  that,  but  he,  like  many  others  who  rise  from  a  lower 
sphere,  was  a  bully.  At  stables,  at  exercise,  not  a  whisper 
was  heard.  "  I  can  do  me  own  talking  in  me  own 
stables,"  he  would  say,  if  he  caught  a  lad  whispering,  and 
then  he  would  bang  him  across  the  back  or  over  the  head 
with  a  short  cane  he  carried  principally  for  this  purpose. 

When  Sandy  first  arrived  he  was  given  the  pony  and 
trap  to  attend  to,  up  at  the  stable  at  the  back  of  the 
trainer's  house,  just  to  see  what  he  knew  of  stable  life,  the 
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boy  who  had  lately  performed  this  duty  being  promoted  to 
take  charge  of  a  racehorse.  Saady  was  not  long  at  this 
work.  Hetley  quickly  perceived  he  was  a  steady,  smart  boy, 
and  one  morning  he  turned  to  him.  "  How  can  you  ride, 
my  lad  ?  "  If  there  was  one  thing  that  had  disheartened 
Sandy  more  than  all  things  put  together,  it  was  the  way  the 
lads  rode  these  thoroughbred  horses.  Quiet  as  mice  they 
sat  on  them,  the  snaffle  bridles  hanging  loosely ;  little  chaps 
with  legs  so  short  you  wondered  how  they  got  any  grip  to 
keep  them  in  the  saddle  at  all;  and  the  horses  walking 
along  like  any  old  Scotch  pony.  But  oh,  how  different  if 
one  of  them  reared,  or  kicked,  or  started.  In  a  moment 
the  lad  would  have  him  in  hand — not  an  inch  would  he  be 
moved  from  the  saddle,  and,  as  the  horse  steadied — 
acknowledging  his  master — the  boy  would  drop  his  hands, 
and  they  would  walk  away  as  calmly  as  before.  Sandy 
remembered  the  methods  employed  by  the  natives  around 
Ballahinch  to  get  their  ponies  to  go — namely,  to  hang  on, 
and  hold  on,  and  whack  them  with  a  stick,  and  hard  work 
it  was  then  to  get  six  miles  an  hour  out  of  them.  Sandy 
had  certainly  risen  beyond  this  form  in  his  father's  stable, 
but  still  he  had  grave  misgivings  that  he  could  acquit  him- 
self properly.  "Was  it  beyont  him?"  was  the  remark 
constantly  rising  in  his  mind.  Hetley  saw  he  hesitated, 
and  put  the  question  again. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Sandy,  "  I  dunna  know,  but  there's  aye 
a  beginning  and  I've  rid  me  father's  horses  mony  a  time." 

"We'll  try  you,"  said  Hetley,  "  you  can  give  old  Wanderer 
a  canter.  He's  an  easy  old  horse  to  ride.  I'll  take  you 
out  in  the  afternoon,  and  give  you  a  hint  or  two." 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  Hetley  was  performing  an 
act  of  kindness  or  consideration.  He  had  soon  seen  that 
Sandy  was  an  extremely  trustworthy  young  fellow,  and  lads 
that  he  could  trust  were  few  and  far  between.  The  ordinary 
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boy  from  a  racing- stable  is  usually  a  bit  of  a  young  rascal. 
He  has  been,  in  nearly  all  cases,  in  a  racing  stable  ever 
since  he  could  crawl,  and  there  are  only  two  things  a  boy 
is  taught,  and  he  has  to  be  smart  to  learn  them  perfectly, 
the  first  is  to  be  a  good  liar  and  the  second  a  good  rider  ; 
they  nearly  all  have  the  first  qualification,  but  the  second  is 
a  more  difficult  accomplishment,  inasmuch  as  a  horseman, 
like  the  proverbial  poet,  must  be  born  and  cannot,  with  all 
the  practice  in  the  world,  be  made.  A  man  with  bad 
hands  was  born  with  them  and  will  die  with  them,  and  the 
same  with  good  hands,  and  unless  a  man  has  good  hands 
he  can  never  become  a  first-rate  horseman.  Of  course  with 
long  practice  they  reach  a  certain  standard,  but  a  glance  at 
the  comparatively  very  few  first-class  jockeys,  that  are  em- 
ployed to  ride  race  after  race,  proves  how  few  rise  to  the 
top  of  the  tree,  and  yet  there  are  hundreds  only  a  few 
pounds  behind  them ;  but  those  few  pounds  owners  and 
trainers  cannot  afford  to  concede,  and  it  is  a  pity  they  can- 
not, because  it  is  not  only  the  pounds  (Ibs.)  that  prevent 
so  many  good  boys  from  getting  mounts,  but  it  is  the 
pounds  (£  s.  d.)  that  prevent  so  many  good  horses  from 
getting  where  they  might  be. 

Sandy  acquitted  himself  very  satisfactorily  in  the  after- 
noon on  old  Wanderer.  There  was  only  Hetley  and  the 
head  lad  out  on  the  Downs,  as  the  trainer  did  not  want 
the  other  boys  to  think  he  was  showing  any  special  favourit- 
ism to  Sandy.  Wanderer  knew  what  he  had  to  do,  a  great 
deal  better  than  Sandy.  Jolliffe,  the  head  lad,  had  ridden 
Wanderer  on  to  the  Downs ;  Hetley,  his  pony,  and  Sandy 
had  been  told  to  walk  on.  On  reaching  the  Downs,  Jolliffe 
slipped  off  and  gave  Sandy  a  leg  up.  The  five  furlong  post 
lay  three  furlongs  to  their  left. 

"  You  see  the  bushes  to  the  right  ?  "  said  Hetley ;  "  in 
fact  you  know  the  five  furlong  course  ?  " 
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"  Aye,  sir." 

"  Now  walk  the  old  horse  quietly  down  to  the  starting 
post,  and  come  along  at  a  steady-half-speed  gallop.  I'll  be 
at  the  bushes,  and  when  I  hold  my  hand  up  pull  up 
gradually.  Jolliffe,  pull  that  sheet  off." 

"  Right,  sir." 

"Now,  then,  we'll  get  on  to  the  bushes." 

Luckily  for  Sandy  Providence  had  endowed  him,  un- 
known to  himself,  with  the  good  hands  we  have  hinted  at 
above,  and  Hetley's  quick  eye  had  detected  the  elements  of 
a  jockey  in  the  lad  the  few  times  he  had  ridden  anything 
in  the  stable,  and  the  practised  hand  can  at  once  spot  the 
likely  capabilities  of  a  boy,  be  he  riding  the  old  hack  or  the 
spirited  thoroughbred.  And,  as  we  have  mentioned  before, 
the  old  horse  knew  exactly  what  he  was  to  do  and  the  pace 
he  was  to  go,  and  when  Hetley  put  his  hand  up  at  the  end 
of  the  five  furlongs  it  did  not  require  any  exertion  on  the 
part  of  Sandy  to  pull  him  up  ;  he  pulled  himself  up.  Had 
they  asked  him  to  go  any  further  it  would  have  surprised 
him,  as  it  would  have  been  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  His 
fault  was  that  he  could  barely  get  five  furlongs  in  racing 
parlance.  Still  Sandy  sat  him  well,  and  rode  him  nicely. 
Never  before  had  he  sat  a  thoroughbred  through  a  steady 
swinging  gallop,  and  after  going  a  hundred  yards,  he 
took  a  steady  at  the  horse  and  found  him  give  to  the  bit, 
a  feeling  of  exhilaration  rushed  upon  him,  it  seemed  like 
sitting  in  an  armchair  that  slid  over  the  sward,  and  it 
was  with  a  glittering  eye  and  heaving  bosom  he  pulled  the 
horse  up  gradually  as  he  passed  the  trainer. 

"  I  think  that  boy  will  ride,"  remarked  Hetley  to  Jolliffe, 
after  he  was  past  them  and  out  of  earshot. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jolliffe.  Jolliffe  never  disagreed  with  his 
master,  nor  argued  with  him.  Time  and  experience  had 
taught  him  better.  He  had  been  some  years  with  Hetley — 
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the  only  person  who  had  ever  been  associated  with  Hetley 
any  time  in  a  subordinate  position.  Often  the  trainer  had 
turned  on  him  and  abused  him  if  something  had  gone 
wrong  either  with  him  (Hetley)  or  the  horses,  but  Jolliffe 
was  accustomed  now  to  these  outbursts,  and  he  knew  too 
much  of  Hetley's  proceedings  to  permit  that  worthy  openly 
quarrelling  with  him. 

That  night  when  Sandy  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow 
was  probably  the  happiest,  so  far,  of  his  life ;  his  dreams 
looked  like  being  realised,  and  visions  of  riding  in  im- 
portant races,  being  asked  his  opinion  by  leading  turfites, 
and  petted  by  the  great  host  that  followed  the  vagaries  of 
the  turf,  flitted  before  him.  But  no  thoughts  of  underhand 
proceedings  entered  his  mind.  Scotch  bred  and  born,  it 
had  never  yet  entered  Sandy's  head  to  listen  to  the 
plaudits  of  the  thousands  that  hurrah  for  you  one  day  and 
curse  you  the  next ;  and  let  us  hope  it  never  will,  but  the 
temptations  are  great,  so  great  that  few  can  resist  them. 

Oh,  Hope,  you  beautiful  enchantress,  how  you  smile  at 
us  in  the  twenties,  how  you  scoff  at  us  in  the  forties, 
how  you  utterly  abandon  us  in  the  sixties.  In  the  twenties 
you  show  us  what  we  can  be,  in  the  forties  you  show  us 
what  we  are  not,  and  in  the  sixties  you  come  to  tell  us 
what  we  might  have  been.  Yet  without  you  life  becomes 
unlivable  —  a  monotonous  existence,  a  dreary  waste — and 
the  day  that  Hope  departs  from  a  man's  soul,  better  for 
him  to  commit  suicide,  if  there  be  any  life  left  in  him, 
and  there  will  be  not  much,  than  to  continue  to  drag  on 
unloved,  unfriended,  apathetic,  through  the  weary  desert 
that  lies  between  him  and  the  river  Styx. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

WHEN  Mrs.  Dunne  hastily  closed  the  drawing-room  door 
in  Acacia  Road,  leaving  her  guests  still  warmly  discussing 
the  merits  of  the  two  singers,  she  knew  by  the  look  of 
Mary,  the  maid,  that  something  troublesome  had  happened. 

"  What  is  it,  Mary  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  There's  that  'orrid  man  here  again,  mum,  and  he  says 
he  must  see  you  at  once  on  important  business." 

Mrs.  Dunne's  face  paled.  "  Where  is  he  ? "  she 
whispered. 

"  In  the  kitchen,  mum." 

"  Tell  him  I'll  come  in  a  few  minutes,  but  he  must  not 
come  upstairs." 

She  re-entered  the  drawing-room,  and  pleaded  a  sudden 
attack  of  violent  headache  as  a  reason  for  having  to  ask 
her  guests  to  leave  somewhat  abruptly,  and  then  she  was  so 
vexed  that  a  decision  had  not  been  arrived  at,  but  perhaps 
they  would  all  honour  her  another  evening,  when  the  matter 
could  be  thoroughly  thrashed  out. 

Of  course  they  took  a  long  time  to  disperse.  They  were 
thirsty  souls,  and  Hetley's  throat  alone  took  four  brandies 
and  sodas  to  cool  it.  Curiously  the  last  two  to  leave  were 
Messrs.  Scott  and  Earl.  These  gentlemen,  who  had  been 
so  quarrelsome  and  vindictive  all  the  evening,  suddenly, 
on  the  departure  of  the  others,  went  into  loud  guffaws 
of  laughter  and  appeared  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
one  another. 

"I  think  we  properly  spoofed  them  that  time,"  said 
Tommy. 
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Scott  laughed.  "  What  a  fool  that  Hetley  is  away  from 
his  own  game,  anyhow,"  he  added.  A  sudden  thought  had 
swept  across  him  that  he  should  like  to  know  what  Hetley 
knew  at  times. 

.  "  Now,  Tommy,"  said  Mrs.  Dunne  coaxingly,  "  please 
leave  me.  I've  two  or  three  things  still  to  do  before  I  go 
to  bed,  and  I've  got  an  awful  head." 

"  All  right,  Maud.  Good-night.  Come  along,  Jemmy." 
He  paused  at  the  front  door,  "  I  think  you  know,  Maud, 
Hetley  won  on  points.  What  do  you  say,  Jemmy  ?  "  and 
the  two  departed  laughing. 

The  coast  was  now  clear. 

"  Mary,"  she  called,  "  come  and  turn  the  lights  out  and 
go  to  bed,"  and  with  an  anxious  heart,  she  descended  into 
the  kitchen. 

"  'Ow  are  you,  'Onerable  Mrs.  'Enery  ? "  said  a  low, 
hoarse,  thick  voice,  as  she  entered  the  kitchen. 

The  speaker  had  risen  from  a  chair  by  the  fireside.  He 
was  a  low,  square-set  man,  with  a  bullet  head  on  which 
grew  a  mass  of  thick  grizzled  hair,  he  had  a  handkerchief 
tied  round  his  neck,  and  an  enormous  frieze  coat  with 
great  pockets  on  each  side. 

"'Ow  do  yer  do?"  He  rose  and  extended  his  hand. 
Now-a-days,  kitchens  are  lighted  as  brilliantly  as  drawing- 
rooms,  and  the  electric  light  shone  on  it. 

"  Blood  !  "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Dunne,  jumping  back. 

"  Only  dawg's,  my  dear,"  replied  the  other  in  a  friendly 
voice.  "  It's  the  same  colour,  I  know,  so's  port.  'Ave 
yer  got  any  ?  I'm  powerful  dry,"  saying  which,  he  opened  a 
cupboard.  "  What's  this  ?  "  he  said,  taking  out  a  bottle. 
"  What's  this  ?  Wooster  sauce  ?  That  ain't  no  use  to  me. 
Get  us  a  dram  of  summat,  and  we  can  talk  bizness." 

Without  a  word  Mrs.  Dunne  opened  a  cupboard  and  drew 
out  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  put  it  on  the  kitchen  table, 
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"  There's  a  glass  behind  you  with  water  if  you  want  it. 
And  now,"  said  she,  "  what  do  you  mean  by  coming  here 
to  annoy  me  ?  But  I  might  have  known  what  your  promises 
were  likely  to  be.  When  I  agreed  to  pay  you  fifteen 
pounds  a  month,  you  swore  never  to  come  to  my  house 
and  molest  me.  Time  after  time  you  have  broken  your 
word,  though  I  have  always  paid  you  regularly.  There 
must  be  an  end  of  this.  I  won't  stand  it.  Any  moment 
you  might  be  discovered  here,  and  my  life  ruined.  How 
do  you  know  Mary  mightn't  go  talking  and  a  description 
of  you  would  probably  set  the  police  watching  the  house  ?  " 

"  You're  right,  Maud,  my  dear,  quite  right,  especially  so 
at  this  moment,  but  I  say,  wouldn't  it  be  as  well  to  'int  to 
the  servant  gal  that  if  she  gets  blabbin'  about  me,  she 
might  get  lost  ?  "  As  he  spoke,  he  drew  a  huge,  heavy 
jemmy  from  his  pocket.  It  looked  to  be  about  twelve 
inches  long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  It  was  not 
tapered,  but  perfectly  even  all  the  way  along  and  one  end 
gradually  shaped  into  a  "  V."  He  balanced  it  and  smiled. 
Mrs.  Dunne  gazing  at  the  man  with  disgust  let  her  eyes 
wander  to  the  bit  of  iron.  "  Ugh  ! "  she  cried,  "  there's 
blood  on  that  also." 

"  My  dear  Maud,  I've  told  yer  once  before — dawgs." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  '  dawgs  ?  ' " 

"  Now,  if  yer'll  just  listen,  Maud,  I'll  tell  yer  why  I'm 
here.  Your  remittances,  my  dear,  'ave  been  most  reg'lar, 
and  I  assure  you  I  wouldn't  have  hintruded  on  ye  if  I 
'adn't  been  obliged.  You  see,  I've  lately  taken  a  small  flat 
in  town  and  'ave  been  werry  busy  furnishin'  it  on  the 
most  economical  principles,  but  then  good  furniture  is  werry 
difficult  to  find  and  werry  'ard  to  move.  Of  course, 
yer  can  exchange  nice  pieces  for  hold  silver  or  nick-nacks, 
but  they  won't  let  yer  'ave  'arf  the  value  in  exchanging 
which  allays  makes  me  so  wild.  Well,  as  yer  know,  fifteen 
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pounds  goes  no  way  furnishin',  in  fact,  a  writin'  table  for 
the  smokin'  room  and  wardrobe  for  my  pyjamas  took  it  all." 

"For  goodness'  sake,  come  to   the  point,"   said  Mrs. 
Dunne  wearily. 

"Certainly,  my  dear.  Well,  I  'ad  packed  up  a  few 
pieces,  and  was  doin'  fairly  well,  when  we  comes  to  the 
point  or  to  to-night — they  be  one  hand  the  same  thing. 
There's  a  werry  nice  quiet  house  in  Regent's  Park,  it  does 
not  matter  where,  you'll  likely  see  the  address  in  to- 
morrow's paper,  two  respectable  old  people  occupy  it,  pro- 
tected by  two  servant  gals,"  again  he  smiled  and  poised 
the  jemmy.  "  VVal,  I  got  a  hinvitation  from  a  partikler 
friend  o'  mine  to  meet  him  there  this  evenin'  and  have  a 
bit  of  late  supper.  I  was  hengaged  to  dine  out,  so  couldn't 
make  it  earlier.  Everything  was  goin'  most  satisfactorily. 
The  old  people  kept  some  wine  in  the  sideboard  cupboard. 
I  stations  my  pal  houtside  in  the  garden  to  give  the  alarm 
if  anyone  approached,  and  had  soon  filled  a  small  sack 
with  some  werry  choice  bits  o'  silver,  and  was  just  thinkin' 
of  lookin'  round  the  droring-room,  when  suddenly  I  'card 
voices  hup  the  stairs.  I  hopened  a  chink  o'  the  door  an' 
listened.  '  I  am  sure  there  are  some  men  in  the  house,' 
said  the  old  woman.  '  My  dear,  my  dear,  you  have  been 
dreaming  of  men  in  the  house  this  last  thirty  years.' 
'  Don't  be  a  fool,  John.  Olivia,'  yelled  the  old  lady, 
evidently  with  'er  'ead  'alf  out  o'  her  bedroom  door.  'Yes, 
marm,'  came  from  the  hupper  floor.  '  Let  Sam  go  quick.' 
'  Yes,  marm.'  Who  the  devil  was  Sam  ?  thought  I  to 
myself,  and  I  cotched  'old  of  the  old  jemmy.  I  'adn't 
long  to  wait.  I  'card  a  door  hopen  on  the  top  floor,  and 
the  old  lady  called,  '  Sam,  Sam,  Sam/  and  then  there  was 
a  scuttlin'  of  dawg's  feet,  and  as  he  passed  the  old  lady's 
door,  she  cried,  'Loo  at  him,  old  man,  loo,  loo,  loo.  ' 
'D — n  'er  !  she  ought  ter  'ave  been  a  'untsman,'  I  thought  , 
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and  carefully  closin'  the  door,  I  locked  it.  I  reckon  Sam 
won't  get  out  in  time.  I  chuckled,  as  I  shouldered  the  sack, 
and  slipped  from  the  dinin'-room  winder.  'Come  on,' 
my  pal  was  whisperin'  in  an  excited  way,  'there's  a  dawg.' 
1 1  know  that,'  I  replied,  '  but  who's  goin'  ter  'ave  the 
ordacity  to  come  downstairs  and  let  'im  out  ? '  But  still  the 
'ousehold  were  aroused  and  it  was  'igh  time  we  were  orf. 
We  had  got  within  fifteen  yards  of  the  garden  gate  lead- 
in'  to  the  main  road,  when  a  door  hopened.  We  'card  a 
low,  fierce  growl,  and  that  dawg  was  comin'  for  us  like 
helectricity.  '  Take  the  sack,'  I  ses  to  my  pal — my  pal,"  he 
continued  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  "  never  no  more,  the  d — d 
cur  bolted.  I  'ad  ter  put  the  sack  down,  there  was  no 
time  for  me  to  reach  the  gate — one  sees  these  yer  things 
after  a  bit  of  practice — I  slipped  my  jemmy  out  and  stood 
my  ground,  with  my  left  harm  out  ter  meet  'im.  I  saw  'im 
loom  out  in  the  darkness  and  in  a  second  he  was  on  me. 
Two  yards  from  me  'e  jumped,  'is  'ead  was  coming  straight 
for  mine.  I  slipped  a  one  side,  and  met  'im  wid  all  me 
force  with  the  right  and  the  jemmy,"  and  again  he  felt 
his  favourite  weapon. 

"  And  you  killed  the  poor  beast  ? "  said  his  listener,  in 
a  disgusted  voice. 

"  Well,  it  was  an  uncommon  lucky  shot,  and  ef  that 
didn't  finish  'im  the  next  one  did.  Besides,  my  dear, 
you  needn't  look  so  disgusted,  think  where  I  might  'a 
been,  ef  I'd  missed  him."  Mrs.  Dunne  did  not  answer, 
but  she  thought  it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  if  she  kept  a 
dog.  "  But  the  divil  of  hit  hall  was,  I  'ad  to  leave  the 
swag,  'there  was  'ollerin'  and  rattlin'  goin'  on  hall  round 
and  one  bobby  got  his  light  right  on  me  once.  I  thought 
I  must  be  nabbed,  but  I  got  into  another  chap's  garding, 
and  I  lay  in  some  of  those  rhodydendrons  for  a  hour  or  so, 
and  then  I  sneaked  on  'ere." 

10 
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"  It's  getting  very  late,"  said  Mrs.  Dunne.  "  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  precisely  what  you  want  of  me  ?  " 

"  Well,  look  'ere,  Maud.  I  must  get  out  of  this  for  a 
time,  till  it  blows  hover,  but  I  'aven't  got  a  penny  to  do  it 
with." 

"  What  is  the  figure  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Dunne,  looking  at 
him  fixedly  across  the  table. 

"  Well,  I  thort  if  yer  could  let  me  'ave  fifty,  I  wouldn't 
bother  you  hagain  for  a  long  time,  and  then  yer  could 
knock,  say  a  fiver  a  month  orf  till  it's  repaid." 

But  Mrs.  Dunne  had  been  too  often  applied  to  in  this 
way.  "  I  won't  do  it,  and  there's  an  end  of  it.  I  have 
only  a  limited  allowance  to  keep  myself  on,  and  the  way 
you  bleed  me,  and  torment  me  is  brutal" 

The  gentleman  with  the  jemmy  smiled.  "  What  would 
'is  Lordship  say,  hif  I  told  'im  a  few  little  fac's?"  he 
whispered. 

"  It  would  be  worse  for  you  than  for  me.  Lord  Porto- 
bello  could  only  cut  off  some  of  my  allowance,  as  I  have  a 
little  settled  on  me,  but  you  would  lose  all." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  was  honly  suggestin'  that  it  would  be 
werry  unpleasant,  hif  everythin'  appeared  in  black  and 
white." 

"  Perhaps  so.  Now,  I'll  give  you  twenty-five  pounds. 
I'm  not  going  to  ask  you  to  promise  anything,  as  I  know 
the  foolishness  of  doing  so,  but  I  swear,  if  you  ever  visit  me 
again,  I'll  be  revenged  on  you.  I  don't  care  what  may 
happen  to  me,  but  the  police  shall  have  you." 

A  dark  glance  passed  across  the  man's  face.  "Don't 
hexcite  yerself,  my  dear,  'ave  a  drop  o'  brandy,"  he  offered 
her  the  bottle.  "What,  no?  Well,  hallow  me  ter  drink 
yer  'ealth,  and  since  yer  carit  make  it  more  than  twenty- 
five,  twenty-five  it  must  be." 

"  Well,  you  wait  here  till  I  get  it,"  said  Mrs.  Dunne,  rising. 
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"Certainly,  my  dear,"  but  as  she  closed  the  kitchen- 
door,  he  slipped  his  boots  off,  and  cautiously  opened  it. 

A  short  passage  lay  in  front  of  the  kitchen-door,  and  a 
few  steps  led  him  up  to  a  baize  door,  which  opened  on  to 
the  passage,  to  the  left  of  which  was  the  drawing-room,  and 
to  the  right  the  dining-room.  The  drawing-room  door  was 
open;  he  stole  noiselessly  along  the  landing  and  peered 
in.  Over  a  desk,  with  her  back  to  him,  Mrs.  Dunne  was 
busily  engaged  counting  some  notes.  He  stepped  quickly 
across  the  carpet,  the  woman  heard  a  sound  and  turned. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  surprise  at  seeing  him  there,  perhaps 
it  was  the  terrible  look  upon  his  face,  but  a  fearful  shriek 
burst  from  her  as  she  crouched  back,  holding  up  an  arm 
for  protection,  and  before  the  man  could  decide  what 
course  to  pursue,  a  voice  from  the  floor  above  called, 
"  Missis,  Missis,  what's  the  matter  !" 

With  a  muttered  curse,  the  man  put  the  jemmy  in  his 
pocket,  and  strode  to  the  door.  "  All  right,  Mary,"  he  said. 
"  Yer  Missis  thort  she'd  seed  a  ghost." 

"  Mary,"  gasped  Mrs.  Dunne,  "  don't  go,  wait  there  for 
me." 

"  All  right,  mum." 

"  Where's  the  money  ?  "  growled  the  man. 

She  had  just  counted  out  twenty-five  pounds  and  slammed 
the  lid  of  the  desk  (which  was  self-closing)  down,  as  she 
heard  the  step  behind  her.  She  tossed  the  notes,  all  crum- 
pled up,  towards  him  and  pointed  to  the  front  door.  "  Go," 
she  whispered  hoarsely. 

The  man  picked  them  up,  took  a  couple  of  steps  and 
stopped.  Mrs.  Dunne  seized  the  banister  in  abject  terror, 
but  he  had  quickly  made  up  his  mind. 

"  Good-night,  Mrs.  Dunne,  marm,"  he  said  loudly,  in 
order  to  give  Mary  the  idea  they  were  parting  on  most  •» 
friendly  terms,  "  and  I  'opes  you'll  be  quite  recovered  hin 
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the  mornin'.  You'll  excuse  me,  Maud,"  he  continued  in  a 
whisper,  "  hit's  necessary  fer  me  to  go  hout  the  back-way. 
I  left  me  dress  shoes  in  the  kitchen,  the  varnish  wasn't 
quite  dry  on  'em." 

He  passed  her  with  a  clumsy  bow,  and  a  sardonic  smile, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  she  heard  the  back-door  gently  opened 
and  closed. 

"  Mary,  Mary,  come  quick.  He's  gone.  Run  to  the 
back  door  and  bolt  it,  and  see  all  the  shutters  are  closed 
and  bolted,  and  then  come  back  to  me." 

Mrs.  Dunne  stumbled  into  the  drawing-room  and 
dropped  in  an  armchair.  We  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
she  fainted,  but  when  Mary  returned,  she  bolted  upstairs, 
being  a  smart  girl  and  observant,  and  quickly  returned  with 
a  bottle  of  Eau  de  Cologne,  with  which  she  bathed  her 
mistress's  forehead. 

Mrs.  Dunne  was  soon  in  full  possession  of  her  faculties. 
"  Mary,  please  look  round  and  see  that  the  shutters  in  the 
dining-room  and  here,  are  all  well  secured,  and  put  the 
chain  on  the  front  door,  and  then  come  up  to  my  room." 

"  All  right,  mum." 

"  Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Dunne,  in  a  pleading  voice,  a  few 
minutes  later,  when  the  servant  joined  her  in  her  room, 
"  don't  leave  me  to-night,  please.  I'm  upset  and  un- 
strung." Mrs.  Dunne's  lips  began  to  twitch,  and  her  eyes 
began  to  swim.  "  Mary,"  she  went  on  in  a  quavering  voice, 
"  you  saved  my  life  to-night." 

"Gracious  goodness,"  thought  Mary  to  herself,  '"ere's 
the  Missis  with  'istericks.  Whatever  shall  I  do  ? " — but 
she  was  a  good  sort  of  a  girl.  "  Sit  down,  mum,"  she  said, 
"  and  let  me  undress  you,  and  get  you  comfortable.  You're 
upset,  and  no  wonder  at  it.  That  orful  man  never  enters 
the  kitchen  without  I  feels  all  of  a  tremble.  I  don't  like 
f  he  way  he  dangles  that  bar  of  iron  about,  neither.  I  asked 
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him  one  day  what  it  was,  and  he  says,  '  A  tooth-pick,  my 
dear,'  and  then  he  chuckles.  But  I  had  me  revenge. 
About  ten  minutes  afterwards,  he  says  to  me,  coaxingly, 
'  Mary,  got  a  bit  o'  grub  handy  ?  I'm  werry  hungry,'  so  I 
tips  and  catches  'old  of  the  coal-scuttle,  and  pops  that  down 
before  him.  '  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  says  he,  savage-like. 
I  says,  '  If  that's  your  tooth-pick,  there's  your  grub,'  and 
that's  all  he  got  out  of  me." 

Mrs.  Dunne  smiled,  in  spite  of  her  sad  woe-begone 
appearance.  "  Mary,  you  won't  mind  sleeping  on  the  sofa 
to-night  ?  " 

"Not  I,  mum.  I'll  get  my  pillow  and  a  couple  of 
blankets,  and  be  back  in  no  time." 

"Don't  be  long,  Mary,"  said  her  mistress,  nervously,  as 
she  opened  the  bedroom  door. 

"She's  all  of  a  tremble,"  said  Mary  to  herself,  as  she 
departed  to  get  a  few  articles  of  bed-clothing  to  wrap  round 
her  on  the  sofa.  She  was  soon  back.  "  Ain't  you  going  to 
bed,  mum  ?  " 

"  No,  Mary,  not  yet,  but  you  do.     Good  night." 

"  Good  night,  mum,"  and  oh,  that  Mary,  in  five  minutes 
she  was  snoring,  actually  snoring. 

For  the  second  time  that  night  Mrs.  Dunne  smiled, 
the  very  fact  of  being  able  to  sleep  at  all  seemed  ridicu- 
lous in  her  eyes.  But  the  mistress,  in  her  nervous 
state,  could  not  see  that  the  servant  had  no  particular 
reason  to  be  frightened.  She  had  not  seen  what  Mrs. 
Dunne  had ;  when  the  latter  heard  the  footfall  behind  her 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  turned  sharply  round,  a  glance 
told  her  she  was  doomed.  The  diabolical  expression  of 
the  man's  face,  the  ghring  eyes  and  set  teeth,  the  crouching 
form,  with  an  iron  bar  tightly  grasped  in  his  right  hand, 
spoke  very  plainly.  No  wonder  she  shrieked,  and  that 
cry  of  Mary's  from  upstairs  was  only  just  in  time.  She 
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had  closed  her  eyes  and  averted  her  headt  and  only  opened 
them  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way  when  she  heard  the  man 
telling  Mary,  "  Missis  had  seed  a  ghost."  That  he  meant 
killing  her  at  that  moment  she  knew ;  why  he  had  stayed 
his  hand  she  could  not  tell. 

Hour  after  hour  went  by,  and  still]  she  sat  in  the  arm- 
chair in  front  of  the  fire,  evidently  trying  to  find  a  way 
out  of  a  difficult  situation,  but  this  appeared  no  easy 
matter.  She  thought  of  one  plan  and  then  another,  but 
they  were  not  feasible,  and  she  was  always  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  only  one  that  was,  and  that,  of  course, 
was  the  most  distasteful.  At  length  the  daylight  was 
forcing  its  way  through  the  curtains,  and  mingled  with  the 
heavy  breathing  of  Mary,  came  sundry  mournful,  "Oh, 
dears,"  which  said  quite  plainly,  "There's  that  horrid 
kitchen  fire  to  be  lit,  and  if  the  water  isn't  hot,  Missis " 

Mrs.  Dunne  rose  from  her  chair  and  muttered  in  the 
hard  accents  of  one  who  has  determined  on  a  certain 
course  after  long  deliberation,  "  It  shall  be  done,  and  to- 
day." Mary  caught  the  words  just  as  she  was  rubbing 
her  eyes  preparatory  to  jumping  up.  "  Gracious,"  said 
she,  "  I'm  going  to  get  warning  for  being  late." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MRS.  HENRY  DUNNE  had  been  staying  at  the  inn  a  week 
now.  She  had  wired  Lord  Portobello  to  expect  her,  and 
had  left  London  the  night  after  Mr.  James  Blower's  visit, 
for  such  was  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  had  paid  that 
nocturnal  call.  She  had  two  reasons  for  leaving  her  home 
in  Acacia  Road  thus  abruptly;  first  and  foremost,  her 
nerves  had  been  terribly  shaken,  and  nothing  would  induce 
her  to  stay  on  there  alone  with  her  maid.  She  had  seen 
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murder  distinctly  written  in  Blower's  eyes  when  he  stood 
over  her  in  the  drawing-room,  and  she  felt  that  at  any 
moment  he  would  intrude  himself  again. 

She  had  left  Mary,  who  was  a  plucky  little  girl,  behind 
and  arranged  for  her  to  get  her  brother,  who  was  a  carpenter 
at  Messrs.  Staples',  to  sleep  in  the  house,  and  she  had 
handed  him  a  revolver  and  told  him  to  have  it  handy  at 
nights,  and  if  doubtful  characters  tried  to  gain  admittance 
not  to  hesitate  to  use  it. 

Secondly,  she  wished  to  persuade  Lord  Portobello  to 
increase  her  fixed  allowance  and  make  over  to  her  a 
certain  sum  for  life.  And  then  she  intended,  though  of 
course  she  was  not  going  to  let  Lord  Portobello  know  it, 
to  disappear,  to  go  to  America  or  New  Zealand,  or  anywhere 
away  from  her  present  surroundings  and  the  uncertainty  of 
her  existence.  She  knew,  too,  that  at  any  moment  she 
might  be  found  out  and  exposed,  that  John  Graham  might 
discover  her,  and  the  lie  of  her  life  be  laid  bare,  and  she 
knew  that  even  the  easy-going  old  Lord  would  then  be 
compelled  to  withdraw  from  her  society.  Better,  she  thought, 
to  get  off  while  she  could  than  be  turned  out  and  hunted 
like  a  wild  beast. 

"  Don't  you  think,  Port,  it  would  he  so  much  better  if 
you  settled  £500  a  year  on  me  for  life  ?  I  could  easily 
manage  on  that,  and  then  I  need  not  be  constantly  bother- 
ing you  for  small  sums."  She  had  spoken  coaxingly,  and 
Lord  Portobello  had  promised  to  think  it  over. 

Mrs.  Dunne  was  in  great  good  humour  that  afternoon 
when  Sarah  and  John  Graham  returned  from  the  fishing, 
for  his  Lordship  had  promised  her  he  would  write  to  his 
lawyer  that  night  and  have  the  deed  drawn  up. 

That  night  in  the  smoking  room  when  John  and  Lord 
Portobello  were  alone,  the  former  said  a  little  hesitatingly, 
"  I  thought  I  heard  a  lady's  voice  in  the  phaeton  with  you 
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this  evening,  Uncle.  We  were  just  coming  on  to  the  road 
from  the  plantation  when  you  passed." 

"  Oh,  yes,  that  was  my  poor  brother  Henry's  widow. 
She  has  been  up  for  a  few  days  for  a  change  of  air.  I 
don't  think  you  know  her,  John." 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  replied  John.  "  I  rather  thought  I 
did." 

"  What,  you  saw  her  then  ?  " 

"No,  but  I  thought  I  recognised  her  voice,  still,  I  may 
have  been  mistaken." 

John  was  not  mistaken,  but  he  wanted  to  find  out  the  lay 
of  the  land. 

"  I  should  think  you  were,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  as  she 
goes  out  very  little  since  Henry  died." 

"  Where  does  she  live  ?  "  asked  John  pointedly. 

Lord  Portobello  would  rather  not  have  answered  this 
question,  but  to  avoid  doing  so  was  to  create  mystery,  so 
after  a  moment's  pause  he  told  him  in  the  Acacia  Road. 
John  let  the  subject  drop,  especially  as  he  saw  his  uncle  was 
getting  a  little  fidgetty  over  it. 

When  Mrs.  Dunne  got  back  to  the  inn  that  evening,  she 
was  not  long  learning  that  John  Graham  had  arrived  at  the 
Castle.  Why  had  not  Lord  Portobello  mentioned  it  to  her, 
but  why,  on  the  other  hand,  should  he  ?  He  had  not  the 
faintest  notion  that  it  could  interest  Mrs.  Henry  to  learn 
his  nephew  was  on  a  visit  to  the  Castle.  "  Well,  I  must 
be  off  to-morrow,"  thought  Mrs.  Dunne.  She  had  always 
managed  to  avoid  Graham  before,  and  it  would  net  do  to 
be  discovered  now  on  the  eve  of  victory  as  it  were.  We 
doubt  if  Mrs.  Dunne  would  have  slept  so  peacefully  had 
she  known  on  whose  ears  the  sound  of  that  silvery  laugh 
of  hers  had  fallen  that  evening. 

Now,  Mrs.  Dunne  had  miscalculated  the  probable  move- 
ments of  her  old  friend  Blower.  She  imagined  Blower 
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would  call  at  the  house  in  Acacia  Road  the  day  following 
his  last  visit,  or  anyhow,  very  shortly  afterwards.  She  knew 
he  had  seen  the  money  in  the  desk  and  she  knew  he  meant 
having  it,  and  with  that  business-like  nature  which  had  so 
far  enabled  her  to  combat  successfully  with  the  snares  of 
this  life,  she  had,  of  course  removed  the  money  from  the 
desk,  and  each  morning  she  eagerly  anticipated  a  letter 
from  Mary  saying  her  brother  had  blown  a  hole  through 
Mr.  Blower's  body,  but  this  letter  had  not  arrived,  and  Mrs. 
Dunne  found  it  necessary  to  depart  home. 

Now  the  truth  was,  Mr.  Blower  was  not  alone  "  in  busi- 
ness." He  had  partners,  some  very  pleasant,  cheerful 
homely  people,  who  did  not  go  fencing  about  to  find  nicely- 
worded  sentences  to  express  their  meaning.  They  called 
people  "  blokes,"  and  donkeys  "  mokes,"  and  they  under- 
stood their  language,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Blower  had  done  nothing  but  curse  his  stupidity  in 
not  securing  that  desk  on  the  night  of  his  late  visit  to 
Acacia  Road.  "All  owing  to  that  d — d  squeaking  ser- 
vant gal,"  he  mused.  He  had  certainly  over-estimated  the 
amount  in  the  desk.  But  that  is  a  common  human  failing, 
if  we  are  told  a  man  has  three  thousand  a  year,  we  always 
make  it  five,  it  sounds  better,  and  he  was  quite  aware  of  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Dunne  was  a  very  likely  sort  of  person  to 
remove  the  money  from  the  desk.  "  What  a  fool  I  am," 
cried  Blower  to  himself,  "  the  whole  blimy  lot  in  front  of 
me,  and  me  scared  by  a  gal's  voice.  Well,  I'll  wait  till  she 
gets  back  and  nicely  settled."  Ah,  it  was  this  Mrs.  Dunne 
had  not  allowed  for. 

A  new  little  urchin  had  appeared  in  the  locality ;  he  took 
no  interest  in  anybody  and  nobody  took  any  interest  in 
him.  Heavy,  grand,  loud-footed  policemen  gazed  on  him 
in  contempt,  maid-servants  drew  their  skirts  on  one  side 
as  they  passed  him,  in  fact,  everyone  avoided  him.  He 
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wore  an  enormous  old  hat  that  looked  as  though  he  had 
lately  found  it  in  a  pond  and  had  not  had  time  to  brush 
the  mud  off.  This  completely  hid  his  face,  but  he  had 
his  fun  just  the  same  as  other  folk.  He  had  a  large  peg-top 
which  he  seemed  never  tired  of  playing  with,  and  the  shots 
he  could  make  were  marvellous.  Bits  of  cinder  he  could 
split,  orange  peel  he  could  pierce  almost  to  a  certainty, 
and  occasionally  he  got  a  chance  at  a  cat,  and  no  sports- 
man, whether  in  the  desert  of  Africa,  or  the  jungle  of 
India,  ever  drew  bead  on  lion  or  tiger  with  greater  ex- 
citement than  this  urchin  aimed  his  peg-top  at  the  prowling 
cat. 

His  favourite  hunting-ground  was  opposite  Mrs.  Dunne's 
house,  and  here  he  would  spin  his  top  hour  after  hour, 
quite  happy  and  contented. 

One  morning  Mrs.  Dunne  returned  to  Acacia  Road,  and 
the  urchin  with  the  peg-top  took  his  departure. 

In  a  dingy,  dirty-looking  house  in  Bird  Street  off  Oxford 
Street,  Mr.  Blower  was  seated  in  the  kitchen  on  this  par- 
ticular morning  discussing  a  late  breakfast  or  an  early 
lunch  of  broiled  ham,  which  he  was  washing  down  with 
heavy  gulps  of  gin  and  water.  Mr.  Blower  took  his  meals 
at  odd  hours ;  his  profession  compelled  it.  A  thin  miser- 
able-looking woman  with  a  white  hard  face  was  busying 
about,  propping  a  three-legged  chair  up  here,  or  wiping  an 
earthenware  jug,  when  the  creak  of  the  area  gate  caused 
both  to  look  out  of  the  window. 

"  Bob,"  said  Blower,  resuming  his  knife  and  fork, 
and  in  another  instant,  the  urchin  with  the  peg-top 
slouched  in.  He  did  not  look  up ;  he  was  busy  winding 
his  top. 

"  What  news  ?  "  cried  Blower. 

"  She's  back,"  answered  the  urchin. 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  Blower,  "  I  wonder  what  'er  plans  are? 
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Bob,  you  get  back  to  Acacia  Road  and  find  out  anything 
you  can,  and  be  back  'ere  about  nightfall." 

The  boy  nodded. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  before  Bob  re-ap- 
peared. "She  ain't  stoppin'  long,"  he  began,  without 
waiting  for  any  preliminary  questions. 

"  Oh,"  said  Blower,  "  'ow  d'yer  know  that  ?  " 

"  Wai,  I  'ears  the  gal  talking  in  the  garden  to  the  bloke 
what  sleeps  there,  and  she  says  '  Yer  won't  be  wanted  'ere 
much  longer,  'Arry.  Missus'll  shut  the  'ouse  up,  if  she 
karnt  let  it' " 

Blower  did  not  answer,  he  was  thinking.  "Well,"  he 
said  at  length,  "  we  must  fetch  that  desk  to-morrow,  since 
she's  in  such  a  preshus  'urry." 

On  the  night  following  this,  Mrs.  Dunne  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  her  bedroom  inditing  two  letters.  She  had  had 
an  interview  with  her  solicitor  and  arranged  with  him  as  to 
the  payment  of  her  allowance,  at  the  same  time  binding 
him  not  to  divulge  her  address  in  the  future.  She  had 
left  instructions  about  the  disposal  of  her  house  and  furni- 
ture. All  her  plans  were  completed,  all  except  the  writing 
of  the  two  letters  above  alluded  to.  She  was  not  particu- 
larly nervous  at  present,  as  she  made  Mary  sleep  in  her 
room,  and  down  in  the  pantry  slept  the  young  carpenter. 

Mary  and  her  brother  were  chatting  in  the  pantry  and 
just  beginning  to  think  of  turning  in,  when  a  low  tap 
came  to  the  kitchen  window. 

"  I  do  believe  it's  that  'orrid  man,"  said  Mary,  jumping 
up.  The  brother  slipped  into  the  pantry  and  popped 
the  revolver  into  his  pocket.  "  Who's  there  ? "  cried 
Mary. 

"  I've  called  ter  see  yer  missus  by  hinvitation,"  said  a 
voice  at  the  kitchen  door. 

"  Missus  isn't  at  home,"  replied  Mary. 
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"  Oh,  yes,  she  is,  and  you  go  and  tell  her  I've  come  on 
pertikler  bizness." 

"I'll  go  and  tell  Missus,"  she  whispered  to  Harry, 
"  and  see  what  she  says." 

Mrs.  Dunne  turned  pale,  and  grasped  the  back  of  her 
chair  when  Mary  told  her.  Whatever  should  she  do  ?  If 
she  refused  him  admittance,  he  would  dog  her  steps  and 
annoy  her.  Another  twenty-four  hours  and  it  would  not 
have  mattered.  After  all,  if  it  was  the  desk  he  wanted, 
why  not  let  him  have  it  ?  If  he  attempted  to  break  in  and 
she  called  the  police,  she  would  have  to  appear  and  the 
whole  story  would  be  divulged  in  the  police  courts.  No, 
she  could  not  stand  that,  and  he  surely  dare  not  attempt 
violence  while  Mary's  brother  was  there  with  the  revolver. 

"Let  him  in,"  said  Mary,  "and  I'll  see  him  in  the 
kitchen.  Tell  your  brother  to  wait  in  the  pantry  and  to 
be  ready  with  that  pistol  if  I  call  him." 

"Very  well,  mum." 

In  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Dunne  slowly  descended  the 
stairs,  and  entered  the  kitchen. 

"  I  trust  the  change  of  hair  has  done  yer  'onorableness 
a  lot  o'  good,"  said  Mr.  Blower,  rising  and  bowing. 

"What  are  you  here  for?"  said  Mrs.  Dunne  in  a  hard 
voice. 

"Yes,  my  dear,  you're  right,  preliminaries  is  foolish,  so 
I  may  as  well  tell  yer  at  once ;  I  called  about  a  werry  nice 
desk  yer  'ave  in  yer  drorin'-room,  and  as  I  'ave  a  good 
deal  o'  writin'  just  now,  and  my  secretary  is  laid  hup  with 
hinfluenza,  I  thort  yer  might  be  so  kind  as  to  lend  it  to 
me  for  a  week  or  so." 

"  And  if  I  give  you  that  desk,  will  you  go  ?  " 

"Certainly,  my  dear,  perviding  the  contents  'ave  not 
been  removed." 

Mrs.  Dunne  had  not  caught  the  last  words  of  his  re- 
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mark ;   she  was  calling  Mary  to  bring  the  desk  from  the 
drawing-room  window. 

"There  it  is,"  she  said,  pushing  it  across  the  table,  "now 
go." 

"  Can  you  oblige  me  with  the  key,  or  shall  I  burst  it 
open  ?  "  and  Mr.  Blower  produced  his  enormous  jemmy. 

"Take  it  home  and  open  it  there,"  said  Mrs.  Dunne 
in  alarm. 

"No,  my  dear,  we'll  just  see  what  sort  of  condition  it 
is  in,"  saying  which,  he  placed  the  point  of  the  jemmy  by 
the  edge  of  the  lock,  and  in  an  instant  it  snapped  open. 
Mr.  Blower  ran  his  enormous  ringers  through  some  old 
bills  and  papers.  "  I  must  thank  you,  marm,  for  the  bank 
notes  as  was  in  'ere,"  he  said,  looking  menacingly  towards 
her. 

"  I  have  not  any  money  in  the  house,  I  swear  I  haven't," 
cried  the  woman.  The  man  moved  towards  her,  she  saw 
that  terrible  look  come  into  his  eyes.  "  Help  !"  she  cried, . 
as  he  stepped  backwards  towards  the  door ;  and  the  next 
moment  it  was  thrown  open  and  the  young  carpenter  strode 
through  the  doorway  with  a  revolver  at  arm's  length  in  front 
of  him.  "  Don't  shoot,"  cried  Mrs.  Dunne,  slipping  past 
him  and  holding  on  to  the  door-post. 

The  kitchen  table  lay  between  the  two  men.  Blower  was 
taken  by  surprise,  he  had  not  bargained  for  revolvers  and  a 
determined  defender.  He  knew  there  was  a  man  in  the 
house,  but  had  formed  the  idea  that  he  was  a  harmless  sort 
of  boy  that  could  easily  be  dealt  with,  also  he  thought  that 
Mrs.  Dunne  would  have  delivered  up  the  notes  without  any 
particular  fuss. 

"  Now  you  begone,"  said  the  carpenter,  in  a  stern  voice, 
"  or  if  you  come  one  inch  nearer,  I  pull." 

Blower  was  leaning  with  his  two  hands  on  the  kitchen 
table  in  a  crouching  attitude,  and  as  the  carpenter  finished 
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speaking  he  straightened  himself.  Whether  the  young 
fellow  thought  he  was  coming  for  him,  or  whether  it  was  that 
his  finger  involuntarily  pressed  the  trigger  too  hard,  we  can- 
not say,  but  anyhow  the  revolver  went  off,  Blower  felt  a 
sharp  pain  in  the  left  arm,  and,  with  a  yell  of  pain  rushed 
round  the  table.  Again  the  pistol  went  off,  but  the  room 
was  already  full  of  smoke,  and  the  carpenter  could  hardly 
distinguish  Blower,  added  to  which  he  knew  little  or 
nothing  about  pistol-shooting.  In  another  moment  came 
a  crash,  and  then  a  dull  thud. 

Mrs.  Dunne  had  fled  at  the  first  shot;  followed  by 
Mary,  she  rushed  up  the  stairs,  bolted  with  the  servant  into 
the  bedroom,  locked  the  door,  and  was  now  screaming 
"Murder!  Help!"  at  the  top  of  her  voice  at  the  open 
window.  A  policeman  opposite  had  heard  the  shots,  and 
was  hurrying  round,  the  meanwhile  springing  his  rattle. 

A  large  hat  peeped  into  the  kitchen.  "  Coppers,  quick  ! " 
it  cried. 

Blower  had  just  time  to  clear  the  kitchen,  and,  followed 
by  a  little  figure,  he  dashed  across  the  back  garden.  As 
they  reached  the  low  wall  they  saw  a  policeman  entering 
the  kitchen.  Had  he  thrown  his  bull's-eye  round  the  garden 
he  must  have  seen  them  crouching  under  the  wall. 

"  Now,"  said  Blower,  as  the  policeman  passed  in,  "  come 
on  sharp ; "  he  helped  the  boy  on  to  the  wall,  and  in  a  second 
they  were  scuttling  along  the  back  road.  "  Hi,  hansom  ! " 
he  cried,  as  he  reached  the  corner  of  the  street.  "  Oxford 
Street,  look  sharp.  Jump  in,  Bob." 

For  some  minutes  Blower  did  not  speak,  then  he  said, 
"  This  is  a  hangin'  job,  Bob,  if  I'm  nabbed." 

"  Did  yer  kill  the  cove  ?  "  asked  Bob. 

"  I's  afeerd  I  did ;  he  drew  a  revolver  on  me,  and  I  don't 
see  there  was  any  way  out  of  it.  Tie  this  handkerchief  as 
'igh  up  on  me  left  arm  as  yer  can,  and  as  tight." 
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"  Did  'e  'it  yer  ?  "  enquired  Bob,  anxiously. 

"  Yes,  but  I  don't  think  it's  much." 

He  stopped  the  cab  some  fifty  yards  short  of  Bird  Street, 
and  dismissed  it.  "  Come  along,  Bob,  we  'ave  no  time  ter 
lose.  That  cove'll  soon  be  blabbin'  to  the  police  ;  there's 
some  blood  on  the  cushion  which  will  give  us  away  for  sure." 

They  passed  into  Bird  Street  and  were  quickly  down  the 
area  and  into  the  kitchen.  "Quick,  M'ria,"  cried  Blower 
to  the  pale-faced  woman,  "  give  us  that  cap  and  the  other 
coat.  This  lot'll  be  described  hall  hover  the  place,  shuv* 
'em  into  the  hidin'  place.  Put  a  few  things  in  a  'andkercher, 
Bob,  a  pair  of  socks  and  a  shirt." 

He  had  slipped  his  coat  off  and  tucked  his  sleeve  up. 
The  first  bullet  had  gone  through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  left 

arm.     "  D n  it,  it's  nothin',"  muttered  he,  "  but  for  the 

bleedin'.  M'ria,  bind  this  up  ;  there's  some  bandage  stuff 
in  yon  drawer."  Maria  was  accustomed  to  blood,  she  was 
accustomed  to  hurried  home-comings  and  abrupt  depar- 
tures. "  I  must  change  this  shirt.  Stow  it  away,  M'ria," 
he  said,  tossing  it  off.  "  What  money  have  yer  got  ?  "  he 
asked,  turning  his  pockets  out  at  the  same  time. 

"Three  pounds,"  said  Maria. 

"  An'  I  'ave  fifteen  bob,"  he  said.  "  Give  us  two  quid 
and  I'll  try  and  send  you  some  shortly.  Well,  I  must  be 
off,"  he  said,  seizing  the  bundle  Bob  had  been  tying  up. 
"  Hide  up  them  things,  M'ria,  and  keep  mum  ;  good  night. 
Good  night,  Bob." 

"  I'm  coming,"  said  Bob,  in  a  determined  tone,  taking  up 
another  bundle  he  had  just  packed  and  tied  up. 

The  man  stood  and  hesitated.  He  was  deliberating. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "come  on." 

Maria  said  nothing,  and  together  they  glided  into  the 
night. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

WHEN  the  policemen  entered  the  kitchen  in  the  Acacia 
Road  the  smoke  had  cleared  away,  and  evidence  of  a 
desperate  deed  was  plainly  visible.  Across  the  door  lay 
the  prostrate  figure  of  a  young  man,  terribly  injured,  if  not 
dead.  The  policeman  stooped  to  examine  him ;  as  he 
did  so  another  step  sounded  at  the  door.  He  turned. 
It  was  another  officer  of  the  law,  attracted  thither  by  Mrs. 
Dunne's  screams  and  his  fellow  official's  rattle. 

"  I  fear  it  is  all  over  with  this  poor  chap,"  said  No.  i,  as 
he  gently  drew  the  form  of  the  carpenter  to  one  side  of 
the  doorway. 

"  See,  there  is  a  revolver  in  his  hand,"  cried  the  other. 

"  Yes,"  replied  No.  i,  "  and  he's  used  it.  I  heard  shots, 
and  the  smell  of  gunpowder  was  strong  when  I  first  entered, 
and  it  ain't  suicide.  There  was  someone  screaming  murder. 
Let's  get  on  and  examine  the  house ;  perhaps  you'd  better 
fasten  that  kitchen  door,  Ted." 

The  two  men  drew  their  truncheons,  there  was  no  light 
in  the  pantry.  They  threw  the  light  of  their  bull's-eyes 
round  it.  No  one  there,  certainly.  They  pushed  the  baize 
door  open  and  passed  along  the  landing.  All  sound  had 
ceased;  the  house  was  deathly  still.  The  drawing-room 
door  stood  open  and  the  light  was  turned  on.  They 
entered  the  room,  clutching  their  truncheons  tight,  for 
surely  someone  was  here.  No,  not  a  soul.  They  pulled 
the  curtains  to  one  side,  they  peered  under  the  sofa — no 
one.  The  dining-room  they  examined  with  their  lanterns. 
That  was  empty  as  regards  human  presence.  Upstairs  they 
went. 
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What  was  Mrs.  Dunne  doing  all  this  time  ?  Simply 
what  so  many  people  do  under  similar  conditions.  She  had 
screamed,  and  cried,  and  lost  her  head  and  then  her  senses, 
and  now  she  lay  in  a  swoon,  or  a  fit,  on  the  floor.  And 
Mary  ?  Well,  the  plucky  little  Mary  was  also  non  compos. 
She  was  dazed,  she  had  heard  the  shots,  the  rattle  of  a 
table  being  quickly  shoved  across  the  floor,  the  crash,  the 
thud  and  the  silence  that  followed — we  do  not  know  that 
silence  can  follow  or  that  it  can  be  heard,  this  is  a  figure 
of  speech — and  then  the  rush  upstairs  and  the  hysterical 
screaming  of  her  mistress  had  finished  her.  She  sank 
into  a  chair.  On  the  table  lay  two  letters  addressed. 
Unconsciously  she  put  them  in  her  pocket. 

A  loud  firm  tap  came  to  the  door.  No  answer.  The 
handle  turned.  "  Hi,  open  the  door,"  cried  a  man's  voice. 

At  the  first  sound  of  steps  coming  up  the  stairs,  Mary 
had  half  risen,  and  turned  her  eyes  towards  the  open  window. 
She  contemplated,  we  believe,  for  a  moment  jumping  out  of 
it,  but  she  was  too  dazed  for  the  exertion,  and  back  she 
sank  in  her  chair.  The  sound  of  a  voice  seemed  to  rouse 
her.  Who's  there  ?  "  she  asked  feebly. 

"  A  policeman." 

She  rose  and  unlocked  the  door. 

"What  does  this  mean?  "  asked  No.  i,  "and  who's  this 
on  the  floor  ?  " 

Gradually  he  elicited  from  Mary  all  she  could  tell,  and 
he  hastily  wrote  down  a  description  of  Blower.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  he  suggested  to  his  comrade  to  have 
a  look  round  the  offices  and  garden,  as  it  was  possible 
that  someone  was  hiding  somewhere.  "  Now,"  he  said  to 
Mary,  "  try  and  get  your  missus  round."  He  helped  her 
to  raise  the  prostrate  form  of  Mrs.  Dunne  into  an  armchair. 
"  Don't  be  frightened,"  he  said,  as  he  saw  Mary's  face 
assume  an  alarmed  expression  as  he  moved  to  the 

XI 
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door.  "  I  shan't  leave  the  house,  but  we  must  send  for 
assistance." 

He  had  not  told  Mary  the  man  in  the  kitchen  was  dead. 
He  had  learnt  from  her  that  there  had  been  a  quarrel,  but 
she  had  not  seen  the  men.  She  had  heard  the  shots  and 
the  blow,  and  had  followed  her  mistress  upstairs.  Mary  in 
fact  was  not  aware  of  what  had  happened,  and  the  police- 
man wisely  refrained  from  telling  her. 

In  the  kitchen  he  met  No.  2,  who  had  searched  in  vain. 

"  You  had  better  take  a  cab  to  the  station,  and  get 
the  divisional  surgeon,  and  report  the  case ;  I'll  wait  here." 
He  gave  him  Mary's  version  of  the  story,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  Blower,  and  No.  2  departed. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  police  came  to  examine  the 
house  and  grounds,  marks  of  blood  were  distinctly 
visible  on  the  path  outside  the  kitchen,  and  again  on  the 
garden  wall,  showing  the  way  Blower  had  escaped,  and 
proving  he  was  wounded. 

"We'll  soon  have  him,"  muttered  the  inspector,  "  that's 
certain." 

Mrs.  Dunne  gradually  came  to  herself,  and  in  the 
morning  they  moved  her  and  Mary  to  a  hotel.  As  the  day 
wore  on  Mary  chanced  to  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket. 
Gracious  !  her  mistress  must  have  given  her  two  letters  to 
post  last  night,  and  she  had  forgotten  all  about  them.  She 
went  downstairs,  got  a  couple  of  stamps,  and  popped  the 
letters  into  the  nearest  pillar-box. 

Everywhere,  all  over  the  kingdom,  "  The  terrible  murder 
in  St.  John's  Wood  "  was  sending  the  daily  papers  off  like 
wildfire. 

"  Any  news  in  the  paper  ?  "  queried  Lord  Portobello  of 
Graham  at  breakfast  the  following  morning. 

John  opened  the  leaves  of  the  Daily  Observer.  "  Turkish 
Atrocities  in  Armenia;  Half  the  Army  in  India  In- 
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capacitated  ;  Two  Boys  run  in  for  Betting  Halfpence  at  a 
Street  Corner.  Nothing  particular,"  he  said.  "  Stay, 
'  Terrible  Murder  in  St.  John's  Wood.'  What's  this  ?  "  he 
cried  as  his  eyes  fell  on  the  paper.  " '  The  house  of  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Henry  Dunne,  in  Acacia  Road,  was  the  scene  of  a 
terrible  tragedy  last  night,  which  resulted  in  the  death,  if  not 
the  murder  of  a  young  man,  named  Henry  Dodd.  It 
appears  that  the  house  was  entered  in  some  way  by  a  man 
named  Blower,  for  it  seems  that  the  man  had  been  to  the 
house  before,  and  was  known  to  the  servant  girl,  the  sister 
of  Dodd.  A  desk  was  found  on  the  kitchen  table  prised 
open,  which  points  to  burglary  being  the  original  intention 
of  the  assassin.  Evidently  he  was  surprised  by  Dodd  while 
there.  An  altercation  seems  to  have  .taken  place,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  Dodd  fired  two  revolver  shots,  for  the  revolver 
was  found  still  clutched  in  his  right  hand,  with  two  cart- 
ridges discharged.  It  is  supposed  that  neither  took 
immediate  effect,  and  that  Blower  brained  Dodd  with  a 
terrific  blow  from  some  blunt  instrument,  but  that  he  was 
severely  wounded  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  traces  of 
blood  were  found  outside  the  kitchen  door  and  on  the 
garden  wall,  whence  he  made  his  escape.  The  man  is  well 
known  to  the  police — he  is  a  notorious  character — and  his 
capture  is  considered  by  the  police  merely  a  matter  of 
time.' " 

John  passed  the  paper  to  Lord  Portobello,  without  any 
comment.  Somehow  he  felt  this  was  a  turning  point  in  his 
life.  Who  was  Blower  ?  What  was  he  doing  there  ?  What 
did  it  mean  ? 

Lord  Portobello  seized  it.  He  hid  behind  it.  He  was 
strangely  agitated.  When  he  put  it  down  at  last  his  hand 
shook ;  he  gulped  some  tea,  but  the  poached  eggs  remained 
untouched.  "John,"  he  said,  "  I  had  better  go  South  at 
once.  Mrs.  Dunne  must  be  in  dire  distress." 

ii* 
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"  I  should  wait,  Uncle.  Mrs.  Dunne  will  surely  wire 
you,  or  write  you  some  directions  or  instructions,  which  you 
will  only  miss  by  dashing  away." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  replied  the  earl.  -"  I'll  wait  for 
to-morrow's  post." 

"No,  Sarah,  I  shan't  go  fishing,1''  said  John,  after 
breakfast,  in  answer  to  Sarah's  pressing  request.  "  You 
see  I  don't  like  leaving  your  father  alone ;  it  is  evident  he  is 
greatly  disturbed  at  this  news,  and  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
I  am,  too.  There  seems  to  me  more  in  that  murder  than 
meets  the  eye  at  first  glance.  For  why  was  a  young  man 
there  with  a  revolver  ?  It  looks  to  me  as  if  Blower's  visit 
was  expected.  You  will  not  mind  my  staying  at  home  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Sarah.  "  I  can  manage  all  right 
with  Jemmy,  and  I  do  hope  there  will  be  no  nasty  dis- 
closures come  out.  That's  all  I  can  say."  Sarah  went  off. 

"  So  do  I,  most  fervently,"  thought  John,  but  he  felt  that 
some  awkward  disclosures  must  come  out.  Would  this 
woman  appear  in  court  and  declare  herself  his  wife,  or  the 
widow  of  Mr.  Dunne  ?  Dare  she  call  herself  Mrs.  Dunne  ? 
And,  if  Mrs.  Graham,  what  would  Lord  Portobello  say  and 
think  ?  That  he  had  been  playing  a  double  part  ?  That 
he  was  a  scoundrel  ?  Was  there  any  way  out  of  it  ? 

John  sauntered  about,  thinking  of  some  solution  to  the 
difficulty,  but  finding  none. 

The  old  lord  was,  if  anything,  more  perturbed  still.  He 
was,  in  his  way,  very  much  attached  to  Maud.  He  had 
produced  her  to  the  world  as  his  brother's  widow,  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  it  enabled  him  to  interest  himself  on 
her  behalf  without  society  being  able  to  censure  or  scoff  at 
him.  He  saw  also  very  plainly  that  this  ingenious  decep- 
tion would  probably  be  exposed,  and  could  he,  at  his  age, 
face  the  taunts  and  the  ridicule  which  would  follow  ?  Verily 
both  were  in  a  tight  place. 
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"  I  hope  to  God  Blower  escapes,"  said  John,  as  they  sat 
tete-ci-rtte  at  lunch. 

"  I  hope  he  does,"  echoed  Lord  Portobello,  "  but  why 
do  you  hope  so  ?  "  he  added  quickly.  The  eyes  of  the  two 
met,  and  what  a  strange  expression  there  was  in  them ;  each 
seemed  to  think  the  other  had  guessed  his  secret. 

Graham  coloured  slightly.  "  Oh,"  he  said,  turning  it  off, 
"  it's  an  awful  ordeal  for  a  woman  with  sensitive  nerves  to 
go  through — prosecuting  a  man  for  murder." 

"I  don't  see  any  possibility  of  his  escaping,"  replied  his 
uncle. 

The  letters  which  Mrs.  Dunne  had  left  on  the  bedroom 
table  the  night  of  the  murder  were  two  that  the  reader  will 
remember  she  had  composed  with  great  care  and  delibera- 
tion ;  but  she  had  no  intention  of  posting  them,  either  that 
night  or  the  following  one.  She  meant  to  post  them  when 
she  was  beyond  the  reach  of  all  her  old  associates,  on  the 
day  the  steamer  sailed — a  thing  steamers  never  do — and 
bore  her,  under  again  another  name,  to  a  land  where  she 
hoped  to  be  at  peace.  "  Mary,"  she  said  on  the  evening 
she  moved  into  the  hotel,  "  I  left  two  important  letters  on 
my  bedroom  table  in  Acacia  Road;  do  you  know  what 
became  of  them  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mum.     I  posted  them." 

Good  heavens,  Mrs.  Dunne  has  fainted  again ;  no,  not 
quite.  Mary  is  getting  quite  an  adept  at  reviving  fainting 
forms,  and  with  salts  and  scents,  Mrs.  Dunne  is  soon  brought 
round,  but  she  does  not  speak ;  she  gazes  into  the  fireplace 
with  a  vacant  expression. 

Outside  the  breakfast-room,  on  a  slab,  at  Dunne  Castle, 
the  letters  were  placed  each  morning.  Now,  Sarah  hap- 
pened to  be  down  first  on  the  morning  following  the  day 
the  news  of  the  murder  reached  the  Castle,  and  while  look- 
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ing  if  there  were  any  letters  for  her,  she  noticed  one  for  her 
father  in  a  handwriting  she  knew  very  well.  She  turned  it 
over.  It  was  sealed.  "  Hello  1"  she  cried  to  herself,  as 
she  espied  another  in  the  same  handwriting  addressed 
"John  Graham,  Esq.,  care  of  Lord  Portobello,  Dunne 
Castle,  etc."  She  turned  that  over,  sealed  also.  "  What's 
she  writing  to  him  for  ?  "  she  thought.  "  Anyhow,  I  think 
it  would  be  wisest  if  they  received  them  separately.  I'll  give 
Father  his,  and  send  Uncle  John's  up  by  his  valet." 

Almost  simultaneously,  though  of  course  in  their  respective 
rooms,  uncle  and  nephew,  with  trembling  fingers  and  anxious 
hearts,  broke  the  seal  and  opened  the  envelope  in  which  was 
contained,  each  felt,  a  very  important  missive.  Let  us  read 
the  letter  to  John  Graham  first : 

"Mv  DEAR  JOHN  GRAHAM, 

"  It  is  late  in  the  day  for  me  to  make  a  reparation  to  you 
that  I  ought  to  have  made  years  ago.  Let  me  speak 
plainly,  and  forgive  me  if  you  can.  Women  must  live  as 
well  as  men,  and  had  I  revealed  to  you  the  true  state  of 
affairs  before,  I  should  never  have  been  able  to  keep  my 
house  and  live,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  respectably.  I  have 
known  of  you  all  these  years,  and  I  have  often  heard  of  you, 
but  you  will  do  me  this  credit,  I  have  carefully  and  skilfully 
avoided  you. 

"  I  deceived  you  when  I  married  you  because  I  never 
married  you,  and  I  look  back  on  those  few  months  of  my 
life  as  the  wickedest  and  worst  I  ever  spent.  I  pretended 
to  marry  you  because  you  had  means  and  I  had  none. 
We  were  both  young,  and  I,  I  regret  to  say,  exceedingly 
foolish.  I  cared  for  another.  I  hardly  disguised  it.  You 
were  mad,  and  I  laughed  at  you,  and  was  glad  on  the  day 
you  left  me.  Looking  back  now  to  those  days,  I  freely 
confess  I  was  a  beast,  that  I  tampered  with  the  affections  of 
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an  honest,  honourable  man,  and  purposely  drove  him  away. 
I  own  I  was  hard-hearted,  selfish,  anything  you  like,  but 
again  I  say,  I  had  to  live. 

"  When  eventually  I  was  known  to  the  world  as  Mrs. 
Dunne,  to  make  the  disclosure  I  am  making  now,  was 
impossible.  Had  you  married  I  swear  to  you  I  would 
never  have  revealed  a  word  of  our  past.  What  I  have 
to  say  to  you  is  this,  I  was  never  married  to  you.  Two 
years  before  the  mock  ceremony  that  we  went  through,  and 
you  implicitly  believed  in,  I  was  married  to  a  scoundrel 
who  treated  me  infamously.  If  you  choose  to  go  to 
Benton,  a  small  village  some  two  miles  from  Huntingdon, 
and  search  the  records  there  you  will  find  I  was  married  in 
the  year  '76  to  one  James  Blower.  It  was  this  man  who 
drove  me  out  into  the  world  to  seek  my  living  as  best  I 
could,  who  has  hovered  round  me  ever  since  and  black- 
mailed me.  I  go  in  terror  of  my  life,  and  that  is  the  reason 
that  I  have  determined  to  disappear  from  my  old  surround- 
ings and  associates,  and  try  and  pass  the  concluding  years 
of  my  life  in  some  far  country  away  from  his  presence  and 
threats. 

"  I  propose  posting  this  to  you  the  day  I  sail,  and  my 
plans  are  all  arranged.  I  trust  you  will  forgive  me,  that  is 
all  I  can  add,  and  that  your  future  may  be  as  prosperous 
and  happy  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

"  MAUD  BLOWER." 

The  paper  fell  from  Graham's  hand ;  he  had  to  grasp  the 
back  of  a  chair  to  steady  himself.  And  so  the  whole  curse 
of  his  life,  the  weight  that  had  dragged  him  down  and  kept 
him,  as  it  were,  below  the  surface,  was  a  myth,  a  delusion. 
He  paced  the  room  hardly  knowing  whether  to  be  pleased 
at  the  news,  or  terrified. 

Johnson,  the  valet,  knocked. 
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"  Breakfast  has  been  up  some  time,  sir." 
"  Bring  me  a  cup  of  tea,  Johnson.     I  shan't  go  down  to 
breakfast." 

Let  us  now  see  the  contents  of  Lord  Portobello's  epistle  : 

"Mv  DEAR  LORD  PORTOBELLO, 

"  The  moment  has  arrived  when  I  must  unburden  myself 
freely,  and  bid  you  farewell  for  ever.  Your  great  kindness 
to  me  I  can  never  forget,  but  my  nerves  can  no  longer  stand 
the  strain  put  upon  them. 

"  Briefly  this,  I  was  married  years  ago  when  very  young 
and  foolish  to  a  villain  named  James  Blower.  The 
character  of  the  man  I  quickly  found  out ;  but,  alas  !  too 
late.  It  was  he  drove  me  into  the  gay  life,  so  they  call  it, 
of  London.  He  left  me ;  he  lived  on  me,  and  has  done 
ever  since.  He  obtrudes  himself  on  me  and  threatens  me, 
and  I  go  in  fear  of  my  life  because  of  him.  I  must  tell  you  this, 
when  I  first  appeared  in  London  I  met  your  nephew,  John 
Graham.  He  was  taken  with  me,  and  went  through  the 
ceremony  of  marriage.  He  was  a  very  young  man  at  the 
time,  and  I  was  a  heartless,  bitter  woman.  I  did  not  care 
for  him  and  treated  him  shamefully.  In  a  very  short  time 
he  left  me,  and  I  wish  you  to  know  it  was  entirely  my  fault 
and  my  behaviour  that  made  him  do  so. 

"John  Graham  was  a  gentleman,  and  treated  me  as  a 
gentleman  should.  He  thinks  to  this  day  I  am  married  to 
him,  but  along  with  this  letter  I  am  posting  one  to  him, 
care  of  you,  as  I  do  not  know  his  address,  explaining  all. 

"  I  have  made  arrangements  to  leave  England  for  a 
foreign  country  where,  under  an  unknown  name,  I  hope  to 
pass  peacefully  the  remainder  of  my  days,  and  I  shall  not 
post  this  letter  till  the  ship  leaves  port. 

"  I  can  only  hope  that  you  will  not  contest  the  deed  you 
have  drawn  up  in  my  favour ;  it  is  all  I  have  to  live  on, 
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and  I  do  not  look  forward  to  many  more  years.  No  words 
of  mine  can  thank  you  for  your  consideration  and  gentle- 
manly conduct  to  me,  and  if  the  blessing  of  a  poor,  hunted 
woman  can  be  any  recompense,  please  receive  it  from 

"MAUD  BLOWER." 

A  tap  came  to  the  door.  "  Breakfast  has  been  on  the 
table  some  time,  my  Lord." 

"Bring  me  a  cup  of  tea.  I  shall  not  be  down  to 
breakfast." 

Sarah  finished  breakfast.  "Funny,"  she  said,  "neither 
of  them  down,  and  both  so  punctual  as  a  rule.  Something 
wrong.  Those  letters." 

Mr.  Graham  and  his  Lordship  were  not  coming  down 
to  breakfast,  the  footman  replied  to  her  Ladyship's  query. 

"  Whew  !"  said  Lady  Sarah.  "  Trouble  ?  Can't  fish 
must  bike." 

An  hour  afterwards  Sarah  was  cycling  along  the  back  road 
to  the  village  when  she  came  on  John  Graham,  walking  with 
downcast  head,  slowly  along. 

"  Hello,  Uncle  John,  what's  the  matter  ?  " 

Graham  roused  himself  with  a  start.  "  Oh,  nothing,"  he 
said,  with  a  forced  smile. 

"  Nonsense,"  replied  Sarah.  "  You  got  a  letter  this 
morning  from  Mrs.  Dunne." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  asked  John. 

"  Simply  because  it  lay  on  the  slab  outside  the  breakfast- 
room,  and  I  know  the  handwriting,  and  look  here,  Uncle, 
Father  got  another." 

John  started.     "  Your  father  got  a  letter  from  her  ?  " 

"Yes,  Uncle  John,  that's  sure."  And  her  Ladyship 
cycled  on. 

John  walked  on  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  thinking 
deeply.  He  seemed  to  have  made  his  mind  up ;  he 
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straightened  himself  and  quickly  strode  back  to  the  Castle. 
The  man  was  firm  now,  vacillating  no  longer.  "  Where  is 
his  Lordship  ?  "  he  asked  of  the  footman. 

"  In  the  smoking-room,  I  think,  sir." 

John  went  straight  to  the  smoking-room.  Lord  Porto- 
bello  was  sitting  listlessly  in  an  armchair.  John  was  wound 
up.  "Good  morning,  Uncle."  Lord  Portobello  rose 
and  bowed.  "  I  received  a  letter  this  morning,  Uncle,  I 
should  like  you  to  read  " 

Without  another  word  on  either  side  he  placed  the  letter 
in  Lord  Portobello's  hand.  That  elderly  gentleman's  hand 
trembled  slightly  as  he  removed  it  from  the  envelope.  Very 
slowly  he  read  it  through,  and  having  done  so  with  a  far 
away  look  in  his  eyes,  he  folded  it  up  and  handed  it  back. 
John  Graham  watched  him  narrowly,  anxiously.  At  length 
he  turned,  and  a  sad  smile  played  across  his  countenance. 

"  The  world  is  very  small,  John,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  I  only  hope,  sir,  you  are  not  angry  with  me,"  said  John, 
extending  his  hand. 

"  No,"  replied  the  other,  grasping  it  firmly,  "  sorry." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

BLOWER  and  Bob  closed  the  area-gate  as  noiselessly  as 
possible ;  they  peered  anxiously  round,  but  there  was  no 
one  about,  and  they  walked  quickly  away  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  Oxford  Street.  Blower  did  not  like  to  hazard 
a  direct  march  along,  or  even  across,  that  well-known 
thoroughfare  so  close  to  Bird  Street,  although  it  was  the 
direction  he  intended  going  ultimately.  He  guessed  the 
police  would  be  quickly  after  him,  so  they  turned  to  the 
right  and  passed  through  back  streets  and  slums.  Bob  felt 
for  his  top.  All  right.  He  had  not  forgotten  it.  "  Got 
yer  jemmy,  Blower  ?  " 
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"  Yus,"  replied  the  other. 

Not  another  word  passed  between  them,  and  in  silence 
they  walked  on  through  the  night,  choosing  bye-ways  and 
dark  streets,  and  separating  in  what  they  considered  dan- 
gerous places.  At  last  they  crossed  Westminster  Bridge, 
Bob  one  side,  Blower  the  other ;  but  you  would  not,  by  the 
dim  light  of  the  lamps,  have  recognised  either.  Bob  had 
become  a  sprightly  youth,  with  a  jaunty  air,  and  his 
enormous  hat  was  cocked  on  one  side,  with  a  look  of 
assurance,  even  affluence.  Blower,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
no  longer  the  sturdy,  thick-set  fellow  we  saw  in  the  kitchen 
in  Acacia  Road.  He  was  a  good  deal  bent,  and  walked  a 
little  lame,  whilst  he  now  wore  a  soft  cap  and  a  big  muffler. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  gait  was  assumed  by  the 
two  worthies  all  the  way — and  they  had  a  good  walk  before 
them — but  only  when  they  came  into  well-lighted  streets,  or 
neared  policemen. 

They  passed  into  the  Kennington  Road,  and  the  grey 
light  of  morning  was  fast  growing  in  the  Eastern  sky,  when, 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  Kennington  Park,  Blower 
turned  sharp  to  the  left  into  Milverton  Street.  At  the 
corner  of  this  street  is  a  public  house,  with  a  narrow  alley 
running  past  it.  There  was  no  one  about,  and  they  slipped 
up  the  alley.  Blower  knocked  at  a  back  door,  but  he  had 
to  knock  again,  and  louder,  before  heavy  steps  sounded 
within,  and  the  door  was  opened  a  few  inches,  the  chain 
being  left  on.  "  Who's  there  ?  "  said  a  gruff  voice.  Blower 
put  his  head  to  the  aperture  and  whispered.  "  Take  yer 
'ead  back,"  said  the  gruff  voice,  "  if  yer  don't  want  yer  nose 
snuffin'  orf.  Can't  get  the  chain  orf  wi'out  shuttin'  it 
fust.  Now  come  in,"  it  said.  Blower  and  Bob  glided  into 
a  dark  passage  while  he  of  the  gruff  voice  locked  and 
barred  the  door. 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  the  kitchen  in  Bird  Street. 
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The  woman  Blower  called  Maria  was  quickly  busy  when 
left  alone.  She  had  heard  enough  to  warn  her  that 
Blower's  description  would  be  immediately  in  the  hands  of 
the  police,  and  that  evidence  of  his  having  been  there  must 
be  got  rid  of  as  quickly  as  possible.  She  touched  a  knob 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  kitchen-range,  which  appeared 
to  be  one  of  the  many  rivets  which  held  the  range 
together,  but  it  communicated  with  a  spring,  and 
instantly  a  portion  of  the  iron-work  slightly  opened. 
Within  was  a  good-sized  cupboard,  which  extended  some 
way  back  into  the  wall.  Into  this  cupboard  she  hastily  put 
the  clothes  Blower  had  discarded,  and  when  she  had  made 
sure  nothing  was  left  behind,  she  closed  it ;  giving  the  knob 
a  couple  of  turns  she  made  it  firm,  so  that  it  would  no 
longer  affect  the  spring.  Purposely  she  left  out  the  pot-hat 
Blower  had  been  wearing.  She  had  just  finished,  and  was 
looking  round  to  see  if  there  was  anything  she  could  have 
overlooked,  when  the  area-gate  creaked  again,  and  two 
heavy  steps  descended. 

Why  is  the  tread  of  a  policeman  heavier  than  the  tread 
of  anyone  else  on  earth  ?  Hour  after  hour,  when  you  lie 
awake  unable  to  sleep,  you  hear  him  come  steadily,  heavily, 
creakily  from  the  bottom  of  the  street ;  your  bed  shakes  as 
he  passes,  your  door  and  the  furniture  rattle,  and  on  he 
goes  till  he  reaches  the  top.  Here  he  pauses,  but  oh,  not 
for  long,  and  then  he  returns,  and  so  on,  through  the 
night. 

Once  a  poor  young  fellow  we  knew  lay  ill  and  sleepless 
and  the  monotonous  step  of  the  policeman  began  to  vibrate 
through  his  head,  like  the  heavy  tick  of  an  eight-day  clock. 
In  a  moment  of  weakness,  he  started  to  count  how  many 
steps  he  took  from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the  other.  He 
made  it  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  the  first  time,  but  was 
not  quite  sure  of  the  last  two  or  three.  He  tried  again ; 
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this  time  it  was  two  hundred  and  fifty-three;  again,  two 
hundred  and  fifty-seven.  He  sat  up  in  bed,  his  eyes  start- 
ing out  of  his  head,  but  never  would  it  come  twice  alike. 
They  found  him  next  morning  sitting  on  the  bed  with  his 
left  hand  stretched  before  him,  and  with  the  fore-finger  of 
the  right  he  was  going  on  continually,  touching  and  count- 
ing the  fingers  of  his  left.  He  was  a  drivelling  idiot  from 
that  day,  and  he  never  recovered  his  senses.  But  again  we 
digress. 

"There's  a  light  showing  through  the  chinks  of  the 
shutter,"  said  the  Inspector,  "we  may  nab  him  here." 

There  was  a  knocker  on  the  door;  the  Inspector  gave 
two  solid  bangs. 

"  Who's  there  ?  "  cried  a  voice. 

"The  police — open." 

Maria  quickly  divested  herself  of  her  jacket,  pulled  her 
scant  locks  awry,  pounded  the  pillows  of  the  one  small  bed 
and  disarranged  the  clothing.  Leisurely  she  crossed  to  the 
door,  and  pulled  back  the  bolts.  "  This  is  a  nice  hour  to 
call  a  respec'able  woman  hup,"  she  said  in  an  angry  voice, 
as  the  Inspector  stepped  in. 

"  I  suppose  you  always  sleep  with  a  fire  all  night,"  an- 
swered he  blandly.  He  thought  perhaps  some  things  might 
have  been  burnt ;  but  as  there  was,  of  course,  no  smell  of 
burnt  clothing,  he  promptly  gave  the  idea  up. 

"  If  I  does,  or  if  I  don't,  what's  that  to  yer  ?  Yer  don't 
pay  for  th'  coals.  No,  it's  us  as  pays  for  your  coals,  and 
wittals  too." 

"Tut,  tut,"  said  the  policeman,  "don't  get  wild  about 
nothing.  Where's  Blower  ?  " 

"  Gone  to  the  sea-side  for  'is  'ealth." 

"  How  long  has  he  been  gone  ?  " 

"About  a  week,  but  I  don't  keep  a  direy." 

Meanwhile  the  Inspector  was  going  round,  turning  over 
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this  article  and  that,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  found  that 
seemed  in  any  way  connected  with  the  case. 

A  small  room  opened  out  of  the  kitchen,  probably 
originally  intended  as  a  pantry.  Two  beds  stood  in  it, 
but  they  had  not  been  slept  in  that  night.  Some  clothes 
hung  from  pegs,  and  these  he  examined  carefully. 
There  was  an  old  pot  hat  likewise  hanging  up;  this 
he  took  into  the  kitchen  and  looked  at  for  some  time.  It 
was  this  hat,  or  a  very  similar  one,  that  the  servant  had 
described  as  having  been  worn  by  Blower.  Now  it  was  not 
likely  that  Blower  had  two  hats  almost  identical  in  appear- 
ance, but  was  it  possible  he  could  have  called  here  and 
changed  only  his  hat  ?  Surely  he  would  have  changed  his 
clothes  ?  Perhaps  there  was  some  cupboard  or  cellar  ? 

"  Where  is  the  cellar  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  If  yer  wants  ter  know  where  we  keeps  our  wine,  hit's  in 
the  windy  along  o'  the  flowers."  The  policeman  cast  his 
eyes  to  the  window-sill,  on  which  stood  two  earthenware 
flower-pots,  with  some  hard  dry  earth  in  them,  but  no 
living  plants  apparently.  Between  them  stood  a  bottle  of 
gin.  "  We  don't  force  hour  flowers  on  too  hearly.  Blower 
likes  'em  best  in  the  Hortum,  when  other  blokes'  is  goin 
horf  a  bit." 

He  would  get  nothing  out  of  this  woman,  so  the  police- 
man proceeded  to  examine  the  walls  and  sound  the  floor 
— he  looked  into  the  area,  but  no  hole  or  hiding  place 
could  he  find.  The  Inspector  at  length  took  the  hat  and 
an  old  coat  that  appeared  to  have  some  stains  on  it,  and 
with  a  curt  good-night,  left  the  kitchen.  So  far  their 
search  had  not  been  very  satisfactory. 

The  man  with  the  gruff  voice  who  had  let  Blower 
and  Bob  in,  passed  along  a  dark  passage  and  opened 
a  door.  "  There's  a  bed  in  'ere,"  he  said ;  "  yer  can  tell  us 
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w*y  we're  honnered  with  a  visit  from  yer  at  this  hour  ter- 
morrow,  but  hat  present,  I'm  fer  a  bit  o'  sleep."  He  lit  a 
candle  and  left  them. 

"  Tumble  in,  Bob,  yer'll  be  tired,"  said  Blower. 

The  boy  hardly  required  the  invitation,  his  boots  were 
already  on  the  floor,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  fast 
asleep. 

The  elder  man  sat  on  the  bedside  a  long  while  thinking. 
The  candle  burnt  low  in  the  socket,  and  the  light  of  day  was 
forcing  its  way  through  the  window-blind  ere  he  turned  in. 
He  knew  it  would  go  very  hard  with  him  if  caught,  though 
even  if  he  had  killed  the  man,  and  he  rightly  guessed  he  had, 
he  had  only  done  it  in  self-defence.  But  what  jury  would  be- 
lieve it  ?  His  character  was  a  bad  one,  his  whole  life — a  long 
flood  of  memories  came  upon  him.  He  was  a  boy  again,  back 
in  the  Huntingdonshire  fens,  a  little  lad  wandering  round 
the  farm,  listening  to  the  loud,  honest  laughter  of  his  old 
father.  And  then  with  vivid  distinctness  the  years,  the 
actions  of  his  life  float  before  him.  He  remembers  succeed- 
ing to  the  farm — he  sees  the  market  town  and  the  inn 
where  those  fools  made  him  drink,  aye,  drink,  and  then  he 
was  sold  up — and  that  woman  Maud,  he  induced  to  marry 
him  under  false  pretences,  how  had  he  behaved  to  her  ? 
Slowly  the  man  removed  his  clothing  and  lay  down. 
His  arm  and  his  thoughts  alike  were  very  painful. 

Gradually  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  from  which  he  was 
roused  by  a  gruff  voice.  "  Yer  needn't  trouble  to  tell  me 
v.'hat's  hup,"  said  the  voice.  "  I've  been  readin'  it  hin  the 
papers,  and  werry  nice  readin'  it  is."  Blower  sat  up  and 
rubbed  his  eyes,  it  took  him  a  few  moments  to  collect  his 
thoughts.  "Well,  yer  know,  Jemmy,"  continued  the  gruff 
voice  "  I  can't  'ave  yer  'ere  long ;  w'y>  I  should  be  ruined  if 
they  nabbed  yer  'ere." 

"  I'm   not    to    goin'    ter  stay  after  nightfall,"    replied 
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Blower  quietly,  "and  we'll  lie  low  till  then."  He  then 
asked  his  friend  to  get  him  a  bandage  for  his  arm,  which 
was  very  painful  and  swollen. 

Blower  had  chosen  this  road  because  he  thought  he 
could  lay  up  at  the  inn  at  the  corner  of  Milverton  Street, 
and  again,  he  knew  of  a  house  in  Croydon  where  an  old 
relative  lived  and  where  he  knew  he  could  hide  for  a  day 
or  two,  then  it  was  his  intention  to  try  and  reach  Shore- 
ham,  just  beyond  Brighton.  After  leaving  Croydon  they 
would  have  to  hide  during  the  day  in  woods  or  outhouses 
and  trudge  on  through  the  night  At  Shoreham  there 
lived  a  seafaring  man  with  whom  he  had  been  very  inti- 
mately associated  in  "business,"  and  here  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  hide  until  the  "affair"  was  lost  sight  of  or 
forgotten,  and  ultimately  escape. 

When  night  fell  they  bade  farewell  to  him  of  the  gruff 
voice,  and  walked  forth.  Bob  kept  ahead,  their  destina- 
tion was  Croydon,  and  bills  were  out  describing  them,  or 
rather  Blower — the  police  had  an  idea  the  boy  was  with  him, 
but  were  not  sure.  Still  they  had  to  keep  the  main  London 
road.  It  was  a  long,  weary  march  up  Brixton  Hill  through 
Streatham,  and  Norbury  was  passed  ere  Bob  ventured  to 
join  his  confederate.  "  'Ow  are  yer  goin'  on,  Blower  ?  " 

"  Pretty  well,  Bob,  but  my  harm's  bad.  Haches  orful. 
But  we  ain't  got  far  ter  go  now." 

They  soon  entered  Croydon,  and  on  reaching  the  new 
building  of  the  London  and  County  Bank,  turned  off  the 
main  road  to  the  left,  down  George  Street.  A  couple  of 
hundred  yards  further  and  they  again  bore  to  the  left  along 
Dingwall  Road.  The  street  was  empty,  and  Bob,  who  had 
separated  from  his  companion  on  entering  Croydon,  re- 
joined him.  It  was  a  dingy,  ill-lighted,  back  street,  evi- 
dently inhabited  by  workmen  and  the  poorer  class  of  the 
community. 
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"  Will  she  expect  us  ?  "  asked  Bob,  who  was  beginning 
to  feel  very  hungry. 

"I  sent  'er  a  letter  by  post  as  soon  as  I  was  up  this 
morning,  which  she  should  have  got  by  afternoon,"  re- 
plied Blower. 

They  stopped  by  a  garden  gate,  both  appeared  to  know 
the  locality,  and  the  house  too,  well. 

"  No  one  about,  Bob  ?  " 

"  Not  a  soul." 

Blower  pulled  the  latch  and  crossed  the  garden.  They 
had  no  need  to  knock  at  the  door.  It  quickly  opened 
and  they  stepped  in.  It  closed,  and  a  hand  turned  the  gas 
up,  revealing  the  face  and  figure  of  a  wizened,  old  woman, 
with  black,  beady  eyes. 

11  Oh,"  she  croaked,  looking  at  the  two  dusty,  travel- 
stained  wanderers  before  her.  "  I'm  not  surprised,  not  at 
all.  I  always  told  yer  father,  James,  you  were  born  to  be 
hanged." 

The  second  night  after  the  murder  passed,  and  still  the 
assassin  was  at  large.  According  to  the  daily  papers,  the 
police  were  as  full  of  important  clues  as  an  old  lady's  head 
is  of  fads.  Inspector  Wurry  and  Detective  Scurrie  had 
personally  visited  the  house  in  Acacia  Road,  and  already 
two  important  arrests  had  been  made,  but  the  first  had 
conclusively  proved  that  he  was  having  supper  with  his 
young  lady  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  and  the  second  had 
reluctantly  been  obliged  to  disclose  the  fact  that  he  was 
partaking  of  supper  with  someone  else's  young  lady  at  that 
hour,  and  both  had  been  discharged.  Another  party  had 
given  himself  up  as  the  murderer,  but  it  was  found  he  was 
a  person  of  weak  intellect  and  at  that  particular  time  had 
been  locked  in  his  bedroom.  Why  are  not  people  of  this 
description  promptly  hanged  or  drowned?  They  are  a 
danger  to  the  public  and  a  nuisance  to  their  friends.  We 
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muzzle  inoffensive  dogs,  and  try  our  best  to  drive  them 
mad,  but  insane  human  beings  are  allowed  to  wander 
about  at  will. 

The  house  where  Blower  had  taken  refuge  was  kept  by 
an  aged  maiden  lady,  an  aunt  of  Blower's,  sister  of  his 
mother.  Miss  Chandler  was  a  garrulous  old  person,  that 
is  to  say,  when  she  got  a  chance  of  talking ;  as  a  rule 
it  was  simply  and  solely  to  herself  she  chatted,  and  very 
long  conversations  did  she  indulge  in  alone.  But  she  did 
not  mix  with  the  neighbours,  and  though  she  had  been 
settled  here  over  twenty  years,  she  merely  said  "Good 
morning,"  or  "  Good  evening,"  and,  try  as  they  might,  the 
neighbours  could  get  nothing  out  of  her,  in  fact  they  had 
given  up  trying  for  years.  She  had  a  small  pittance  of  her 
own,  just  sufficient  to  keep  house  and  home  together, 
and  here  she  lived  on,  doing  everything  for  herself;  even 
the  garden  she  attended  to ;  and,  chattering  to  herself,  she 
would  rake  and  prune  and  pluck  and  dig,  and  very  neat 
and  tidy  she  kept  it. 

Two  or  three  times  had  Blower  taken  refuge  here  when 
closely  hunted,  and,  as  he  had  never  been  caught,  never  in 
fact  been  seen  near  the  house  or  in  the  locality,  no  one 
could  have  any  suspicion  of  his  being  there. 

It  is  not  for  one  moment  to  be  supposed  that  the  old 
lady  encouraged  him  in  his  nefarious  practices  or  connived 
with  him  in  any  way,  but  then  she  had  known  him  in 
better  days — she  remembered  as  though  but  yesterday 
his  father,  and  his  mother  was  her  dearly-loved  sister. 
Ah,  those  were  the  days  she  had  lived  in,  the  happy  old 
days.  Those  jolly  Christmas  gatherings  she  spent  with 
them,  year  after  year.  One  always  stands  out  clearer 
perhaps  than  the  others,  that  Christmas  Day  when  William 
Brown,  the  farmer  next  them,  tried  to  kiss  her  under 
the  mistletoe ;  and  the  old  lady  will  sometimes  stop  chat- 
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tering  and  gaze  out  of  the  window  far  away,  and  wonder 
why  she  did  not  let  him  kiss  her  instead  of  getting  so 
cross  and  being  laughed  at  by  everyone.  If  she  had,  would 
everything  have  been  different?  Perhaps  little  children 
would  have  grown  up  around  her,  maybe  loving  hands 
might  have  been  about  her  now.  Ah,  well,  well,  they  were 
all  dead  and  gone  now,  and  she  was  left  alone  on  the  wide 
waste  of  the  world  like  a  derelict  vessel  in  mid-ocean. 
Sometimes  she  wondered  if  she  lived  at  all. 

"  Blower's  orful  bad,"  said  a  voice  at  her  elbow  the 
following  morning. 

The  old  lady  was  dusting  away  at  the  meagre  furniture 
in  the  little  parlour,  preparatory  to  bringing  the  breakfast 
in.  "  I  know  that,"  she  replied.  "  He's  been  awful  bad 
all  his  life,  and  he'll  be  awful  bad  till  he  gets  hanged." 

"  He's  ill,  I  mean,"  said  Bob. 

The  old  lady  paused. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  him  ?  " 

"  Says  he's  got  sore  throat  and  stiff  neck." 

"  Well,  he'd  better  stay  in  bed,  and  I'll  get  him  some 
tea,"  and  the  old  lady  shuffled  briskly  off  to  the  kitchen. 

Bob  went  back  to  the  spare  room  that  he  and  Blower  had 
slept  in.  There  was  no  doubt  that  there  was  something 
very  wrong  with  the  man.  He  was  sitting  up  in  bed  with 
his  head  bent  forward,  his  lower  jaw  seemed  to  be  fixed,  and 
the  contortions  of  his  face  were  painful  to  witness.  His 
eyes  moved  anxiously  and  nervously  to  the  door,  though 
Bob  had  opened  it  almost  noiselessly,  but  otherwise  he  did 
not  move. 

Bob  walked  quietly  to  the  bed  and  spoke  to  him  in  as 
gentle  a  voice  as  the  little  vagabond  could  command,  but 
Blower  never  answered,  he  sat  doubled  up  and  rigid. 
Suddenly,  as  the  boy  watched  him,  a  terrible  spasm  came 
upon  him  and  the  muscles  of  bis  face  became  frightfully 
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and  hideously  contracted,  while  large  beads  of  perspiration 
stood  on  his  forehead.  Bob  thought  for  a  few  moments 
what  could  he  do  ?  He  could  think  of  nothing ;  and  the 
man  looked  in  such  agony  he  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He 
ran  out  to  the  kitchen  crying  "  Aunt  Betty  " — he  called  her 
Aunt  Betty  because  Blower  did — "Aunt  Betty,  Blower's 
worse  nor  wot  I  told  yer.  Ee's  dyin'."  The  old  lady 
dropped  the  kitchen  poker  in  alarm.  "Come  with  me," 
said  Bob,  "and  see." 

Together  the  two  entered  the  bedroom,  but  Blower  did 
not  appear  to  recognise  them  ;  the  spasm  was  passing  away, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  breathed  heavily  and  laboriously, 
and  at  length  in  a  low  voice  he  spoke,  but  his  meaning  was 
difficult  to  catch. 

"  Aunt  Betty,  I  b'lieve  I'm  pizened.  Don't  send  for  a 
doctor,"  he  whispered  in  alarm  as  he  saw  her  start,  "  if  I'm 
ter  die,  lemme  die  in  peace." 

They  gave  him  some  tea,  but  he  swallowed  it  with  diffi- 
culty, and  they  propped  him  up  with  pillows  as  he  was 
unable  to  lie  down.  The  old  lady  made  some  poultices — 
she  had  an  idea  poultices  cured  everything — and  as  the  day 
wore  on  she  went  out  to  get  some  beef  to  make  some  beef- 
tea,  as  he  did  not  appear  to  be  able  to  swallow  anything 
solid. 

Hour  after  hour  Bob  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  waiting 
and  watching.  Every  now  and  again,  during  the  spasms 
that  seemed  to  rack  and  wrench  the  man's  very  frame, 
the  pillows  would  get  displaced,  and  Bob  would  prop  them 
round  him.  They  tried  putting  hot  blankets  round  him, 
but  nothing  seemed  to  do  him  any  good,  and  after  each 
paroxysm  he  appeared  to  get  weaker  and  weaker. 

Another  night  threw  its  mantle  upon  them  and,  towards 
the  early  morning,  Blower  spoke  feebly  to  the  old  lady. 

"I'm  goin'  Aunt  Betty,  sure "  he  paused.      "Will 
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yer  think  o'  me  as  yer  noo  me  years  ago  when  I  wus  a  boy, 
not  as  yer  know  me  now  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  soul,  "always." 

"  And  be  good,  Aunt,  ter  Bob  and  M'ria.  If  they're  low 
in  the  world  it's  my  fault." 

"  I  will  do  all  I  can,"  she  answered. 

"  Good-bye,  Aunt  Betty." 

The  old  lady  took  his  hand  and  pressed  it,  and,  bending 
down,  she  imprinted  a  kiss  on  his  forehead.  "  Good-bye, 
James,  and  may  God  have  mercy  on  you.  Say  good-bye, 
Bob." 

The  boy  came  forward  and  took  his  hand.  "  It's  best 
fer  yer  I'm  goin',  try  and  be  honest;  Aunt  Betty  will  tell 
yer.  I  can't  talk  more,  good-bye."  With  big,  tearless  eyes 
the  lad  stooped  too,  and  kissed  the  man's  forehead. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  night-bell  in  Dr.  Martin's  house 
sounded.  One  o'clock  in  the  morning  is  not  the  hour  to 
call  at  a  gentleman's  house  and  expect  to  be  received  with 
pleasant  smiles,  especially  if  the  visitor  be  a  lad  that  savours 
of  the  gutter;  but  old  Miss  Chandley  saw  that  James 
Blower's  last  hour  was  at  hand,  and  she  made  Bob  run  off 
to  the  doctor  as  fast  as  he  could  speed. 

The  sleepy  servant  closed  the  door  sharply  and  went  up- 
stairs to  the  doctor's  room.  "Please,  sir,  there's  a  boy 
come  to  say  there's  some  one  dying  of  poison  and  fits." 

The  doctor  got  up  mechanically,  hastily  threw  on  some 
clothing  and  descended.  "  Well,  what  is  it  ?  "  he  asked  as 
he  reached  the  hall,  and  saw  the  odd  figure  of  Bob  standing 
there. 

"Aunt  Betty  thinks  it's  pizen." 

"  Who  is  Aunt  Betty,  and  what's  poisoned  her  ?  " 

"  She  ain't  pizened  ;  she's  Blower's  aunt.    He's  pizened." 

"  How  far  from  here  do  they  live  ?  "  queried  the  doctor. 

"  No  distance,  Dingwall  Road." 
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The  doctor  went  into  his  surgery  and  hastily  put  into  a 
bag  a  few  medicines  and  things  which  he  thought  might  be 
necessary.  Putting  on  an  overcoat  and  hat  he  called  to  Bob 
to  lead  on.  They  soon  reached  Miss  Chandley's  little 
house,  but  James  Blower  was  beyond  all  mortal  aid.  He 
still  lived,  but  the  spasms  had  left  him  and  all  pain  seemed 
to  have  done  likewise.  He  was  passing  away  from  utter 
exhaustion.  It  was  quickly  apparent  to  the  doctor  what 
had  occurred.  Probably  he  had  caught  cold  in  the  wounded 
arm  and  lockjaw  had  supervened. 

"  Why  did  you  not  send  for  me  sooner  ?  "  he  asked,  "  this 
man  must  have  suffered  terribly  for  many  hours." 

Neither  answered  the  question  and  the  doctor  put  it 
down  to  ignorance,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  left. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

OF  course,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  dead  man  in  Miss 
Chandley's  house  was  identified  as  James  Blower,  the  man 
<{  wanted  "  for  the  crime  in  Acacia  Road.  The  police  were 
jubilant;  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  time  and  they  would 
have  caught  him ;  he  could  not  have  escaped  them,  although 
at  that  particular  moment  they  were  searching  Liverpool, 
Southampton,  and  other  seaports,  and  not  a  policeman  in 
Croydon  suspected  him  of  being  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  there;  but  let  that  pass,  as  the  soldier  said  to  the 
bullet. 

Of  course,  too,  the  news  sped  along  the  telegraph  wires 
all  over  the  country,  and,  twelve  hours  after  he  breathed 
his  last,  it  was  known  all  over  England  that  the  murderer 
— so  they  chose  to  call  him — was  dead.  If  James  Blower 
had  done  no  good  action  while  living,  he  certainly  per- 
formed a  very  commendable  one  by  dying.  He  saved  the 
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police  a  lot  of  trouble  to  start  with,  and  Detective  Wurry 
and  Detective  Scurrie  got  a  deal  of  credit  for  the  able  way 
in  which  they  had  conducted  the  case. 

The  element  of  Luck  is  a  great  factor  in  the  lives  of  all 
men.  You  may  walk  down  Piccadilly  and  a  wild  woman  may 
seize  your  arm  and  hold  on,  and,  while  still  endeavouring  to 
free  yourself  from  her,  you  may  turn  round  into  Bond  Street, 
and  run  straight  into  your  wife,  who  will  probably  raise 
Cain — perhaps  refuse  to  speak  to  you  again,  maybe  take 
legal  steps  to  obtain  a  separation.  And  again,  you  may 
carry  on  a  clandestine  intrigue  with  a  lady  for  years  and 
never  be  found  out.  Say,  reader,  is  there  luck  in  that  ? 
Few  men  reach  the  age  of  forty,  and  lead  an  active  life, 
but  what  they  can  look  back  to  chances  when  the  odds 
were  against  them,  coming  out  of  the  difficulty  safely — in 
fact,  meritoriously. 

In  vain  Lord  Portobello  and  Graham  discussed,  sotto 
•voce  of  course,  the  situation.  Hourly  they  expected  to  hear 
of  Blower's  apprehension,  and  to  the  problem  as  to  how 
the  whole  of  Mrs.  Dunne's,  or  rather  Mrs.  Blower's,  life 
could  be  prevented  from  being  revealed  in  the  Law  Courts 
there  appeared  no  solution. 

They  were  sad,  serious  men  that  moped  about  and 
talked  anxiously  together  ;  there  need  be  no  particular 
secrets  between  them  now,  since  John  handed  Mrs.  Blower's 
letter  to  his  uncle.  Sarah  rather  avoided  them.  What 
could  she  do?  Only  be  in  the  way.  She  knew  her 
father's  friendly  relationship  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Henry,  and, 
of  course,  there  must  be  a  lot  of  anxiety  and  worry  attached 
to  it  all,  but  she  could  not  make  out  why  John  Graham  not 
only  took  such  a  great  interest  in  the  whole  affair,  but  was 
so  deeply  depressed.  Unlike  the  ordinary  run  of  ladies, 
she  was  not  of  an  inquisitive  nature.  What  did  not  interest 
her,  and  she  could  not  understand,  she  simply  did  not 
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allow  to  worry  her  mind — she  pushed  it  on  one  side  with 
the  complacent  thought  that  there  was  plenty  in  life  one 
did  understand  to  keep  one  quite  sufficiently  engaged. 
With  some,  yes.  Those  who  have  occupations,  who 
indulge  in  sports  or  pastimes,  who  study  some  particular 
subject  with  absorbing  interest,  but  the  majority  of 
the  women  in  the  upper  classes  of  society,  and,  perhaps, 
more  in  the  middle,  what  do  they  think  is  their  object 
in  life  ? 

Everything  in  this  world  is  habit,  we  all  know  that. 
Most  of  us  know  of  the  story  of  the  poor  wretch,  who 
was  imprisoned  when  a  young  man  in  a  dark,  dirty  dungeon 
in  the  Bastille,  and  when  led  out  at  the  close  of  his  life,  a  poor 
helpless  creature,  he  wandered  about  for  a  little  in  the  fresh 
air  of  heaven,  and  then  piteously  begged  to  be  taken  back 
to  the  cell  he  had  lain  in  so  long.  If  a  child  were  born  in 
penal  servitude,  kept  to  penal  servitude,  and  never  known 
what  it  was  to  associate  with  anyone  but  warders,  if  a 
mother's  voice  had  never  fallen  on  his  ears,  a  maiden's 
touch  soothed  his  solitude,  or  the  cry  of  a  brother  cheered 
him  on,  he  would  have  grown  to  be  a  man,  lived  a  man,  and 
died  a  man — dull,  heavy,  perhaps — with  no  hopes  nor 
aspirations ;  no  thought  for  much,  no  mind  for  much,  no 
knowledge  of  any  other  life,  and  therefore  no  wish  for  any. 
Yet  he  would  have  possibly  been  as  happy  as  you,  reader. 
The  kind  warder,  the  hard  warder,  the  mouse  that  issued 
from  the  wainscoting,  the  spider  that  inveigled  the  fly,  these 
and  other  similar  things  would  interest  and  absorb  him. 
That  is  the  reason,  dear  reader,  why  we  cannot  at  present 
appreciate  the  delights  of  Heaven,  simply  because  we  know 
nothing  about  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  what  a  poor  time  did  a 
woman  have.  Had  she  wished  to  take  any  proper  and 
healthy  exercise  her  costume  rendered  it  extremely  difficult, 
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her  hair  was  done  about  once  a  month.  Fancy,  dear 
sisters,  going  about  with  an  enormous  nest  of  tow  on  your 
head  in  these  days,  for  a  month  on  end,  we  mean,  through 
the  day  and  until  bed-time  is  another  matter.  But  surely 
the  up  to-date  ladies  must  look  back  with  pity  on  those 
sisters  that  had  the  misfortune  to  live  a  century  sooner 
Crinolines  came  later  with  Thackeray  and  John  Leech. 
Fancy  cycling  in  a  crinoline  with  the  wind  against  !  Well, 
it  is  a  splendid  thing  for  the  world  that  women  are  gradually 
carving  out  independent  lines,  and  beating  men,  and  cutting 
them  out  in  hundreds  of  businesses  and  occupations.  Our 
cap  comes  off,  and  we  raise  it  in  admiration  of  you,  and 
look  forward  to  a  day  when  you  will,  as  Nature  surely 
intended  you  should,  rival  the  heavier  lump  of  clay, 
called  man,  in  everything  where  brains  and  quickness  are 
concerned. 

But  it  is  the  women  who  have  no  interest  in  life  but  to 
dress  in  the  morning,  and  languish  in  a  victoria  in  the 
afternoon,  that  we  are  sorry  for,  and  it  is  our  belief  that  a 
woman  can  absolutely  do  anything  that  man  may  do  in  a 
gentlemanly  way,  if  she  only  endeavours  to  do  so  in  a  lady- 
like way,  but  before  a  woman  apes  the  man,  she  should  pause 
and  think  how  a  man  would  look  if  he  aped  the  woman. 

Two  days  had  passed,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
conversation  at  Dunne  Castle  was  brisk  or  lively.  Sarah 
occasionally  tried  to  infuse  some  life  into  the  proceedings, 
but  both  her  father  and  cousin  seemed  very  much  pre- 
occupied and  depressed.  She  noticed,  too,  how  eagerly 
John  scanned  the  papers,  and  handed  them  to  her  father 
with  a  motion  that  seemed  to  imply,  "  How  long  shall  we 
suffer?" 

"  I  hope,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  as  she  retired  to  bed  on  the 
night  of  the  second  day,  "  that  when  they  catch  Mr.  Blower 
they  will  hang  Mrs.  Dunne  along  with  him,  for  there  has 
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been  no  peace  about  the  place  since  she  came  on  the  scene, 
and  now  Father's  got  the  mopes,  and  Uncle  John  the  dumps, 
and  neither  of  them  are  fit  to  associate  with." 

In  the  smoking-room  that  night  the  two  men  talked  long 
and  earnestly. 

"  I  see  no  use  in  answering  her  letter  at  present,"  Lord 
Portobello  said  to  John.  "  I  must  be  guided  by  the  turn 
events  take.  Is  there  anything  you  think  I  can  do  ?  " 

"  I  can  suggest  nothing,"  replied  the  nephew.  "  It  is 
obvious  the  letters  were  not  intended  to  be  posted  to  us 
till  Mrs.  Dunne  was  out  of  reach,  but  the  murder  occurred, 
and  in  the  bustle  that  ensued  the  letters  somehow  got  posted. 
The  man,  Blower,  being  wounded  renders  the  chance  of  his 
escape  almost  an  impossibility.  He  may  be  hiding  in  a 
coal-cellar  or  a  hayrick,  but  he  must  eventually  show  him- 
self, when  he  will  instantly  be  pounced  on.  Then  will 
come  the  preliminary  investigation  before  a  magistrate,  and 
then  it  will  be  for  us  to  see  what  course  Mrs.  Dunne 
proposes  to  adopt,  and  then,  perhaps,  you  may  hold  some 
threat  over  her,  and  induce  her  to  take  some  course, 
but  I  fail  to  see  how  we  can  prevent  her — never  mind 
how  willing  she  may  be — from  dragging  our  names  through 
the  mud ! " 

If  Lord  Portobello  and  John  Graham  were  thus  perturbed, 
how  much  more  so  was  Mrs.  Dunne.  Ever  since  Mary 
had  announced  the  posting  of  those  two  letters  she  had 
been  like  one  in  a  dream.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  mortal  intelligence  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  Trinity,  but  a  worldly  woman  of  to-day, 
who  appeared  before  a  modern  judge,  and  said  "Yet  I 
was  not  three  wives,  but  one  wife,"  would  not  long  be 
tolerated.  Her  life  would  soon  be  exposed  and  laid 
bare.  And  Mrs.  Dunne  could  not  leave  the  country  now  j 
the  police  were  constantly  calling,  and  making  enquiries — 
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she  could  not  have  been  an  hour  in  a  railway  train,  ere  she 
would  have  been  stopped,  and  she  knew  it. 

Tommy  Earl  had  called  to  sympathise  with  her,  had 
given  her  his  opinion  on  future  events,  the  weather  and  other 
topics  of  absorbing  interest,  but  she  had  only  listened 
apathetically  to  his  remarks.  "I'll  come  again  in  a  day 
or  two,  Maud,"  he  said  rising.  "You're  awfully  cut  up 
and  low,  you  know  you  must  brace  up,  this  won't  do. 
That  woman's  all  anyhow,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he 
descended  the  steps  of  the  hotel. 

There  was  only  one  thing  Mrs.  Dunne  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in,  and  that  was  the  perusal  of  the  papers — the  morning 
ones,  the  evening  ones  she  sent  for  and  scanned  with  avidity. 

Tommy  Earl  had  hardly  left  her  when  the  shrill  shouts 
of  two  paper-sellers  sounded  in  his  ears.  "Harrest," 
shouted  one,  "  Murder  in  St.  John's  Wood,"  cried  the 
other,  "  Harrest,  murder,"  "  Murder,  harrest " 

"Mary,"  she  cried,  "quick,  get  the  paper,  the  paper 
those  men  are  selling.  Quick,  or  they'll  be  gone."  In  a 
few  minutes,  Mary  returned  with  the  paper.  With  trem- 
bling hands  she  opened  it.  "  James  Blower,  the  man  wanted 
for  the  murder  in  St.  John's  Wood,  was  this  morning  dis- 
covered by  the  police  in  a  house  in  Dingwall  Road,  Croy- 
don,  but  he  was  dead,  having  succumbed  to  the  injuries 
he  had  received."  The  paper  fell  into  her  lap.  Oh,  by 
what  slender  threads  are  the  destinies  of  mortals  guided ! 
When  Maud,  a  good-looking,  well-educated  daughter  of  a 
schoolmaster  in  the  Fen  district  of  Huntingdonshire  had 
first  met  James  Blower,  she  was  captivated  by  his  bluntness, 
by  his  manliness,  and  by  his  fearlessness.  He  had  sold  his 
farm  and  horses  and  implements  and  had  a  few  hundred 
pounds  at  his  command.  He  induced  her  to  marry  him, 
took  her  to  London,  and  then,  reader,  you  know  the  rest. 
He  plunged  into  dissolute  habits,  he  neglected  her,  left  her. 
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Human  beings  are  after  all  but  machines  ordered  into  this 
world  by  Nature,  and  surely  we,  who  have  so  far  been  able 
to  withstand  the  tempests  and  the  shocks,  can  forgive  the 
thousands  of  poor  women  who,  in  a  moment  of  temptation, 
of  exhilaration,  lend  themselves  to  promptings,  which  after 
all  are  but  natural,  and  so  perhaps  destroy  the  whole 
promise  of  a  life.  Are  they  not  mostly  driven  into  the 
glaring  gas  ?  Do  they  go  there  of  their  own  free  will  ? 
Yon  old,  serene,  rich,  clever- spoken  man,  ask  him  what 
he  thinks  ?  He  will  not  tell  you,  but  the  question  will 
annoy  him,  will  awake  strange  memories.  And  how  many, 
who  have  once  plunged  into  the  vortex  of  rapid  life,  come 
out  of  it  unscathed  ?  One  in  a  thousand.  What  becomes 
of  the  odd  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  eh  ?  No  one 
can  answer  that,  they  go  laughing  by,  into  the  rapids  and 
disappear  in  the  whirlpools,  or  if  ever  they  reach  the  shore 
again,  they  crawl  thither,  bedraggled,  worn,  weary  women, 
with  no  hope  in  life. 

Darkness  came  on,  but  still  Maud  Blower  sat  motionless 
in  her  chair,  with  bowed  head.  She  was  free,  free,  yet 
what  memories  were  surging  through  her  brain. 

"  Hello ! "  quoth  Sarah,  who  was  as  usual  first  down  to 
breakfast  and  had  taken  up  the  Daily  Observer,  "  What's 
this  ?  '  Death  of  James  Blower,  the  man  wanted  by  the 
police  in  connection  with  the  crime  in  St.  John's  Wood.' " 
She  rang  the  bell.  "  Take  this  paper  up  to  Mr.  Graham,' 
she  said  to  the  footman. 

John  started  as  he  read  the  news ;  had  the  hills  through 
the  window  opposite  him  suddenly  spouted  forth  fire  and 
smoke,  he  could  not  have  appeared  more  astonished. 
Suddenly  he  ran  to  the  door  and  darted  along  the  passage 
in  his  shirt  sleeves.  "  Uncle,"  he  cried,  turning  the  handle  of 
Lord  Portobello's  bedroom  door,  "  we  are  saved,  free,  look  !  " 
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Nervously  the  old  man  took  the  paper  and  read  the 
passage  his  nephew  pointed  to.  With  a  deep  sigh  of  relief, 
he  put  it  down.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  if  ever  I  felt  inclined 
to  put  up  a  glass  window  or  monument  to  the  dead,  it  is 
at  this  moment." 

"And,"  suggested  John,  "have  inscribed  on  it  'In 
memory  of  James  Blower,  who  departed  this  life  in  the  nick 
of  time.' " 

When  Graham  got  back  to  his  room,  he  rang  his  bell. 
"  Johnson,  tell  her  Ladyship  I'll  go  fishing  with  her  if  she 
likes."  Wherefore  Sarah  guessed  that  the  "  Great  Powers" 
had  again  intervened,  and  saved  them  from  a  dire  calamity. 

In  the  small  house  in  Dingwall  Road,  Croydon,  an  old 
lady  sat  sorrowfully  rocking  herself  in  a  chair,  for  the  last  link 
that  connected  her  with  the  friends  and  relatives  of  this 
woild  had  been  snapped  asunder.  At  her  feet  on  a  stool 
sat  a  small  boy,  who,  with  downcast  head,  was  slowly  wind- 
ing and  unwinding  the  string  round  his  peg-top. 

There  is  probably  some  redeeming  point  in  even  the 
lowest  of  human  beings,  though  often  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  find.  Blower  had  picked  Bob  from  the 
gutter  and  kept  him,  certainly  for  his  own  uses,  but  he  had 
been  kind  to  him  in  his  gruff,  off-hand  way,  and  the  lad  had 
grown  deeply  attached  to  him,  had  worshipped  him,  as  we 
can  imagine  the  soldiers  of  France  worshipping  the  Great 
Napoleon.  He  looked  upon  thieving  and  housebreaking  as 
pure  business  transactions,  whereby  the  necessaries  of  life 
were  obtained,  and  his  solution  was  not  far  from  being 
correct — for  how  many  thieves  and  housebreakers  are  there 
wandering  about  in  the  crowded  streets  and  alleys,  or 
lying  in  wait  in  dingy  offices  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  Bank  of  England,  but  then  they  wear  black  coats  and 
tall  hats,  and  their  "  jemmies  "  are  made  of  thin  wood  with 
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nibs  stuck  in  the  end  of  them,  and  their  coups  are  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  as  long  as  they  are  a  little  careful  as 
to  how  they  use  their  jemmies,  the  law  takes  no  heed  of 
them. 

"I  must  get  back  to  M'ria,"  said  Bob  at  last,  "she'll  be 
horful  cut  hup." 

"I've  been  thinking,"  replied  the  old  lady,"  that  this 
woman,  Maria,  might  come  here  and  help  me  in  the  house. 
I'm  getting  very  shaky  now,  and  can't  get  about  as  I 
used  to." 

Bob  looked  up.  "  That's  good,"  he  thought,  "  I'll  tell 
'er." 

Old  Miss  Chandley  too  had  ideas  in  her  head  regarding 
some  schooling  for  Bob,  but  she  thought  it  wiser  to  refrain 
from  approaching  the  subject  at  present. 

Some  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  this,  a  gentleman 
might  have  been  seen  wandering  down  Dingwall  Road  one 
afternoon,  evidently  perplexed.  He  looked  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  but  he  was  out  of  his  bearings.  The  only 
other  living  person  visible  was  a  small  boy  who  was  assi- 
duously spinning  a  peg-top.  Apparently  he  had  not  seen 
the  gentleman.  Oh,  yes,  he  had,  reader.  He  had  seen 
him  the  instant  he  turned  the  corner  into  the  road,  but 
then  Bob  had  learnt  to  watch,  as  it  were,  with  his  eyes 
on  the  ground. 

"  I'll  ask  that  boy,"  said  the  gentleman  to  himself.  He 
walked  straight  to  him,  but  the  boy  never  looked  up,  all 
that  appeared  to  interest  him  were  the  proceedings  of  the 
top.  "  I  say,  my  lad,  can  you  tell  me  which  house  it  was 
James  Blower  died  in?" 

The  boy  lifted  his  eyes  sharply  to  the  man's  face  and 
gradually  let  them  descend  to  his  boots.  He  did  not 
raise  them  again.  The  gentleman  repeated  the  question. 
Bob  turned  and  pointed  to  the  house  behind  them. 
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"Thank  you,"  said  the  gentleman,  "here's  sixpence." 
Bob  took  the  sixpence,  spat  on  it  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket,  then  he  made  a  dive  for  the  top,  which  had  rolled 
into  the  gutter. 

At  first  Miss  Chandley  was  very  reticent,  and  answered 
her  visitor's  questions  curtly,  even  rudely,  but  when  she 
found  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  police,  and  was 
evidently  a  gentleman,  she  gradually  unburdened  herself 
and  told  him  the  history  of  Blower's  life  as  far  as  she 
knew  it. 

For  fully  an  hour  they  talked  together,  when  the  gentle- 
man rose  to  go. 

"  Miss  Chandley,"  said  he, "  here's  ten  pounds ;"  he  handed 
her  a  note.  "  I  want  you  to  get  Bob  some  clothes,  also  any 
necessaries  the  woman,  Maria,  may  want.  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  all  you  have  told  me,  and  I  think  I  can 
get  Bob  a  situation ;  anyhow,  I  shall  go  home  and  think  it 
over,  and  in  a  few  days,  with  your  kind  permission,  I  shall 
call  again." 

The  old  lady  thanked  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  How 
little  now  was  she  accustomed  to  the  voice  and  the  courtesy 
of  a  gentleman.  It  took  her  back  into  the  old,  mellow  past. 
The  man  bowed  and  left  the  room. 

Outside  the  garden  gate  the  boy  was  still  spinning  his  top. 

"  You'll  soon  want  a  new  top,  Bob,  if  you  give  that  one 
such  a  doing.  Here's  half-a-crown  to  get  one  with."  The 
man  held  up  the  coin.  Again  Bob  looked  up,  but  this  time 
it  was  a  look  of  wonderment,  half-a-crown  for  nothing, 
what  could  it  mean  ?  He  looked  straight  into  the  man's 
smiling  face,  and  slowly  reached  his  hand  out.  He  did 
not  spit  on  it  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  he  simply  held  it 
in  amazement. 

John  Graham  laughed.  "  It's  all  right,  Bob,  I  shall  see 
you  again  soon,"  he  said,  and  passed  up  the  street. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  sun  was  fast  sinking  in  the  west,  the  mighty  orb  shone 
like  a  living  coal  within  a  molten  ocean.  Yes,  some  day  we 
anticipate  doing  a  splendid  work  on  these  lines,  but  all  we 
wish  at  present  is  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  notion  and 
the  fact  that  it  was  evening.  Sarah  and  John  Graham  were 
slowly  wending  their  way  homewards  through  the  fir  planta- 
tion. Sarah  had  been  preoccupied  and  absent-minded  all 
day.  As  the  afternoon  wore  on  she  appeared  to  have  made 
up  her  mind,  and  her  spirits  returned. 

"  Uncle  John,"  she  said,  as  they  prepared  to  start  for 
home,  "go  slow,  I  want  to  talk  seriously  to  you." 

John  nodded. 

Now,  George  Macyntire  had  written  that  morning,  asking 
Lord  Portobello  if  he  could  put  him  up  for  a  day  or  two. 
Lord  Portobello  wired,  "  Certainly,"  and  Sarah  knew  quite 
well  he  would  worry  and  annoy  her,  and  probably  propose 
to  her,  and  she  had  at  length  determined  to  confide  in  John 
Graham  the  secret  of  her  attachment  to  Charlie  Macyntire ; 
for  two  reasons,  she,  like  every  other  living  soul,  dearly 
wished  to  confide  in  someone,  and  then  John  might  be  able 
to  guard  her  or  shield  her  from  Mr.  George's  attacks. 

For  a  Jong  time  they  walked  slowly  towards  home, 
Sarah  talking  very  earnestly  for  her ;  never  had  she  spoken 
so  seriously  before.  John  never  spoke ;  he  listened 
attentively.  At  length  he  stopped,  and  looked  his  cousin 
straight  in  the  face.  She  had  finished  speaking.  "  But 
the  man  hasn't  got  a  bob  to  bless  himself  with,"  he 
exclaimed. 
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"  Yes,  he  has,"  said  Sarah,  "  I  heard  from  him  two  days 
ago,  and  he's  got  some  claims  round  Gwelo,  and  he  says 
he  knows  some  of  them  have  gold  in  them,  in  fact,  it  has 
been  proved,  and  a  syndicate  has  made  him  a  big  offer  for 
some  of  them.  '  I  think  I  shall  close  with  them/  he  said, 
c  and  if  so  you  may  soon  expect  me  home,  and,  anyhow 
independent.' " 

John   Graham  stroked  his  chin  meditatively.     "Well," 

said  he,  "  I'm  d d  glad  to  hear  it.     I'm  referring  at 

this  moment,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "  to  the  fact  that 
Charlie  is  doing  well  out  there,  not  to  the  love  affair.  I'm 
always  a  bit  chary  about  them.  But  how  do  you  think  I  can 
help  you,  Sarah  ?  " 

Sarah  actually  blushed ;  she  slightly  averted  her  head. 
"  Do  you  know,  John,  that  horrid  George  Macyntire 
tries  to  make  love  to  me." 

"  Well,  my  dear  Sarah,  it's  only  natural  after  all." 

"  I  hate  it,"  said  Sarah.  "  Uncle  John,  keep  him  away 
from  pestering  me  as  much  as  you  can,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sarah,  I'll  do  my  best,  but  I  don't  see  that  I  can 
do  much.  I  suppose  you  don't  want  me  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  two  Mr.  Macyntires  with  your  father  ?  " 

"  No,  Uncle  John,  I  want  you  to  keep  what  I  have  told 
you  to  yourself." 

George  Macyntire  arrived  that  evening,  and  at  dinner  he 
fairly  glowed  with  cairngorms  and  radiant  smiles,  for  was 
not  this  a  meeting  of  chieftains  ?  He  likened  himself  while 
dressing  to  the  handsome  prince  that  had  forced  himself 
into  the  stern  Duke's  castle  to  carry  off  his  lovely  daughter, 
but  strange  misgivings  came  over  him,  as  he  discarded  a 
third  white  tie,  that  the  lovely  daughter  would  take  a  deal 
of  carrying  off. 

Sarah  was  very  silent  at  dinner,  but  George  made  up  for 
it,  he  was  full  of  talk.  "  Shocking  affair  that  murder  in 
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your  sister-in-law's  house,  Lord  Portobello,"  he  said.  Some- 
one replied  "  Yes." 

"  How  have  you  done  with  your  horses  this  year  ?  "  asked 
Graham,  anxious  to  turn  the  conversation. 

"Not  satisfactorily,"  he  replied.  " The  one  I  had  rather 
built  my  hopes  on,  Killarney,  seems  to  have  gone  off. 
Hetley  thinks  he  has  lost  his  form." 

"  Like  to  sell  him  ?  "  asked  Graham. 

"  What  would  you  give  for  him  ?  " 

"Oh,  perhaps  a  couple  of  thousand." 

"  Well,  I'll  think  it  over,"  said  Macyntire,  "  and  let  you 
know  in  a  day  or  two,  and  if  you  are  of  the  same  opinion 
we  might  have  a  deal."  Of  course,  Macyntire  meant 
instantly  to  write  to  Hetley  and  ask  him  his  opinion  as  to 
the  horse's  value,  that  was  apparent  to  John  Graham  and 
the  others. 

Sarah  did  not  appear  after  dinner,  but  in  the  solitude  of 
her  room,  as  she  sat  reading  a  book,  a  twinkle  came  into 
her  eye,  and  she  laughed  aloud.  She  closed  the  book  with 
a  snap,  and  paced  up  and  down  the  chamber. 

By  the  edge  of  the  front  drive,  almost  as  far  as  the 
village,  ran  a  burn  some  two  or  three  feet  deep  ;  the  grassy 
bank  was  kept  cut  and  trimmed  to  the  water's  edge,  while 
rhododendron  bushes  and  other  shrubs  were  planted  along 
it.  About  halfway  along  to  the  village  was  erected,  close  to 
the  water's  edge,  a  rustic  seat,  if  it  could  be  designated  as 
such,  for  it  simply  consisted  of  an  old  board  nailed  on  to 
two  pine  logs.  No  one  knew  who  had  originally  put  it 
there,  but  to  Sarah  it  had  always  been  an  eyesore  and  a 
nuisance.  She  invariably  came  upon  the  upper  footman 
and  the  under  housemaid,  or  the  second  coachman  and  the 
stillroom  maid  sitting  on  it. 

"  Jemmy,"  she  said,  early  the  following  morning,  "  you 
know  that  old  seat  by  the  edge  of  the  burn,  halfway  along 
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the  front  drive  ?  Well,  take  a  saw  and  saw  the  plank  that 
forms  the  seat  almost  through,  so  that  any  weight  put  on  it 
must  snap  it.  Saw  it  from  below,  and  close  to  the  log 
that  holds  it  to  the  one  this  side  of  us,  nearest  the  castle. 
Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"Yes,  Meelady,  but  some  yin  will  fa'  e'  the  burn  if 
they're  no  carefu'." 

"  Perhaps  they  will,  but  you  be  off,  and  do  it  now,  at 
once,  and  try  not  to  let  anyone  see  you." 

"  A'  reet,  Meelady."  It  will  be  noticed  that  Sarah  ruled 
supreme  in  what  we  may  call  "The  Woods  and  Forests 
Department." 

Sarah  was  quite  convivial  at  breakfast.  George  was  a 
trifle  late,  and  the  others  had  almost  finished  when  he  put 
in  an  appearance.  When  John  left  the  room — breakfast  at 
Dunne  Castle  was  a  go-and-come-as-you-please  meal — Sarah 
passed  out  after  him.  "Uncle  John,"  she  whispered, 
beckoning  him  along  the  passage,  "  if  Mr.  Macyntire  wants 
to  follow  me  about  this  morning,  let  him  if  you  like ;  and, 
if  you  want  to  see  some  fun,  you  follow  too." 

"  All  right,  Sarah,"  answered  John,  smiling,  "  mischief  I 
can  see." 

She  laughed  and  ran  upstairs. 

A  little  later  Sarah  might  have  been  seen  riding  her 
bicycle  round  and  round  the  castle.  John  Graham  watched 
her  from  the  smoking-room  window.  Shortly  Macyntire 
joined  him.  "Can't  stand  women  on  those  things,  as  a 
rule,"  he  said,  "  they  look  cramped  and  undignified,  but  I'm 
bound  to  say  Lady  Sarah  looks  well  on  it." 

"  She  would  look  well  on  most  things,"  replied  her  cousin. 
"  But  she  can't  be  going  fishing,  or  she  would  have  been  off 
by  now." 

Macyntire  perked  up.  He  might  get  a  chance  of  pressing 
his  suit.  Anon  he  passed  out  of  the  smoking-room  and 
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sauntered  round  about  the  castle,  most  artistically  arrayed 
in  a  Macyntire  tartan  kilt  to  which  his  somewhat  podgy 
figure  looked  singularly  ill-adapted. 

"Good  morning,  Lady  Sarah,"  quoth  he,  with  his  best 
bow  and  most  winning  smile,  "  taking  a  preliminary  canter 
before  negociating  the  full  distance  ?  "  He  liked  parading 
his  racing  knowledge  when  he  thought  he  could  so  with 
perfect  safety. 

"  No,  Mr.  Macyntire,  to  tell  the  truth  I'm  trying  to  kill 
time.  Jemmy  says  it  is  too  bright  for  fishing  before  evening, 
and  I  really  don't  know  what  to  do.  Think  I'll  walk  up  to 
the  village  and  do  some  shopping." 

"  Let  me  come  with  you,"  said  George. 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Macyntire.  I  would  sooner  walk ;  one 
gets  over  the  ground  too  quickly  on  a  bicycle  on  an  off 
day." 

She  put  the  bicycle  under  the  porch  of  the  back  entrance, 
and  sauntered  towards  the  village  with  Macyntire. 

"  The  fat  is  in  the  fire,"  muttered  John  to  himself,  as  he 
observed  them  from  the  smoking-room  window,  "  I  had  best 
follow  on." 

Sarah  was  very  beaming,  never  had  she  been  so  con- 
descending before ;  she  talked  of  the  glorious  air,  the  ex- 
hilarating existence  of  a  Highland  life,  the  beautiful  hills, 
the  tints  on  them,  the  mist  on  them,  which  to  her  mind 
were  equally  sublime,  apparently.  George  was  enraptured, 
never  before  had  she  conversed  with  him  so  glibly.  They 
were  passing  down  the  drive  now,  and  Sarah  ceased  talking. 

"Lady  Sarah,"  said  George  solemnly,  "I  have  long 
wished  to  address  you  on  what  is  to  me  a  very  serious  sub- 
ject." Sarah  sighed.  "  Let  me  teil  you  I  have  consulted  your 
father  some  time  since,  and  he  has  given  me  his  permission 
to  speak  to  you."  Sarah  was  knocking  the  heads  of  daisies 
off  with  her  stick.  "  Closely  allied  by  position,  apart  from 
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all  selfish  consideration,  would  not  an  alliance  between  two 
great  adjoining  houses  like  ours  be  a  most  beneficial  thing, 
not  only  for  those  two  houses,  but  the  district  at  large  ?  " 

She  had  halted  opposite  the  wooden  seat.  He  ventured 
to  take  her  hand,  she  allowed  him,  and  he  led  her  to  the 
seat.  She  sat  cautiously  down  on  the  top  of  the  right  hand 
pole,  allowing  hardly  any  weight  to  rest  on  it. 

George  tucked  his  kilt  under  him.  "There  are  many 
vicissitudes  in  life,"  he  began,  and  squared  heavily  on  the 
middle  of  the  plank.  Crack  !  .  .  He  made  a  wild  effort 
with  one  hand  to  grasp  his  kilt  and  with  the  other  to  clutch 
the  bank,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  In  an  instant  he  rolled 
head  first  into  the  stream. 

"  Help,  help ! "  yelled  Sarah,  rushing  up  to  the  bank. 

It  was  some  seconds  before  Macyntire  got  his  head  above 
water,  and  not  knowing  where  he  was,  nor  the  depth  of  the 
water,  of  which  he  had  swallowed  about  half  a  bucket  full, 
he  spluttered  and  cried  out  for  assistance.  John,  following 
some  few  hundred  yards  behind,  heard  the  screams,  and  not 
knowing  what  catastrophe  had  occurred,  as  the  bushes  hid 
the  stream  from  view  any  distance  ahead,  ran  forward  at 
top  speed. 

"  Save  his  life  for  Heaven's  sake,  Uncle  John,"  cried 
Sarah,  as  he  neared  her.  "  He's  in  the  burn  drowning,"  and 
away  she  ran  to  the  castle. 

John  reached  the  brink  of  the  burn  to  find  Macyntire 
standing  in  it,  rubbing  the  water  from  his  eyes  and  splutter- 
ing out  of  his  mouth.  He  clutched  him  by  the  arm  and 
soon  pulled  him  out.  "What's  the  matter?  What  has 
happened?"  cried  John. 

"  Seat  broke,"  whimpered  George,  "and  I  went  headlong 
into  the  river." 

"  What,  headlong  into  the  river  with  that  kilt  on  ?  Hang 
it,  Macyntire,  they'll  never  forgive  you.  A  Highlander 
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who  wears  a  kilt  cannot  be  allowed  by  the  rules  of  propriety 
to  go  headlong  anywhere."  John  slowly  walked  the  be- 
draggled warrior  back. 

Lady  Sarah  had  long  since  reached  the  gun-room. 
"  Where's  Jemmy  Anderson  ?  " 

"  Here,  Meelady,"  said  a  stalwart  form  that  had  just 
followed  her. 

"  Probably,"  she  whispered,  taking  him  aside,  "  they  didn't 
stop  to  examine  the  seat ;  get  back  to  it  and  make  the  break 
jagged  as  much  as  possible,  or  cover  the  break  with  peat  or 
mud." 

"  A'  reet,  Meelady,  but  it  was  a  grand  show.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  " 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that  Jemmy  in  his  quiet  way 
suspected  mischief  from  his  mistress's  observation,  and  had 
carefully  concealed  himself,  since  he  was  not  wanted  for  the 
fishing  that  morning,  in  a  thick  bush  almost  opposite  the 
wooden  bench.  He  had  seen  the  whole  terrible  disaster, 
but  he  knew  that  no  man  could  come  to  grief  in  three  feet 
of  water,  and  so  had  waited  for  John  Graham  to  pick  Mr. 
Macyntire  out  and  then  had  hurried  back  to  the  Castle  for 
further  instructions. 

Whether  Mr.  Macyntire  was  shy  or  ashamed  we  cannot 
tell,  but  he  excused  himself  to  Lord  Portobello  for  staying 
longer,  and  departed  that  evening  for  his  own  place. 

"  Now  what  devilment  were  you  up  to  this  morning  ?  " 
asked  John  of  Lady  Sarah,  as  she  entered  the  smoking-room 
before  dinner. 

Sarah  told  him  frankly  what  had  occurred,  how  her  plans 
were  made  out  and  how  they  were  fulfilled. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I'm  twice  your  age,  Sarah,  and  I 
thought  I  knew  the  world  pretty  well,  but  I've  again  learnt 
the  lesson  that  has  very  often  been  taught  me,  and  I  have 
as  regularly  erased  it  from  my  mind,  namely,  that  a  man 
has  a  poor  chance  in  the  game  of  life  pitted  against  a  smart 
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woman.  No,  she  can  dissemble,  she  can  calculate,  she  can 
foresee  and  arrive  at  right  deductions  with  an  intelligence 
the  poor  man  is  not  equal  to,  in  fact,  he  is  outclassed. 
Oh,  Sarah,"  he  added,  laughing,  "  to  think  of  you  so  young, 
and  yet  so  awfully  artful,  it  beats  everything." 

"Well,  Uncle  John,  I  told  you  I  did  not  want  to  be 
annoyed  by  Mr.  Macyntire,  it  is  his  foolishness  in  not  seeing 
this  that  has  brought  about  all  this  trouble.  Anyhow,  I  think 
I  got  rid  of  two  birds  with  one  stone,  the  rotten  seat  and 
George  Macyntire,"  saying  which  her  ladyship  retired  for 
dinner. 

George  Macyntire  looked  the  picture  of  misery  as  he 
closed  his  bedroom  door  at  Dunne  Castle,  and  proceeded 
to  change  his  soaking  garments.  He  had  fallen  in  the 
burn  in  his  kilt,  he  had  called  for  help  and  the  water 
only  reached  his  knees,  surely  he  had  made  an  ass  of  him- 
self before  Lady  Sarah  and  John  Graham.  No,  he  would 
not  stay  to  have  sarcastic  remarks  directed  at  him.  He 
had  just  received  a  telegram  from  Hetley  that  could  be 
easily  altered  into  an  important  desire  of  his  factor  up  the 
river  to  see  him  at  once  on  business.  Lord  Portobello 
knew  nothing  about  the  "  catastrophe  "  at  present,  he  would 
slip  down  to  the  smoking-room,  make  his  excuse,  and  be 
off  by  the  mid-day  train. 

In  vain  Lord  Portobello  begged  him  to  stay.  No,  he 
had  to  get  home,  there  were  some  evictions  and  things  that 
his  factor  had  wired  required  immediate  attention. 

He  walked  to  the  village  by  the  back  road,  hoping 
thereby  to  avoid  Lady  Sarah,  and  left  his  servant  to  follow 
with  his  things.  But  again  he  was  unlucky.  As  he  went 
along,  suddenly  a  lady  on  a  bicycle  hove  in  view  coming 
towards  him.  It  was  Sarah.  Macyntire  turned  very  red 
and  raised  his  hat.  Sarah  gave  him  a  gracious  smile  and 
passed  on.  "Stupid  of  me  to  go,"  thought  George, 
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noting  the  smile.  "I  don't  believe  I  made  much  of  a 
fool  of  myself,  but  it's  too  late  to  turn  back  now.  Can't 
get  this  pretended  business  with  my  factor  over  and  be 
back  here  in  the  same  day."  In  what  awkward  places  little 
white  lies  will  sometimes  land  us. 

"  Can't  think  why  that  young  Macyntire  wanted  to  hurry 
away  for,"  said  Lord  Portobello  at  dinner,  "and  I  have 
never  seen  him  so  anxious  to  be  off  after  business  matters 
before." 

Lord  Portobello,  it  may  be  mentioned,  had  not  seen 
John  nor  Sarah  since  breakfast.  Sarah  laughed. 

"  I  think,"  answered  John,  "  he  got  a  bit  of  a  shock  this 
morning,  and  he's  not  at  all  sure  that  he's  safe  on  Dunne 
property." 

His  uncle  enquired  what  he  meant,  and  John  told  him 
of  the  accident. 

"  That  seat  always  did  look  to  me  rotten,"  mused  his 
Lordship,  "  but  then  nobody  but  an  idiot  would  sit  on  it." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

GEORGE  MACYNTIRE  had  been  very  disappointed  at  the 
running  of  Killarney  in  the  City  and  Suburban.  For  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  before  the  race  he  had  felt  quite  an 
authority  on  racing ;  persons  of  celebrity,  who  had  always 
rather  avoided  him  before,  had  latterly  been  quite  chatty 
and  friendly ;  certainly  they  appeared  to  take  more  interest 
in  learning  of  the  health  of  his  horse  than  of  his  own,  but 
perhaps  that  was  only  natural ;  and  now  the  race  was  over 
people  seemed  to  him  to  smile  sarcastically,  these  were  the 
suspicious  men — to  smile  angrily,  these  were  the  ones  who 
had  backed  Killarney — to  smile  reproachfully,  these  were 
men  who  were  sorry  for  a  stupid  young  man — but  all  the 
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smiles  were  equally  annoying.  Half  the  racing  fraternity 
looked  upon  him  as  a  fool,  and  the  other  half  as  a  rogue, 
and  they  were  both  wrong,  he  was  not  either. 

Hetley  had  seen  him  after  the  race.  "  Well,  sir,  I  told 
you  I  didn't  like  the  way  he  went  in  his  work.  I  only  hope 
he'll  come  back  into  form." 

There  was  nothing  more  to  say,  nothing  more  to  be  done, 
so  George  went  up  to  Scotland  to  avoid  for  a  time  the 
smiles  of  the  London  world  and  endeavour  to  win  a  few 
from  that  self-willed  young  lady,  who  rejoiced  in  the  name 
of  Sarah  Dunne. 

As  the  great  game  of  Life  is  played,  it  is  fortunate  that 
horses  cannot  speak ;  it  would  be  better  if  men  could  not 
either.  Still,  if  Orme  could  give  an  account  of  the  severe 
illness  which  attacked  him  shortly  before  the  Derby  of  '92, 
or  Cloister  explain  to  us  how  on  two  occasions  on  the 
eve  of  the  Grand  National  he  collapsed  in  his  final  gallop, 
what  a  sale  there  would  be  for  these  two  short  works. 
Mind,  we  suggest  no  fraud,  nor  hint  at  it ;  people  are  far 
too  prone  to  immediately  impute  dishonesty  as  the  result  of 
what  may  just  as  probably  be  calamity ;  and  once  let  a  man 
get  a  theory  into  his  head  and  the  devil  himself  will  hardly 
shake  it  out,  and  there  he  goes  cackling  about  like  an  old 
goose  round  a  pond  on  a  common,  frightening  all  the  other 
geese  and  filling  them  with  mistrust. 

As  time  wore  on  Macyntire  grew  disheartened  with  his 
racehorses.  Pat  O'Hara  had  won  him  a  couple  of  races,  but 
Hetley  was  never  encouraging,  and  other  people  seemed  to 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  their  form  when  they  did  win 
than  he  did,  judging  from  the  way  they  were  backed  and 
the  short  prices  they  started  at.  Now  George  was  not  a 
fool,  and  thinking  the  situation  over  quietly  and  carefully, 
he  sat  down  and  wrote  Mr.  Hetley  a  calmly-worded  letter, 
asking  a  few  plain  and  pertinent  questions.  Perhaps  it  was 
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the  receipt  of  this  letter  that  upset  Hetley's  equilibrium. 
Anyhow  he  was  in  an  extremely  nasty  temper  on  the  morn- 
ing he  received  it. 

There  was  staying  with  him  at  the  time  a  leading  jockey 
of  the  day,  one  Tommy  Bevill ;  maybe  he  was  an  old  friend 
of  Hetley's,  and  the  trainer  wanted  his  opinion  regarding  the 
horses — that  we  know  not,  all  we  know  is  that  Tom  Bevill 
had  latterly  been  spending  his  time  from  Saturday  till 
Monday  at  Buckley,  and  that  he  had  not  been  asked  to  go 
there  by  Macyntire. 

"  What's  up,  Bill  ?  "  said  Mr.  Bevill,  noticing  the  annyoed 
expression  on  the  trainer's  face.  They  were  swallowing  a 
mouthful  of  tea  preparatory  to  going  on  the  downs. 

"  Some  d d  fellow  is  putting  ideas  into  Mr.  Macyntire's 

head,  I  suppose,"  growled  Hetley.  "  He  writes  wanting  to 
know  why  the  horses  start  at  any  odds  one  day  and  are 
nowhere,  and  then  start  at  short  prices  another  and  win,  and 
he  receives  similar  information  about  them  on  each  occasion. 
Also  he  wants  to  know  if  I  have  jockeys  here  riding  his 
horses  in  gallops  and  trials," 

Tommy  laughed.  "Tell  'im  it's  touts  that  do  it,  and 
put  him  on  a  winner.  You  can  smooth  him  down  if  you're 
artful." 

Hetley  smiled.  "  Yes,  touts — is  a  good  idea ;  they're 
very  mischievous  here,  especially  just  now." 

The  two  men  jumped  on  their  hacks  and  cantered  off  to 
the  downs.  The  horses  had  already  walked  on.  Hetley 
was  silent,  he  was  a  little  anxious ;  he  did  not  wish  to  lose 
Macyntire,  but  then  again  he  had  failed  some  time  since  to 
see  any  merit  whatever  in  that  foolish  proverb  which  states 
that  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy."  He  would  have  to 
answer  Macyntire's  letter  somehow,  and  he  was  still  ponder- 
ing on  the  amount  of  damage  he  could  attribute  to  touts 
when  he  reached  the  string  of  horses  on  the  downs. 
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He  was  going  to  have  a  trial  that  morning,  and  a  very 
important  one,  too.  He  hard  had  a  long  conversation 
with  Bevill.  Killarney  had  been  going  grandly  of  late  with 
Sandy  McNab  riding  him.  Pat  O'Hara  was  in  good  form 
just  now,  and  they  had  decided  that  Killarney  should  try 
and  give  him  two  stone.  It  was  a  terrific  weight  for  one 
three-year-old  to  give  another,  but  Hetley  believed  he  could, 
though  the  jockey  did  not.  Bevill  was  to  ride  Killarney, 
Jolliffo  an  old  horse  to  bring  them  along  so  there  should  be 
no  mistake,  and  one  of  the  lads  Pat  O'Hara.  Hetley  had 
thought  of  putting  Sandy  McNab  on  the  latter,  he  was 
the  best  horseman  in  the  stable ;  but  judging  others 
by  himself,  which  is  the  usual  foolish  custom  of  human 
beings,  he  mistrusted  the  little  Scotchman.  He  knew 
he  had  relations  and  friends  on  Mr.  Macyntire's  properly, 
and  you  cannot  prevent  people  writing  letters  to  their 
friends. 

The  trial  was  to  take  place  after  the  other  horses  had 
completed  their  work  and  been  sent  home,  and  they  had 
just  reached  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  horses 
had  all  been  walking  round,  some  being  ridden,  some  being 
led.  Among  the  latter  was  Killarney,  whom  Sandy  was 
leading. 

Suddenly  Hetley,  who  was  gazing  through  his  glasses  at 
two  figures  some  distance  off  on  the  downs,  shouted  loud 
enough  for  all  the  lads  to  hear,  "  Look,  there's  a  couple  of 
those  infernal  touts  there  again." 

Most  of  the  lads  looked  in  the  direction  Hetley  indicated. 
Sandy  turned.  "It's  just  Mr.  Gray's  twa  shepherds.  I 
saw  them  pass  aboot  an  hour  since." 

Hetley's  face  darkened.  Seizing  his  cane,  he  rushed  at 
Sandy  and  struck  him  across  the  shoulders. 

"  Who  the  h — 1  asked  you  to  answer  me  ?"  he  cried,  livid 
with  rage.  At  the  whiz  of  the  cane  Killarney  reared,  and 
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would  have  got  away  if  Hetley  had  not  seized  the  reins. 
"  Here,  Jolliffe,  hold  this  horse." 

Meanwhile  Sandy  stood  white  and  motionless.  Not  a 
word  or  sound  came  from  the  other  lads  ;  these  scenes  were 
not  uncommon. 

"  Now,"  cried  Hetley,  turning  again  on  Sandy,  and  raising 
his  cane.  The  boy  guarded  the  blow  from  his  head  with 
his  arm.  "  Be  off  home,  you  rotten  Scotchman,  and  since 
you  know  such  a  lot  about  shepherds,  go  back  to  your 
infernal  country  and  exercise  sheep."  He  turned  away  in  a 
violent  rage. 

Sandy  had  not  spoken.  Picking  up  his  cap  he  slowly 
walked  off  the  downs.  Bevill  had  looked  on  silently  as 
these  proceedings  were  going  on.  "I'm  blest  if  you'll  be 
able  to  call  the  place  your  own  soon,"  he  said,  as  Hetley 
rejoined  him.  "  What  with  Mr.  Macyntire's  interferences 
and  the  lads'  opinions." 

Hetley  did  not  answer ;  he  had  not  sufficiently  recovered 
himself.  "Send  all  the  horses  home,  Jolliffe,"  he  said, 
"  except  the  three." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

That  evening  he  was  in  quite  a  good  humour.  Talking 
to  Jolliffe  after  stables,  he  asked  him  if  Sandy  had  said 
anything. 

"  Not  a  word,  sir ;  I  don't  think  he's  spoken  to  a  soul." 

"Well,  tell  him  I'll  look  over  it  this  time,  but  if  he 
doesn't  keep  his  tongue  to  himself  when  at  work  he'll  get 
into  trouble." 

Hetley  did  not  wish  to  offend  his  principal  employer, 
which  he  might  do  if  he  packed  Sandy  back.  Also  he  knew 
the  lad  to  be  a  good  reliable  boy.  But  Mr.  Hetley,  like 
most  bullies,  did  not  reckon  the  other  side  of  the 
situation. 

It  was  quite  true  what  Jolliffe  had  said ;  Sandy  had  not 
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spoken  a  word  to  anyone.  That  he  would  have  packed  his 
few  articles  and  there  and  then  departed,  we  fully  believe, 
but  he  was  boiling  with  inward  rage.  He  was  quite  rightj 
the  two  figures  were  the  shepherds.  He  had  always  done 
his  work  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  obeyed  all  orders 
given  him  with  alacrity,  and  now  he  was  struck  and  publicly 
insulted  before  the  whole  stable,  and  for  what  ?  For  trying 
to  put  his  master  straight,  and  letting  him  know  he  was 
mistaken. 

Darkness  began  to  fall,  and  most  of  the  lads  had  saun- 
tered off  to  the  village  inn,  and  still  he  sat  at  the  foot  of  his 
bed,  thinking.  At  length  he  rose,  stepped  gently  down  the 
stairs,  and  stole  off  to  Hetley's  house.  What  Sandy  in- 
tended doing  he  did  not  know  himself ;  he  felt  inclined  to 
fly  at  Hetley,  if  he  got  the  chance,  and  kill  him.  And  have 
not  sensations  of  this  kind  reeled  through  the  brain  of  the 
reader  at  some  portion  of  his  or  her  early  life  ?  Injustice — 
it  is  a  terrible  thing,  and  little  does  a  man  know  what  will 
happen  should  he  resent  it.  He  may  be  made  a  hero  of,  or 
he  may  be  hanged ;  he  deserves  to  be  the  former,  and  will 
probably  be  the  latter. 

As  Sandy  waited  about  outside  the  house  he  heard  voices 
in  the  hall,  and  the  front  door  slowly  opened.  He  had 
just  time  to  slip  into  the  shadow  of  a  big  rhododendron 
bush,  when  Hetley  and  the  jockey  sauntered  out.  It  was  a 
lovely  warm  night,  and  the  two  men  strode  up  and  down, 
puffing  at  two  cigars  nearly  as  long  as  themselves. 

"That  was  a  wonderful  smart  performance,"  said  the 
jockey.  "  I  had  them  both  settled  from  the  very  start,  and 
I  don't  think  I  ever  rode  an  easier  win.  Lord  knows  what 
I  could  have  won  by,  but  I  reckon  I  had  a  stone  in  hand, 
and  that  after  giving  Pat  O'Hara  two  stone  and  the  old 
horse  six  pounds." 

"Yes,"  replied  Hetley  with  a  chuckle,   "we  have  the 
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Cambridgeshire  in  our  pocket  for  a  cert.,  bar  accidents ;  but 
for  Heaven's  sake  not  a  word,  Tommy." 

"  Is  it  likely  in  my  own  interests  ?  "  queried  the  jockey. 
"But  you  mustn't  back  him  yet.  There's  little  or  no 
betting  yet ;  those  quotations  in  the  papers  are  all  bosh,  and 
a  hundred  pounds  would  bring  a  horse  from  20  to  i  to 
10  to  i  now.  But  you  should  have  another  rough  up,  and 
have  the  horse  well  beaten,  and  invite  the  touts  or  the 
shepherds  to  be  present ;  you  know  how  to  issue  the  invita- 
tions. Send  a  wire  to  Macyntire  saying  you  intend  trying 
him  on  a  certain  day.  It's  marvellous  what  interest  tele- 
graph clerks  take  in  those  sort  of  messages,  and  what 
gossips  they  are.  After  that  I  can  get  him  knocked  out  in 
the  betting,  and  if  you  take  my  advice  you'll  throw  away  a 
pony  or  fifty  on  Pat  O'Hara,  and  I'll  do  the  same,  and  the 
public  will  think  it's  him  you're  going  for.  Then  put  off 
backing  Killarney  till  the  last  moment." 

"That  sounds  all  right,"  said  Hetley,  "and  I  think  I'll 
leave  the  backing  of  him  to  you." 

The  two  men  took  a  few  more  turns  and  then  passed  into 
the  house. 

A  little  lad  jumped  from  behind  the  bush  and  hastily 
made  tracks  for  the  stables.  It  was  close  on  ten,  and  at 
ten  they  had  all  to  be  in,  but  it  was  in  a  different  mood  he 
hurried  back.  A  hard  smile  played  on  his  features.  He 
thought  he  saw  his  chance  for  a  sweet  revenge  pretty  clearly. 

Sandy  was  a  long  time  falling  asleep  that  night ;  at  first  he 
was  for  writing  to  Macyntire,  but  no,  that  did  not  please 
him ;  he  thought  of  several  people  to  write  to,  but  none  of 
them  eventually  pleased  him ;  the  very  fact  of  writing  at  all 
did  not  please  him.  No,  he  would  be  sent  to  meetings 
with  horses,  and  he  must  "  just  bide  his  chance  "  of  run- 
ning across  the  right  man  to  help  him. 

And  so  it  happened ;  on  the  Thursday  of   the  second 
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week  in  October,  Sandy  received  orders  to  proceed  to 
Kempton  Park,  early  on  the  following  morning,  with  a 
horse.  He  had  hardly  opened  his  mouth  since  that  morn- 
ing when  Hetley  struck  him.  He  had  worked  away  steadily 
and  uncomplainingly  as  though  nothing  had  occurred  to 
mar  the  even  tenor  of  existence,  but  in  his  mind,  night  and 
day,  he  was  revolving  sohemes  for  revenge  on  the  man  who 
hit  him. 

There  were  several  horses  going  from  various  establish- 
ments round  about,  so  they  travelled  by  a  special  to  Kemp- 
ton  on  the  Friday  morning. 

Half  an  hour  before  the  second  race  Sandy  was  leading 
his  horse  round  the  paddock.  There  were  many  familiar 
faces  about,  though  few  of  them  he  knew  by  name,  and  the 
difficulty  was  becoming  more  apparent  to  Sandy  each  day 
and  each  hour.  When  was  he  going  to  find  the  man  to 
confide  in?  All  of  a  sudden  a  familiar  face  and  form 
stood  in  front  of  him.  The  blood  rushed  to  his  cheeks ; 
here  was  the  man  if  he  could  get  him.  He  looked  hastily 
round,  neither  Hetley  nor  Jolliffe  were  in  sight;  he  walked 
straight  towards  a  tall  man  dressed  in  dark  clothes  and  a 
covert  coat.  The  man  did  not  appear  to  recognise  him. 
Sandy  coughed  loudly,  and  looked  hard  and  earnestly  at 
him. 

"  What,  Sandy  ?  "  said  a  kindly  voice. 

"  No  a  word  here,  sir,"  whispered  Sandy ;  "  meet  me  in 
the  auld  pleesure  grounds  at  the  back  of  the  secretary's 
hoos  in  the  Park  an  hoor  after  the  next  race.  Maist  im- 
portant, sir,  maist  important."  He  looked  for  a  moment 
intently  at  him  and  spoke  in  little  above  a  whisper,  "  Dinna 
be  seen  if  possible,"  he  added. 

"  I'll  be  there,"  replied  the  man,  and  immediately  left 
him. 

Sandy  passed  him  two  or  three  times  again  on  his  rounds, 
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but  no  sign  of  recognition  passed  between  them.  Once  he 
was  talking  to  Hetley.  "  How  does  that  Scotch  boy  get  on, 
Hetley  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  He's  a  very  good  lad,  sir,  very  steady  and  respectable, 
and  he  rides  wonderful  well,  especially  for  a  lad  who  has 
been  but  a  short  time  at  it." 

The  gentleman  laughed  in  his  sleeve.  "  We  are  all  steady 
and  respectable,"  he  thought,  "until we  are  found  out." 

Now,  Graham  saw  by  the  boy's  face  that  there  was  some- 
thing out  of  the  common  he  wished  to  communicate,  and 
after  the  second  race  he  strolled  leisurely  round  the  corner 
towards  the  secretary's  house,  behind  which  are  the  stables 
where  the  thoroughbreds  are  put  up.  Behind  these  again 
lies  an  old  disused  garden,  the  pleasure  grounds  attached  to 
the  Manor  House  before  Kempton  Park  was  turned  into  a 
racecourse.  He  kept  well  away  from  the  house  and  stables, 
and  crossed  a  wooden  bridge  over  a  narrow  piece  of  water. 
This  was  the  only  entrance  to  the  grounds.  Here  numerous 
paths  ran  in  different  directions  among  the  trees,  paths  pro- 
bably well-kept  once,  but  the  grass  was  sprouting  up  among 
the  gravel  now.  He  kept  near  the  bridge,  so  that  there 
might  be  no  possibility  of  Sandy  missing  him,  and  he  had 
not  long  to  wait.  A  footstep  was  heard  on  the  wooden 
bridge,  and  the  small  form  of  Sandy  crossed  it.  He  looked 
anxiously  back  for  a  moment,  but  no  one  was  following  or 
in  sight.  In  the  distance  the  cheering  of  the  crowd  pro- 
claimed that  another  race  was  being  run. 

"  Well,  what  is  it,  Sandy  ?  " 

"  I  have  little  time,  sir,  and  a  lot  to  tell  ye." 

"  Well,  go  on." 

"  Killarney  is  a  certainty  for  the  Cambridgeshire.  They 
tried  him  to  give  Pat  O'Hara  twa  stane  and  Cheroot  six 
pounds,  and  he  smothered  them.  Tom  Bevill  rode  him  in 
the  gallop,  and  he  and  Hetley  are  going  for  a  coup.  They'll 
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knock  him  oot  in  the  betting,  and  no  back  him  till  shortly 
before  the  race,  and  Tom  Bevill  will  ride  him."  He  paused. 

The  tall  man  looked  down  on  him  and  spoke  in  grave 
tones.  "  Why  do  you  tell  me  this  ?  " 

The  boy  looked  up  and  his  face  flushed  as  he  saw  the 
stern  look  in  the  man's  eyes. 

"Because,  sir — because,  Mr.  Graham,  Hetley  struck 
me  for  naething,  for  telling  him  the  truth  before  the  whole 
stable,  before  Tom  Bevill,"  and  Sandy  told  him  what  hap- 
pened on  the  downs  on  that  particular  morning ;  "and  now," 
said  he,  in  conclusion,  "  Mr.  Macyntire  won't  know  the 
chance  his  horse  has.  Hetley  won't  tell  him." 

"  Who  else  knows  this  ?  " 

"  Only  Hetley,  Jolliffe,  Tom  Bevill,  and  the  boy,  Peter 
Jarvis,  who  rode  Pat  O'Hara,  and  they  are  all  as  mum  as 
trees,"  said  Sandy,  looking  round  him.  "  I  thought  if  I 
told  you,  sir,  you  would  do  the  right  thing  and  see  me 
through  if  anything  leaked  out." 

"  Yes,  my  lad,"  said  Graham,  putting  his  hand  on  Sandy's 
shoulder,  "  and  now  take  this  card — my  address.  Keep 
your  eyes  and  ears  open  and  wire  me  anything  you  can  find 
out." 

John  took  some  sovereigns  from  his  pocket. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Sandy,  smiling,  "  put  them  on  Killarney 
if  you  like  for  me." 

"  All  right ;  now  good-bye,  and  mind  write  or  wire  me 
anything,  and  hi ! "  Sandy  had  turned  to  go,  "  in  wiring  sign 
yourself  Jones." 

"  Jones,"  repeated  Sandy,  and  he  was  gone. 

Graham  paced  up  and  down  for  a  considerable  time  after 
Sandy  had  disappeared.  Sometimes  he  smiled,  sometimes 
he  frowned.  "Well,"  he  muttered  at  last  aloud  as  he 
crossed  the  bridge,  "it  shows  how  foolish  it  is  to  knock 
things  about  that  talk." 

«4 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

ANOTHER  ten  days  went  by,  and  still  Pat  O'Hara  was  the 
public's  fancy  in  Hetley's  stable.  Occasionally  Killarney 
was  nibbled  at  by  some,  but  if  he  came  to  20  to  i  he 
was  almost  immediately  knocked  out  again  to  33's. 
The  truth  was  nobody  of  those  connected  with  our  story 
had  moved.  Hetley  was  waiting,  Tom  Bevill  was  doing 
likewise,  and  John  Graham  was  watching ;  he  had  not  yet 
communicated  with  Macyntire.  Sandy  had  told  him  that 
Hetley  and  Co.  meant  knocking  the  horse  out  and  backing 
him  at  the  last  moment,  and  he  concluded  that  it  was  far 
better  policy  for  him  to  watch  and  make  his  points  and  his 
story  as  good  as  he  possibly  could  before  approaching  the 
owner  of  the  horse.  To  only  one  person  had  he  as  yet 
confided. 

The  Hobsons  were  back  in  Manchester  Square.  George 
had  netted  a  large  sum  over  the  race  for  the  City  and  Sub- 
urban ;  blind  and  reckless  at  the  time  he  had  played  it  up  on 
the  other  races.  It  is  odd  how  often  Destiny  takes  care  of 
the  helpless.  If  a  sober  man  slips  up  and  falls,  he  nearly 
always  hurts  himself,  if  a  drunken  man  performs  a  similar 
operation,  he  hardly  ever  does.  Why  is  it?  Anyhow, 
George  had  gone  on  winning,  and  on  the  Monday  follow- 
ing the  Epsom  Spring  Meeting,  George's  settler  had  to 
collect  over  ;£  10,000  for  him. 

John  Graham  had  gone  round  to  Manchester  Square  on 
the  evening  after  Sandy's  interview.  Mary  still  looked  pale 
and  worn,  though  a  welcome  smile  came  to  her  face  as  she 
shook  her  old  friend's  hand,  but  the  colour  came  lo  Elsie's 
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face  and  her  eyes  beamed  like  the  planets  on  a  frosty  night 
when  John  Graham  entered  the  room.  A  clever  woman  of 
the  world  would  have  read  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth  in 
the  expression  of  that  face,  and  would  perhaps  have  smiled 
or  marvelled,  but  men  have  not  so  quick  a  perception  into 
the  affairs  of  the  heart,  which  is  perhaps  as  well. 

John  had  not  seen  the  Hobsons  since  that  April  day 
when  they  laid  poor  little  Ben  to  rest.  He,  as  the  reader 
knows,  went  to  Scotland,  whilst  the  Hobsons  went  to 
Brighton,  partly  for  change  of  air,  but  principally  to  free 
thembelves  for  a  time  from  the  home  that  suggested  from 
morning  to  night  a  presence  which  was  no  longer  there. 
Terrible  is  that  feeling  when  your  mind  wanders  for  a  few 
moments  and  you  pause  at  the  door  waiting  for  a  familiar 
footstep,  and  suddenly  you  remember  you  will  hear  it  no 
more  on  earth.  It  is  said  that  Time,  as  the  days  and  the 
years  pass  by,  "  mercifully  "  soothes  our  feelings,  calms  our 
emotions  and  darkens,  if  it  does  not  almost  obliterate,  faces 
and  figures  we  can  never  meet  here  again.  But  we  ask 
sternly  and  angrily,  why  is  it  "merciful,"  where  is  the 
kindness,  and  what  is  Time?  Only  the  hard,  relentless 
destroyer,  that  watches  us  from  the  day  of  our  birth  with  a 
sarcastic,  revengeful  sneer,  and  only  refrains  from  pouncing 
on  us  and  everything  at  once,  because  it  is  governed  by 
some  mightier  power. 

John  thought  Elsie  looking  more  beautiful  than  ever,  and 
there  was  something  in  the  hearty  grip  of  his  hand  and  the 
expression  of  his  face  that  sent  a  thrill  through  her  whole 
being.  In  the  days  that  were  past,  he  had  been  kind, 
attentive,  nothing  more.  The  position  in  which  he  had 
believed  himself  placed  had  prevented  him  going  farther, 
and  his  experience  of  life  had  taught  him  to  command  his 
feelings  and  govern  his  passions  with  an  iron  determination. 
All  this  was  changed  now,  and  he  was  free — free  to  ask  the 
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hand  of  any  woman  in  marriage.  A  thrill  of  exultation 
came  upon  him  as  the  thought  passed  through  his  mind, 
and  glibly  and  cheerfully  he  chatted  to  the  two  ladies. 
Never  for  many  a  day  had  John  conversed  so  agreeably  and 
made  himself  so  pleasant.  He  was  a  quiet  man  as  a  rule, 
and  a  cynical  one.  But  then  there  is  nothing  that  loosens 
the  tongue,  that  brings  us  from  the  shell  we  have  closed 
ourselves  in,  like  the  presence  of  a  beautiful  woman  whom 
we  love,  if  others  be  present.  The  words  seem  to  flow 
from  our  mouth  with  merry  laughter,  like  the  ripple  of  the 
river  rushing  over  the  pebbly  shallows,  with  the  dancing  sun- 
beams shining  on  them.  He  told  them  the  story  of  how 
George  Macyntire  fell  into  the  burn,  and  Mary  laughed  as 
she  had  not  done  for  many  a  day,  and  the  eyes  of  Elsie  shone 
and  her  cheeks  glowed  with  pleasure. 

"I  don't  think  George  will  be  long,"  said  Maty, 
rising.  "  Will  you  excuse  me,  John,  for  a  few  minutes  ? 
I  must  go  upstairs  to  write  a  couple  of  letters  before  bed- 
time." 

When  the  mother  was  gone  John  resumed  his  seat,  but 
somehow  he  had  nothing  further  to  say,  his  tongue  seemed 
glued  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  Elsie,  too,  was  silent ; 
she  took  up  some  knitting. 

"  What  a  lovely  day  it  has  been,"  said  John  at  last. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied ;  "  I  hope  the  weather  will  last." 

John  looked  up  at  her  and  smiled  as  the  absurdity  of  the 
situation  flashed  through  his  mind  j  their  eyes  met ;  Elsie 
blushed  and  looked  at  her  knitting. 

John  rose  and  came  over  to  her.  He  was  not  the  man 
to  dilly-dally  over  matters,  whether  love  or  business,  and  he 
was  accustomed  to  go  straight  to  the  point  when  once  he 
saw  an  opening.  He  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.  "  Elsie  !  " 
She  looked  up.  "  Don't  think  me  impertinent — don't  think 
me  unkind  " — Elsie  looked  down  again — "  hear  what  I  have 
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to  say  and  answer  Yes  or  No,  as  your  heart  prompts  you.  I 
have  watched  you  grow  up  from  childhood  into  womanhood, 
and  I  have  loved  you  as  I  never  loved  woman  before.  I 
have  never  dared  to  show  my  devotion,  or  rather,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  the  utmost  to  hide  it,  for  the  reason  that 
there  were  ties  which  I  believed  prevented  me  for  ever 
from  addressing  you  like  this.  Those  ties  are  severed; 
they  never  in  reality  existed,  you  shall  know  all  about  them, 
but  there  is  not  time  to  go  into  the  matter  now.  I  feel," 
he  went  on,  "  that  you  may  think  me  too  old,  too  hard,  or 
too  ugly  for  a  beautiful  girl  like  you,  but  there  it  is.  I 
cannot  put  the  clock  back,  nor  alter  the  marks  of  Nature, 
only  this,  Elsie,  dear,  if  you  can  care  for  me,  if  you  can  say 
Yes,  then  I  feel  that  I  shall  be  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world ;  if  you  say  No,  I  must  go  back  to  my  dreary,  hum- 
drum life  in  silence  and  regret,  but  whichever  you  say, 
please — please  never  let  it  alter  the  friendship  of  years. 
Elsie,"  he  said,  gently  taking  her  hand,  "will  you  be  my 
wife  ?  " 

The  girl's  head  was  bent  over  the  knitting  which  lay  in 
her  lap,  and  her  figure  shook  with  emotion.  When  he 
ceased  speaking,  she  lifted  her  head  and  gazed  straight  into 
his  face.  Oh,  what  a  lovely  face  was  hers,  the  eyes — soft 
eyes — were  brimming  with  tears,  not  tears  of  sorrow  or  of 
pain,  but  the  hopeful  tears  of  love.  The  half-parted  lips 
spoke  more  truly  and  plainly  her  feelings  than  any  uttered 
words.  He  drew  her  up. 

"  Is  it  Yes,  Elsie  ?  " 

She  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  bent  her  head 
forward  on  to  his  shoulder. 

John  heard  the  rustle  of  a  gown  descending  the  stairs, 
but  still  they  did  not  move.  The  door  opened. 

"  What  is  this,  Elsie  ?— John  ?  " 

"  Mary,"  John  spoke  as  he  gently  released  himself  from 
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the  girl's  clinging  clasp,  "  I  am  going,  with  your  permission, 
to  marry  Elsie." 

The  surprise  that  had  shown  itself  in  the  expression  of 
the  mother's  face  had  gradually  changed  to  a  look  of 
wonderment.  John  going  to  marry  Elsie !  But  as  she 
gazed  and  saw  the  smiling  face  of  John  and  the  blushing 
one  of  her  daughter,  she  came  towards  them  with  a  look  of 
great  happiness  in  her  eyes. 

"  John,  John,  do  you  really  mean  it  ?  " 

"Ask  Elsie,"  said  John. 

A  rattle  came  to  the  front  door,  the  grating  noise  of  a 
latch-key  trying  to  find  its  way  into  the  keyhole. 

"  Don't  tell  George ;  let  me  break  it  to  him,"  whispered 
Graham. 

With  radiant  smiles  the  ladies  bade  him  good-night,  and 
departed  just  as  George  closed  the  front  door. 

"  Hello  !  going  to  bed  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary.  "  John  is  in  the  parlour,  we  have  just 
left  him." 

The  greeting  between  the  men  was  very  cordial.  George 
shook  his  old  friend  warmly  by  the  hand.  After  all,  it  was 
through  his  foresight  and  insight  that  he  had  won  so  largely 
over  Killarney  in  the  City  and  Suburban,  and  he  had  not 
since  seen  him. 

When  at  length  they  were  seated,  John  spoke.  "  I  am 
thinking  of  getting  married,  George." 

"  Oh,"  remarked  George,  while  a  shade  of  disappointment 
passed  across  his  face.  For  marriage,  as  George  knew,  may 
alter  the  whole  tenor  of  a  man's  life,  especially  so  when  the 
man  is  middle-aged,  more  so  if  he  be  old,  for  the  woman 
may  lead  him — may  object  to  his  old  friends,  may  tear  him 
from  his  former  associates.  How  often  have  we  seen  it  ? 
And,  if  he  be  weak,  sooner  than  struggle  or  argue  he  will 
follow,  and  find  himself,  anon,  amid  new  surroundings,  the 
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glimmer  and  glitter  of  fresh  faces  who  care  about  as  much 
for  him  as  they  do  for  the  champagne  bottles  he  has  emptied 
to  entertain  them. 

A  silence  had  followed.  "  Oh,"  murmured  George  again, 
"  who  is  it  ?  " 

"  An  old  friend  of  yours  and  mine,"  said  John. 

George  looked  up.  They  had  few  women  friends  in 
common. 

"  I  thought,"  resumed  George,  "  you  had  some  affair — 
some  trouble  with  a  wo a  lady,  long  ago  ?  " 

"So  I  thought,  George,  but  I  find  it  was  not  so.  I 
thought  that  twenty  years  ago  I  was  married,  but  I  was  not. 
Listen,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  story.  I  would  not  bother  you 
with  it,  were  it  not  necessary." 

John  told  him  the  tale  of  his  illegal  marriage  with  Maud, 
and  how  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  real  position 
of  affairs.  At  the  conclusion,  George  could  not  help 
thinking — "  Why  does  John  Graham  disclose  all  this  past 
to  me?  He  is  not  the  sort  of  man  to  give  his  life 
away.  Wonder  what  it  means?  Well,  John,"  he  said 
aloud,  "  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  you  are  unfettered ;  and  who 
is  the  happy  lady  ?  " 

John  had  risen,  and  was  helping  himself  to  a  whisky 
and  soda ;  he  came  back  to  his  chair.  George,  the 
meanwhile,  was  eyeing  him  silently — curiously.  He  took 
a  long  draught,  rose,  and  approached  George ;  he  put  his 
hand  on  his  knee,  and  looked  him  straight  in  the  face — 
"  Elsie,"  he  said  firmly. 

Hobson  started.     "  What,  Elsie  ?— our  Elsie  ?  " 

"  None  other,"  replied  John,  re-seating  himself. 

"  But  have  you  asked  her  ?  Have  you  asked  Mary  ? 
For  God's  sake  speak  plainly." 

"  I  have  spoken  to  Elsie,  let  her  answer  for  herself,  and 
Mary  knows  all,"  replied  John,  quietly. 
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Hobson  paced  the  room  a  few  times,  and  then,  without 
another  word,  darted  upstairs.  He  was  gone  twenty  minutes 
or  more,  though  what  passed  between  him  and  his  wife  we 
know  not. 

John  smoked  on  calmly  and  absently ;  he  felt  like 
the  man  who  had  gone  the  maximum,  and  must  abide  by 
the  turn  up. 

When  George  returned  his  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles. 
He  banged  the  door  to,  and  walked  straight  up  to  Graham. 
"  John,  old  man,  I  am  so  pleased,  I  thought  it  could  not 
be  true.  I  thought  you  were  chaffing ; "  he  had  seized  his 
hand.  "  Oh,  John,  I  feel  that  this  may  be  the  turning  point 
of  my  life.  Fancy  you  fond  of  Elsie,  and  I  know  now  how 
devoted  Elsie  is  to  you.  It  seems  like  a  dream.  John, 
John,  you'll  be  good  to  her,  kind  to  her  ;  she  is  very  innocent 
— she  knows  nothing  of  the  world  !  " 

"  George,  you  surely  ought  to  know  me  by  this  time  ?  " 

"  Yes,  old  man,  I  ought  to,  and  I  think  I  do." 

George  Hobson  was  very  happy.  Mary  had  told  him 
how  devoted  her  daughter  was  to  John;  it  was  a  reality 
he  had  never  thought  could  be  possible — had  never 
dreamt  of. 

For  a  long  time  they  talked. 

"  George,"  said  John  at  last,  "  it's  getting  late,  and  I 
want  to  speak  to  you  on  some  racing  business.  You  made 
a  good  bit  on  what  I  told  you  regarding  a  certain  horse 
called  Killarney,  in  the  spring.  I  think  we  may  make 
another,  and  a  better  this  time." 

And  then  John  repeated,  to  his  old  friend,  a  tale  that 
to  no  other  man  or  woman  on  earth  he  would  have 
disclosed. 

We  have  remarked  before,  in  the  course  of  this  narrative, 
on  the  foolishness  that  is  so  common  amongst  men,  of 
passing  over,  of  neglecting  the  friends  of  their  early  days, 
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and  seeking,  in  the  heyday  of  their  prosperity  and  the 
maturity  of  their  age,  fresh  ones.  A  sense  of  their  own 
importance  forces  them  to  believe  that  their  early  friends 
are  beneath  them — that  they  must  drop  them,  and  live 
in  a  higher  circle.  Of  course  they  have  made  money,  and, 
having  done  so,  they  throw  a  good  fat  bait  into  the 
aristocratic  pond.  Hundreds  of  honourable  pike  come  to 
nibble,  and  the  bait  gets  eaten  away,  and  laughed  at  by  the 
honourable  pike,  till  only  the  rusty  hooks  remain,  dangling 
from  the  float.  But  then  these  are  quickly  re-baited  with 
more  fat,  and  the  old  fool — the  angler — falls  asleep  at  length 
upon  the  sward,  having  caught  nothing,  having  spent  a  lot 
in  fat,  and  made  himself  the  laughing  stock  of  all  the 
honourable  pike. 

The  day  a  man  leaves  the  circle  in  which  he  was  born, 
reared,  and  educated,  and  strives  to  enter  a  circle  that  in  its 
conventionalities,  its  ways,  or  its  manners,  is,  to  his  thinking, 
a  higher  rung  on  the  ladder  of  fame,  when  he  enters  the 
new  circle,  possibly  he  is  politely  received  and  tolerated, 
but  he  is  christened  a  snob,  he  is  called  a  "  bounder,"  and 
his  life  would  have  been  far  more  pleasantly  passed  had  he 
stuck  to  the  splendid  old  name  of  Moses,  instead  of 
altering  it  to  the  gentle — we  nearly  said  Gentile — one  of 
Miles. 

John  imparted  to  George  Hobson  all  Sandy  McNab 
had  told  him.  "  Now,"  he  went  on,  after  ending  the 
narrative,  "  every  time  you  get  a  chance  of  snapping  up  the 
long  odds  quietly,  don't  miss  it.  You  must  not  make  any 
display  over  it,  as  it  might  cause  suspicions ;  but  you  know 
that.  Sandy  will  keep  me  posted  as  to  Hetley's  and 
Killarney's  movements,  and  anything  I  learn  I  will  at  once 
communicate  to  you." 

"  Right  you  are,  John.  I  have  got  a  bit  to  gamble  with 
now,  and  I  have  good  cause  to  respect  your  judgment ;  but 
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it  strikes  me  that  Providence  has  sent  Killarney  into  this 
world  on  a  special  mission  to  make  my  fortune.  It  all  seems 
like  a  scene  in  a  pantomime.  Killarney  is  the  cave  full  of 
riches ;  you  are  the  good  fairy  that  shows  me,  the  wanderer, 

the  way  to  the  cave " 

"  Mary,  I  suppose,  is  the  poor,  ill-used  wife  that  has 
followed  the  wicked  wanderer,  year  after  year,  beaten  and 
neglected,"  chimed  in  John,  laughing.  "And  Elsie,  who, 
to  my  mind,  is  the  leading  young  lady,  is  about  to  do 
something  quite  fresh,  and  unorthodox — she's  going  to 

marry  the  good  fairy  for  a  d d  certainty.  But,"  continued 

John,  seriously,  "the  last  act  is  not  played  yet,  and  you 
must  remember,  George,  we  are  only  puppets  on  the  stage." 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

THE  third  week  in  October  has  arrived,  and  the  Autumn 
Meeting  a:  Sandown  is  on.  Betting  on  the  Cambridgeshire 
is  brisk,  and  long  before  the  first  race  the  shouts  of  the 
bookmakers  can  be  heard  offering  to  field  on  the  coming 
handicap.  It  is  the  second  djy,  and  Pat  O'Hara  does  not 
seem  to  go  so  well  in  the  market ;  they  offer  1 2  to  i  against 
him  ;  but  his  stable-companion,  Killarney,  goes  worse. 
George  Hobson  has  picked  up  all  the  i,ooc's  to  30  in  the 
London  Clubs,  and  on  the  principal  lists  there  he  is 
quoted  only  at  20  to  i ;  but  for  some  reason  or  another  the 
bookmakers  on  the  course  will  not  have  him,  and  25  to  i  is 
freely  offered  in  Tattersall's  ring  this  morning  at  Sandown. 

Sandy  McNab  is  there  with  Cheroot,  engaged  in  the 
Hermitage  Plate.  Hetley  has  not  come ;  perhaps  he  thinks 
that  Killarney  might  fall  down  dead  if  he  left  home ;  any- 
ho.v,  he  will  not  leave  his  stables.  There  was  another  reason 
why  Hetley  wished  Sandy  to  be  away  with  the  horse  at 
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Sandown — the  lad  was  in  the  habit  of  riding  Killarney  in  his 
work,  and  he  meant  having  that  bogus  trial  this  morning 
that  Tom  Bevill  had  hinted  at  some  time  back.  Sandy 
had  written  to  John  Graham,  telling  him  he  was  going  to 
Sandown  on  the  second  day  and  that  he  would  wait  outside 
the  weighing-room  door  an  hour  before  the  first  race  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  him. 

"  Any  news,  Sandy  ?  "  enquired  John,  as  he  strolled  into 
the  paddock. 

There  was  no  particular  necessity  for  Sandy  to  avoid 
being  seen  talking  to  John,  for  the  simple  reason  that  neither 
Hetley  nor  Jolliffe  were  there  to  watch  him;  but  racing 
men,  from  owners  to  jockeys,  from  trainers  to  stable-boys, 
are  so  suspicious  that  they  all  get  round  corners  to  talk 
about  merely  the  chances  of  the  weather. 

"  I  dinna  think  there's  much  to  tell,  sir.  Killarney's 
wonderfu'  well.  Tom  Bevill  was  doon  last  Sunday  and  rode 
him  a  gallop  and  seemed  terrible  pleased  with  him,  but  I 
mostly  rides  him  in  his  work  and  he  does  go  well  with  me," 
the  lad's  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure.  "  I  never  hae  been 
on  a  horse  like  him." 

"But  why  are  you  here  to-day?"  asked  Graham,  in 
surprise. 

"  I  dinna  know,  and  I'm  thinking  there's  some  mischeef 
up,"  replied  Sandy.  "  Ye'll  mind,  Tom  Bevill  said  some 
time  back  aboot  haeing  him  beat  in  a  rough-up;  now 
he  was  na  oot  this  morning  when  I  left,  and  I'm  thinking 
they'll  be  up  to  some  games  this  verra  day." 

"Yes,"  meditated  John,  "there's  something  up." 

They  selected  a  quiet  spot  within  the  shrubbery,  that  lies, 
as  all  race-goers  know,  at  the  back  of  the  stands  and  along- 
side the  paddock,  and  arranged  to  meet  there  half-an- 
hour  before  each  race,  and  meanwhile  both  were  to 
keep  their  ears  open  for  any  information  regarding  the 
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doings  of  the  Cambridgeshire  horses  that  might  be  floating 
about. 

It  is  remarkable  how  sensitive  the  market  is  when  there 
is  future-event  betting  on  races,  and  how  small  a  thing  will 
influence  the  position  of  a  horse.  Shortly  before  Graham 
and  Sandy  had  separated,  and  the  paddock  had  begun  to  fill 
up  prior  to  the  first  race,  a  flashy  man  might  have  been  seen 
perusing  a  telegram  with  absorbing  interest.  The  contents, 
from  the  expression  of  his  face,  appeared  to  be  unwelcome. 

"That's  Mr.  Earl,"  muttered  Sandy;  "he  mostly  does 
Mr.  Hetley's  commissions,  I  have  heard." 

"  He  takes  a  confounded  long  time  to  read  that  message," 
thought  Graham;  "I'll  follow  him." 

Tommy  Earl  wandered  about  the  paddock,  and  after 
every  few  yards  he  stopped,  pulled  open  the  telegram,  and 
read  it  intently.  At  length,  as  he  passed  from  the  paddock 
by  the  weighing-room  door,  he  quietly  but  deliberately 
crunched  it  up  and  dropped  it.  John,  following  behind,  saw 
him ;  he  stooped  and  picked  it  up.  At  first  he  was  for 
catching  him  up  and  restoring  the  message,  but  it  quickly 
flashed  through  his  mind,  that  "  it  was  dropped  on  pur- 
pose, so  I  suppose  I  might  as  well  read  it  as  anyone  else." 
He  opened  it — "  Killarney  badly  beaten  in  trial  this  morning. 
Act  quickly. — Hetley."  He  gazed  at  it  at  first  in  horror, 
but  gradually  a  sarcastic  smile  played  across  his  face.  He 
passed  back,  and,  taking  care  that  he  was  not  seen,  he 
dropped  it  about  the  same  spot. 

The  first  race  was  just  over,  and  the  bookmakers  were 
jotting  up  their  books  or  chatting  with  one  another,  when 
one  of  the  heaviest  bettors  among  them,  a  certain  Mr. 
Latham,  felt  his  coat-tails  pulled.  He  turned  quickly — a 
man  beckoned  to  him  with  an  imperious  gesture.  Without 
apparently  noticing  him,  he  followed  the  man  to  a  quiet 
corner  in  the  refreshment  room. 
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"  Killarney's  stiff,"  whispered  the  man — "  look,"  and  he 
put  the  crunched  telegraph  message  in  his  hand. 

"  I  thought  he  was  all  along,"  replied  Latham,  as  he  ad- 
justed his  glasses  and  smoothed  the  message  out.  "  Where 
did  you  get  this  ?  " 

"  I  found  it  in  a  corner  of  the  paddock,  crumpled  up," 
answered  the  other.  This  was  a  falsehood,  he  had  picked 
it  up  outside  the  weighing-room  door ;  but  he  had  to  make  a 
bit  out  of  Latham,  and  the  true  story  would  not  have 
sounded  so  well. 

Latham  carefully  studied  the  post-mark  with  the  date  on 
it — handed  in  at  Buckley  at  n  a.m.,  and  signed  "Hetley," 
there  seemed  little  doubt  of  its  authenticity.  He  pulled  out 
some  sovereigns  and  gave  them  to  the  man.  "  Of  course," 
he  whispered,  "if  this  information  is  right,  I'll  pay  you  well 
for  it ;  but  we  must  wait  a  bit  to  be  sure." 

It  was  not  long  before  a  hostile  demonstration  broke  out 
against  Killarney,  and  33  to  i  was  yelled  against  him  all 
along  the  rails. 

Now  John  had  not  left  that  message  to  shift  for  itself. 
He  knew  quite  well  that  some  hungry  person  would  soon 
pick  it  up,  so  he  merely  stood  very  close  to  it,  looking  at 
the  door  of  the  weighing-room  as  though  expecting  some- 
one. Soon  the  message  caught  the  eye  of  a  person  you  might 
describe  as  shabby  or  as  smart — it  was  difficult  to  know 
which — a  class  one  sees  on  a  racecourse  and  nowhere  else, 
men  who  live  by  their  wits,  who  have  a  few  sovereigns  one 
moment  and  nothing  the  next,  who  owe  everybody  money 
that  they  can  persuade  to  allow  them  to  ;  in  short,  to  their 
minds,  no  men  are  real  gentlemen  who  do  not  permit  them 
to  borrow  a  trifle  or  stand  with  them  in  some  bet,  it  comes 
to  the  same  thing.  The  man  glanced  round  (John  looked 
in  the  opposite  direction) ;  no  one  was  watching  him,  he 
picked  it  deftly  up  and  walked  quickly  on.  John  made  for 
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the  members'  enclosure  and  mounted  the  stand,  whence  he 
could  get  a  good  view  of  the  proceedings  in  the  ring.  He  took 
no  interest  in  the  first  race ;  his  eyes  were  riveted  on  Tat- 
tersall's  ring,  not  the  racecourse,  and  thus  it  was,  whilst  still 
watching,  he  saw  Latham  glance  round,  and  he  also  recog- 
nised the  man  who  had  picked  up  the  message  a  few  yards 
from  him ;  he  saw  him  beckon  and  Latham  follow ;  and  still 
he  waited.  After  a  time  Latham  returned.  "  On  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire I'll  bet,"  he  shouted,  "  icoo's  to  30  Killarney." 

John  moved  down  and  went  into  the  paddock. 

George  Hobson,  on  the  Tattersall's  ring  side  of  the  rails, 
had  beckoned  to  Graham.  "  What's  this  mean  ?  "  he  whis- 
pered. "  Is  Killarney  dead  ?  " 

"  Come  into  the  paddock,"  said  John. 

In  as  few  words  as  possible  John  told  him  of  his  picking 
up  the  telegram  and  its  contents,  and  of  his  dropping  it 
again,  of  his  noticing  the  man  who  picked  it  up,  of  his 
seeing  him  communicate  with  Latham,  and  of  Latham 
being  the  first  man  who  began  knocking  the  horse  out. 

George  could  not  help  smiling.  "  You'll  never  starve, 
John,  for  want  of  a  job,  whilst  detectives  are  wanted." 

"  I  should  like  to  beat  these  knaves,"  answered  he. 

"  What  do  you  advise  ?  "  asked  Hobson. 

"  Wait  a  bit — don't  move  yet.  Of  course,  we  are  only 
guessing.  It  is  possible  that  wire  is  genuine,  and  the 
horse  is  beaten  in  his  trial,  but  I  intend  speculating  some 
hundreds  if  they  offer  long  shots  ;  but  I  will  go  and  talk  it 
over  with  Sandy  ;  and  look  here,  if  later  on  I  come  along  the 
ring  side,  stand  opposite  to  you,  and  blow  my  nose  with 
the  handkerchief  in  my  left  hand,  get  along  and  back  the 
horse  till  you  silence  them ;  but  you  work  down  the  rails  and 
let  me  work  up." 

Sandy  was  in  a  dreadful  state  of  trepidation  when  John 
found  him.  Bad  news  flies  apace,  and  he  had  soon  learnt 
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that  Killarney  was  reported  beaten  in  a  trial  and  the  ring 
were  offering  long  odds  against  him.  He  was  in  a  cold 
perspiration  when  Graham  came  up  to  him.  He  knew 
very  well  horses  do  not  get  knocked  out  in  the  ring  a  week 
before  an  important  handicap  and  often  recover.  "  Gude 
God,  sir,  what's  happened  ?  "  he  asked  of  Graham. 

"  I  think  it's  all  right,  Sandy.  I  believe  they  have  had 
that  bogus  trial,  and  are  simply  getting  the  horse  into  bad 
repute  in  order  to  enable  them  to  start  and  back  him  at 
long  odds,  and  I  don't  think,  Sandy,  I  shall  wait  much 
longer.  The  time  has  come  for  me  to  play  my  first  card ; 
but  the  instant  I  do  it,  mind,  the  fat  will  be  in  the  fire,  and 
then  I  must  go  straight  and  quickly.  I  shall  see  you 
through  all  right,  don't  be  alarmed  about  that,  but  don't  be 
seen  talking  to  me,  or  let  Hetley  know  you  have.  He  will 
probably  know  I  have  been  backing  the  horse  by  the  time 
you  get  home,  and  may  question  you.  Say  you  haven't  seen 
me.  Come  between  the  next  two  races.  You  may  learn 
something.  I  think  your  race  is  the  last  ?  " 

"  Aye,  sir." 

John  kept  along  a  path  through  the  plantation  towards 
the  stand,  Sandy  strolled  into  the  paddock.  A  little  from 
the  weighing-room  he  noticed  the  brothers  Bevill  holding  a 
heated  conversation.  What  were  they  up  to  ?  He  drew  as 
near  as  he  dare ;  they  were  talking  very  low,  but  evidently 
very  earnestly.  Tom  Bevill  noticed  him. 

"  Hello,  Sandy,  what's  all  this  about  Killarney  ?  Do  you 
know  anything  ?  " 

"  Naething,  Mr.  Bevill,"  replied  the  lad,  "  he  was  verra 
weel  when  I  left  hame  this  morning." 

Mr.  Tom  Bevill  knew  quite  well  what  had  happened ;  he 
knew  what  was  going  to  happen.  Mr.  Joe  Bevill  merely 
looked  sideways  at  Sandy  with  his  shifty  eyes,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  I  wonder  how  much  you  do  know  ?  "  Then  he 
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turned  to  his  brother.  "  I  must  be  off — have  to  ride  in 
this  race.  Cafe"  Royal  at  eight,  Tom." 

"  All  right,"  replied  his  brother,  "  I'll  be  there." 

"  I  wonder  what  Joe  Bevill  is  riding  in  the  Cambridge- 
shire," mused  Sandy,  as  he  walked  away.  "  I'll  ask  Mr. 
Graham." 

As  the  day  wore  on,  the  betting  on  the  big  handicap 
grew  fast  and  furious.  Emperor  was  favourite  at  8  to  i, 
and  the  ring  did  not  seem  keen  about  laying  against  him  ; 
he  was  what  racing  men  describe  as  "  good  goods,"  but 
both  Hetley's  horses  were  travelling  badly — 16  to  i  was 
on  offer  on  Pat  O'Hara,  and  Killarney  was  out  among  the 
dead-meat  division. 

"  Here,  forty  ponies,  Killarney,"  cried  Latham. 

John  Graham  caught  his  eye  and  nodded  his  head,  and 
the  backers  around  looked  curiously  at  him. 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  backing  Killarney  for  ?  "  said  an 
old  race-goer  at  his  elbow,  "  there's  a  report  he  has  been 
beaten  to  blazes  in  a  trial  this  morning." 

"Oh,  there  are  certain  horses  I  always  support  for  a 
bit,"  replied  Graham,  "  and  he's  one  of  them." 

His  friend  reminded  him  how  badly  the  horse  had  run 
in  the  City  and  Suburban,  and  left  him  with  the  evident 
impression  he  was  a  fool. 

A  little  later,  and  John  stood  opposite  George  Hobson 
with  his  handkerchief  held  to  his  face  with  his  left  hand. 

Hobson  saw  him.     "  What  price  Killarney  ?  " 

"  I'll  lay  you  r,ooo  to  30,"  said  the  man  next  him. 

"  Put  it  down,"  and  George  moved  down  the  rails  on 
the  inside  of  Tattersall's  ring,  and  Graham  moved  up  on 
the  outside. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  these  words,  five  hun- 
dred had  gone  on  Killarney,  and  the  best  offer  against 
him  was  20  to  i. 
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"Now,"  cried  Graham,  excitedly,  "I'll  take  twenty 
monkeys  if  anyone  wants  to  bet,"  but  the  voices  of  the 
layers  were  silent.  But  what  did  it  mean?  Somebody 
was  bungling.  Latham  shifted  uneasily.  "Drat  it,"  he 
muttered,  "  if  I  can  make  head  or  tail  of  it." 

All  the  rest  of  that  afternoon,  both  on  the  course  and  in 
the  trains  back  to  London,  the  peculiar  position  of  Killarney 
was  the  subject  of  conversation.  That  the  ring  had  looked 
upon  the  horse  as  "gone "was  evident,  and  they  did  not 
often  make  mistakes  or  act  on  wrong,  or  even  doubtful, 
information.  On  the  other  hand,  George  Hobson  had 
gone  about  like  a  wild  man  backing  the  horse,  though  he 
was  known  to  have  heavily  offered  him  in  the  City  and 
Suburban  in  the  Spring,  and  John  Graham,  who  was 
known  to  be  a  shrewd  man,  had  been  doing  ditto  at  the 
same  time. 

Later,  John  sought  Sandy.  "  The  cat's  out  of  the  bag, 
Sandy.  I've  put  a  good  lump  on  the  horse  and  at  a  fine 
price.  I  must  communicate  with  Mr.  Macyntire  now,  and 
see  what  he  wants  on ;  of  course  he  can  stand  with  me, 
and  I  must  not  delay,  or  Hetley  may  prevent  the  horse 
running." 

"  Stay,  sir,"  said  Sandy ;  "  what  does  Joe  Bevill  ride  in 
the  race  ? " 

"  Emperor,"  replied  John. 

"  What  price  is  he  ?  " 

"About  8  to  i — he's  favourite,  and  a  firm  favourite." 

Sandy  looked  troubled.     "  I  dinna  like  it,"  he  said. 

"  What  don't  you  like  ?  "  asked  Graham. 

"  I  saw  the  two  Bevills  haeing  a  warrum  argument  aboot 
something,  and  there's  mischeef  brewing  for  sure."  He 
looked  up.  "They  are  dining  or  meeting  at  the  Cafe* 
Royal  to-night  at  eight.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  ye 
getting  to  hear  what  they  talk  aboot  ?  " 
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John's  brow  clouded.  Here  was  a  fresh  dilemma.  What 
if  these  rascally  jockeys  meant  some  infernal  malpractices  ! 
"  Well,  Sandy,  I'll  try  what  can  be  done ;  and  now,  when 
you  get  home,  try  and  find  what  happened  with  Killarney 
this  morning,  and  if  possible  wire  me  in  the  morning.  No 
need  to  mention  the  horse's  name,  and  sign  the  message 
'Jones.'  Anyhow,  if  you  don't  wire,  write.  If  Hetley 
imagines  you  have  given  him  away,  tell  him  straight  that 
Mr.  Macyntire  is  your  master,  and  dare  him  to  lay  a  hand 
on  you.  If  he  does,  wire  for  me,  for  I  shall  see  Mr. 
Macyntire  not  later  than  to-morrow  morning." 

"  All  right,  sir.  And  now  I  must  be  off,  my  horse  runs 
in  the  next  race." 

"  Any  chance,  Sandy  ?  " 

"Na,  sir.     I  don't  think  much." 

Just  before  the  last  race  was  run,  two  messages  were 
pushed  through  a  pigeon-hole  of  the  telegraph  office.  One 
ran,  "  Hetley,  Buckley,  Wilts.  Done  all  I  could,  but 
George  Hobson  and  others  keep  backing  the  horse  in- 
cessantly.— Earl."  The  other  was  addressed,  "Karl,  303f 
New  Bond  Street,  London,"  but  we  shall  hear  of  its  con- 
tents later. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

IN  a  certain  first-class  compartment  in  the  "  special "  back 
to  London,  after  the  races  that  day,  the  conversation  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  the  hostility  that  had  been  shown 
to  Killarney  in  certain  quarters,  and  the  heavy  support  he 
had  received  in  others.  Mr.  Latham  was  one  of  the  party, 
and  he  was  naturally  in  a  nervous  and  anxious  frame  of 
mind,  as  he  had  offered  the  horse  very  heavily. 
"  I  don't  think  you  need  worry  yourself,  Latham,"  said  a 
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sharp-looking,  middle-aged  man,  whose  face  was  almost 
entirely  concealed  by  a  betting-book,  the  contents  of  which 
he  was  perusing.  He  was  a  big  professional  backer,  and 
thought  as  little  of  betting  in  thousands  as  many  do  of 
venturing  half-crowns.  No  doubt  his  information,  very 
often,  was  better  than  the  ordinary  army  of  backers  could 
obtain,  for  the  reason  that  he  could  put  £500  on  a  horse 
without  affecting  its  position;  whereas,  if  the  ordinary 
punter  who  invests  his  fiver,  tenner,  or  pony,  approached  a 
bookmaker,  and  wanted  to  put  ^500  on  a  horse,  the  book- 
maker would  naturally  say  to  himself,  "  This  is  very  un- 
mistakable," and  probably  he  would  instantly  get  out  of  the 
bet,  should  he  lay  it,  and  help  himself — or,  in  other  words, 
a  bookmaker  cannot  afford  to  be  a  fool.  Consequently, 
Mr.  Parsons  was  very  frequently  requisitioned  to  do  stable 
commissions,  and  having  put  the  stable-money  on,  he  would 
then  proceed  to  help  himself,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
father  of  a  family  carves  the  loin  of  mutton  for  Sunday's 
dinner,  and  when  everyone  is  served,  he  places  the  most  of 
the  pope's  eye,  which  he  has  been  carefully  and  deliberately 
missing  all  along,  on  his  own  plate.  Ted  Parsons,  as  he 
was  known  to  the  racing  fraternity,  was  not  a  bad  fellow, 
and  was  most  scrupulously  fair  and  square  in  his  dealings. 
"  From  what  I  know,"  he  said,  dropping  the  betting-book, 
"  I  should  like  to  lay  2,000  to  100  against  Killarney." 

A  tall,  quiet  man,  who  had  been  gazing  abstractedly  out 
of  the  window  on  the  further  side  of  the  carriage,  looked  up. 

"  There:s  not  much  catch  in  taking  2o's,"  replied  Latham, 
"when  I've  been  busy  all  day  laying  33's  and  25'$. 

"  No,"  retorted  the  other,  lifting  his  eyebrows,  "  but  you 
might,  on  the  other  hand,  have  to  take  tens,  or  fives ;  but 
that's  no  business  of  mine.  I'll  lay  2,000  to  100  Killarney, 
and  you  can  have  it  or  not,  as  you  please." 

"  No,"  said  Latham,  "  I'll  wait  a  bit." 

IS* 
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"  I'll  take  that  bet,  Parsons,"  said  the  tall,  quiet  man, 
feeling  for  his  betting-book. 

Parsons  looked  at  him  in  evident  surprise.  He  did  not 
appear  so  particularly  keen  to  lay  it  now,  but  there  was  no 
getting  out  of  it.  The  tall  man  had  found  his  betting-book 
and  was  waiting,  pencil  in  hand,  for  a  word  from  Parsons, 
before  writing  the  bet  down. 

"  Well,  sir,  of  course  you  can  have  it  or  not,  as  you  like ; 

but " 

"  It's  a  bet,  Parsons,"  interrupted  the  other. 
"  Very  well,  sir,"  and  Parsons  scribbled  in  his  book — 
"  2,000/100,    Killarney,    J.    Graham,"    and    John    wrote 
"  100/2,000,  Killarney,  E.  Parsons." 

Of  course,  all  eyes  in  the  carriage  were  turned  on 
Graham ;  but  having  made  the  bet,  he  lapsed  into  silence, 
and  proceeded  to  gaze  out  of  the  window  in  an  absent 
manner. 

If  Latham  had  not  liked  the  look  of  the  situation  before, 
he  looked  on  it  with  less  satisfaction  than  ever  now.  Now 
and  then  his  eyes  wandered  round  to  Graham  with  an  expres- 
sion in  them  that  plainly  said,  "  I  wonder  what  you  know  ?  " 
When  the  train  pulled  up  at  Waterloo,  Parsons  came  up 
to  Graham.  "  I  heard  an  awful  bad  report  about  that  horse 
to-day,  Mr.  Graham,  and  from  one  who  would  know  all  about 
him  for  sure."  It  was  not  that  Mr.  Parsons  took  any  par- 
ticular kindly  interest  in  Graham,  but  he  was  aware  he  was  not 
the  sort  of  man  to  throw  hundreds  into  the  gutter ;  and  he 
thought  that  perhaps  he  might  get  an  inkling  into  what  he 
thought  he  knew  about  the  horse,  but  Graham  only  thanked 
him,  and  wished  him  good  evening. 

Arrived  at  his  rooms,  John  hastily  rang  the  smoking-room 
bell.     "  Mr.  Karl  come,  Johnson  ? "  he  enquired,  as  the 
butler  appeared. 
"Yes,  sir." 
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"  Show  him  up,  please,  and  tell  Bob  I  want  to  see  him." 

It  is  here  necessary  to  inform  the  reader  that  Graham 
had  again  visited  old  Miss  Chandley,  and  that  Bob,  at  the 
present  moment,  was  receiving  a  few  hints  from  Graham's 
man-servant,  Johnson,  on  the  art  of  handling  silver  articles 
and  other  things,  without  immediately  pocketing  them ;  in 
other  words,  he  was  assisting  that  gentleman  in  the  pantry. 

"  'Ere  you,  Bob,  you're  wanted  in  the  smoking-room. 
Better  tidy  yerself,"  said  Mr.  Johnson.  "  Master  seems  in 
a  deuce  of  a  hurry,"  he  mused.  "  Wonder  what's  up  ?  " 

Meanwhile,  Graham  and  Mr.  Karl  had  been  very  busy. 
"  Shall  I  do  now,  Mr.  Karl  ?  "  asked  the  former. 

"Don't  think  I  can  improve  on  it,  sir,"  replied  Karl, 
gazing  critically  at  him. 

"  Well,  thank  you,  and  would  you  please  tell  the  boy, 
Bob,  to  come  and  speak  to  me." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Karl,  closing  the  door. 

When  Bob  entered  he  started,  and  looked  fixedly  at 
Graham,  who  was  quietly  seated  in  the  arm-chair ;  in  a  few 
seconds  a  broad  grin  spread  over  his  face — this  savoured 
more  of  his  old  profession. 

"  Bob,  I  am  dining  to-night  at  the  Cafe"  Royal.  Two  men, 
small  men,  jockeys  in  fact,  will  be  dining  probably  at  the 
next  table,  anyhow  I  shall  be  as  near  as  I  can  get  to  them ; 
you  can't  mistake  them.  I  am  almost  certain  they  will  be 
alone,  and  they  will  be  clean-shaven,  horsey-looking  fellows. 
Now  it  is  my  belief  they  mean  some  roguery  regarding  a 
horse  called  Killarney  running  in  the  Cambridgeshire  next 
week  and  that  they  will  probably  talk  the  matter  over 
between  themselves  sometimes  this  evening.  I  shall  try 
to  listen  to  their  conversation  at  dinner,  but  they  may  be 
too  shrewd  to  say  much  in  a  public  place,  and  when  they 
leave  there  my  part  is  ended.  But  I  thought  that  here  you 
might  take  up  the  running.  You  could  come  to  the  Cafe* 
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Royal  about  eight-thirty,  look  for  me  and  bring  me  a  note. 
Here  it  is."  Graham  scribbled  on  a  piece  of  note  paper,  put 
it  in  an  envelope  and  addressed  it  in  large  characters,  "A. 
Jones,  Esq."  *'  Bring  me  this  at  8.30,  it  will  enable  you  to 
have  a  good  sight  of  these  chaps.  Do  not  let  them  see  you 
if  possible,  but  when  you  have  discovered  my  whereabouts 
and  got  a  look  at  the  men  give  this  note  to  a  waiter,  then 
go  downstairs  and  watch  at  the  entrance,  follow  these 
fellows  wherever  they  go.  There  is,  you  see,  just  an  off- 
chance  of  your  overhearing  their  conversation." 

Bob  had  listened  attentively,  and  a  gleam  had  come  to 
his  eye.  This  sounded  much  more  like  old  times,  he 
thought.  "I  understand,  sir,"  he  said,  taking  the  note. 
"  I'd  best  rig  hout  in  me  noo  close,  so  as  ter  look 
toffish." 

"  Yes,  and  do  your  best,"  replied  Graham.  "  I  must  be 
off.  You've  half-an-hour,  and  look  here,  you  may  be  late, 
so  I  will  sit  up  for  you." 

When  Graham  had  departed  Bob  proceeded  to  adorn 
himself  in  the  new  Sunday  suit  his  master  had  given  him. 
He  carefully  brushed  his  hair — what  a  difference  a  little 
grooming  does  make  to  the  appearance  of  mortals  1  Bob 
looked  actually  smart,  and  could  you  have  just  added  a 
gold  chain,  a  diamond  pin  and  a  hook  nose,  he  would  have 
passed  for  a  young  gentleman  of  the  modern  aristocracy. 

Before  leaving  he  went  to  a  drawer  where  he  kept  a  few 
relics  of  the  past,  odd  bits  of  string,  the  pegtop,  a  rusty  old 
knife,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  big  jemmy  that  Blower 
had  used  with  such  deadly  effect  in  the  house  in  Acacia 
Road.  Bob  had  taken  possession  of  it  as  a  sort  of 
heirloom,  and  nothing  on  earth  would  have  tempted  him  to 
part  with  it.  He  believed  it  a  magic  talisman  which  made 
the  fortune  of  him  who  possessed  it.  If  anyone  had 
narrated  to  him  the  story  of  Aladdin  and  the  lamp,  the 
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entrance  to  the  cavern  of  riches  would  most  assuredly  have 
been  effected,  in  his  private  opinion,  by  an  instrument 
identically  similar  to  the  late  Mr.  Blower's  jemmy.  He 
took  the  knife  and  the  jemmy,  the  latter  was  too  large  to 
go  in  the  lower  pocket  of  his  jacket,  but  it  lay  all  safe  in  an 
upright  position  in  the  inside  breast  pocket.  There  was  a 
glow  of  satisfaction  on  his  face,  here  was  real  business  ;  was 
he  not  being  employed  by  a  gentleman  to  watch  suspicious 
parties  ?  What  might  he  not  rise  to  ? 

At  a  quarter  past  eight  that  evening  an  old  grey-haired 
man,  with  heavy  eyebrows  and  a  long  white  beard,  walked 
laboriously  into  the  Cafe"  Royal.  The  dining-rooms  of  the 
Cafe"  Royal  are  irregularly  shaped  and  open  from  one  to 
another  in  a  go-as-you-please  kind  of  way,  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  fresh  additions  from  time  to  time  as  business  increased. 
He  had  looked  into  the  downstairs  rooms,  they  were  not 
there  ;  he  did  not  expect  them  to  be.  A  glance  round  the 
first  room  upstairs  showed  no  signs  of  the  Bevills.  Waiters 
signalled  to  the  old  gentleman  and  pointed  smilingly  and 
invitingly  to  their  various  tables,  but  he  took  no  notice  of 
them  and  passed  heavily  on  into  the  inner  room.  They 
were  there  sure  enough,  all  alone  at  a  corner  table.  The 
old  man  walked  slowly  and  deliberately  to  the  table  next 
them  and  sat  down. 

"  Any  soup,  sir  ?  "  said  a  waiter,  but  evidently  the  old 
man  did  not  hear  him.  He  spoke  louder  and  bent  his 
head  closer. 

"  Eh  ?  "  said  the  old  man.     "  What  ?  " 

"  Soup  ?  "  shouted  the  waiter. 

"  Give  me  the  list,"  said  the  old  man.     "  I  can't  hear." 

The  waiter  brought  him  a  list  and  he  mumbled  out  his 
orders,  which  the  waiter  appeared  to  have  great  difficulty  in 
catching.  Two  or  three  times  he  interrupted  him,  but  it 
was  no  good,  the  old  fellow  paid  absolutely  no  attention  to 
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his  questions.  When  he  had  finished  ordering  his  dinner 
the  waiter  pointed  with  a  pencil  to  the  dishes  he  thought 
had  been  ordered,  while  the  old  man  nodded  approval. 

"  He's  pretty  blimy  deaf,  Joe,  ain't  he  ?  "  whispered  Tom 
Bevill. 

"  Just  as  well,"  replied  the  brother.  "  I  wish  there  was 
a  lot  more  like  him." 

For  a  considerable  time  the  brothers  conversed  in  so  low 
a  tone  that  had  the  deaf  old  gentleman  had  the  ears  of  a 
deer  he  could  not  have  distinguished  a  word  of  their  conver- 
sation, but  there  was  evidently  some  knotty  problem  under 
discussion.  Half  way  through  his  dinner  a  note  was 
handed  to  the  old  man.  "  Any  answer,  sir  ?  "  asked  the 
waiter,  but  he  had  to  bawl  in  his  ear  before  receiving  a 
shake  of  the  head  for  a  reply.  The  apparent  deafness  of 
their  neighbour  or  the  effects  of  the  wine  loosened  the 
tongues  of  the  Bevills  shortly  after  this,  and  scraps  of  their 
conversation  were  distinctly  audible  at  a  short  distance, 
but  they  were  too  shrewd  or  too  guarded  by  habit  to  speak 
out  openly.  A  person  endowed  with  ordinary  hearing 
capacities,  seated  where  the  old  man  was,  would  have 
gathered  that,  after  a  deal  of  argument  and  with  great  re- 
luctance, Tom  Bevill  had  agreed  to  go  halves  with  his  brother 
in  a  big  bet  about  Emperor  for  the  Cambridgeshire. 

"  Of  course,"  Joe  Bevill  said,  "  from  what  you  tell  me 
yours  can  win,  but  yours  out  of  the  way  makes  it  equally 
good  for  mine,  and  it's  impossible  for  me  for  several  reasons 
to  get  out  of  it  now." 

When  the  brothers  had  departed  the  old  man  paid  his 
bill  and  soon  followed.  The  waiter  noticed  he  did  not  walk 
so  lame.  "  Champagne  splendid  thing  for  gout,"  he  solilo- 
quised 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  when  the  deaf  old  gentleman 
stood  before  a  looking-glass  in  John  Graham's  smoking- 
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room  and  slowly  divested  himself  of  a  grey  beard  and  wig. 
"Whew!"  muttered  John,  "what  a  stuffy  beastly  thing  a 
beard  is,  and  for  dining  purposes  absolutely  nasty.  Well," 
he  thought,  lighting  a  cigar  and  settling  himself  in  an  arm- 
chair, "  I've  learnt  something.  Tom  Bevill  is  backing 
Emperor,  his  brother's  mount,  evidently  going  for  him,  but 
I  wish  I  could  have  learnt  how  they  mean  working  it." 

He  sat  thinking,  but  the  occasional  frown  that  showed 
upon  his  forehead  told  that  something  was  puzzling  him. 
Midnight  arrived,  and  John  got  up. 

"  Where  on  earth  has  Bob  got  to  ?  "  he  said. 

Let  us  see,  reader. 

Bob  had  soon  found  the  old  gentleman  at  the  Cafe 
Royal,  and  before  handing  the  letter  to  a  waiter  to  give 
him,  he  took  careful  stock  of  the  two  jockeys  seated  at 
the  table  beside  him,  then  he  proceeded  downstairs  and 
hung  about  the  entrance.  In  about  half  an  hour's  time 
the  jockeys  sauntered  down  ;  they  did  not  take  a  cab,  but 
walked  down  Regent  street.  "Ain't  goin'  far  at  fust," 
said  Bob  to  himself.  They  turned  into  the  London 
Pavilion  and  asked  for  two  balcony  stalls.  Bob  followed. 
(Graham  had  given  him  a  sovereign  for  expenses.)  "This 
is  wot  they  calls  combinin'  bizness  with  pleasure,"  he 
thought,  as  he  asked  for  a  balcony  stall  also.  He  got  the 
next  to  the  Bevills,  but  though  he  kept  his  ears  open,  not 
a  word  could  he  catch  from  the  jockeys  that  threw  any 
light  on  the  subject  he  was  investigating. 

"  I'm  tired  of  this,"  said  Joe,  at  length,  "  let's  go." 

"  Wait  for  the  next  piece,"  answered  his  brother,  "  and 
then  I'm  ready  for  you." 

Bob  did  not.  He  went  leisurely  out,  and  again  waited 
at  the  entrance.  When  the  brothers  came  out  they  hailed 
a  hansom.  "  Marlborough  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,"  said  Joe. 

Bob  was  into  the  hansom  just  behind  them  in  a  second. 
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"  Marlborough  Road,  St.  John's  Wood— follow  that  cab 
jest  turned  round,"  he  cried  to  the  driver.  Halfway  along 
the  Marlborough  Road  a  hansom  pulled  up  on  the  left 
side  of  the  road,  and  the  brothers  Bevill  alighted,  paid  the 
cab  and  opened  the  garden  gate  of  a  villa  residence. 
They  had  not  noticed  or  had  paid  no  heed  to  the  fact 
that  another  hansom  had  stopped  a  little  further  on,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road. 

When  they  had  passed  in  and  the  cabs  had  disap- 
peared, Bob,  watching  his  chance,  noiselessly  opened  the 
garden  gate  and  went  through  after  them.  There  was  a 
light  shining  through  the  chinks  of  the  shutters  in  the 
parlour  window,  and  talking  and  laughter  going  on  within 
that  was  fairly  audible  without.  Bob  could  not  stay  here 
to  listen,  he  would  be  seen  by  the  policeman  going  past. 
He  slipped  round  to  the  back  of  the  house.  All  was  dark 
and  silent  here,  probably  the  servant  or  servants  had  gone 
to  roost.  Bob  had  learnt  early  in  his  life  that  the  greatest 
fault  in  the  burglary  trade  is  hesitation.  He  had  got  the 
jemmy  out  already,  and  was  just  going  for  the  lock  of  the 
kitchen  door,  when  his  quick  eye  detected  a  window  that 
appeared  weakly  fastened.  It  was  a  fine  moonlight  night, 
and  he  could  see  pretty  well.  This  was  one  of  those 
windows  that  open  halfway  up,  with  the  ordinary  lever  on 
the  upper  half  that  crosses  into  a  slot  on  the  top  of  the 
lower  half.  The  slit  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  half 
was  rather  small  for  his  knife  to  get  up,  but  an  application 
of  the  jemmy  to  it,  and  a  good  wrench,  quickly  widened 
it.  Up  went  the  knife  against  the  lever,  a  smart  shove  and 
it  slipped  back.  Quietly  Bob  opened  the  window,  there 
was  no  shutter  beyond,  only  a  blind.  Bob  drew  it  slightly 
on  one  side,  felt  in  his  pockets  for  a  match  and  lit  one. 
Holding  it  above  his  head,  he  peered  into  the  room.  It 
was  empty ;  two  or  three  black  beetles  hurried  to  their  re- 
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spective  holes,  annoyed  at  being  thus  unceremoniously  dis- 
turbed in  their  own  kitchen  at  their  own  hours ;  a  table 
stood  alongside  the  window  with  some  knives  and  forks 
upon  it. 

Bob  looked  for  the  gas  bracket ;  seeing  it,  he  stepped  on 
the  table,  drew  the  window  down,  and  with  a  fresh  match 
lit  the  gas. 

There  were  two  doors  as  well  as  the  entrance  one  open- 
ing from  the  kitchen,  one  to  the  right  and  one  to  the  left. 
Bob  guessed  the  one  on  the  right  connected  with  the  larder 
or  pantry,  quietly  he  opened  it,  and  the  cold  air  and  the  stone 
flooring  quickly  convinced  him  that  he  need  go  no  further 
in  that  direction.  He  opened  the  other  door,  and  now  the 
sounds  of  laughter  in  front  of  him  plainly  showed  him 
where  the  objects  of  his  search  were  to  be  found.  He 
turned  the  gas  half  down  and  proceeded  along  a  passage 
some  six  or  eight  yards  to  another  door  in  front  of  him. 
Beyond  this  there  was  a  light  shining,  and  he  could  see  this 
through  the  chinks.  This  door  he  found  was  a  swing  one ; 
very  slowly  he  shoved  it  open,  before  him  was  a  neat  little 
hall,  lighted  by  a  hanging  lamp,  with  doors  on  either  side. 
From  the  room  on  the  right  issued  sounds  of  talking. 
Bob  listened  at  the  left-hand  door  first,  and  then  turned 
the  handle ;  it  was  dark,  he  stepped  in  and  lit  a  match.  It 
was  evidently  the  dining  room.  "  This'll  do  to  'ide  in  if 
they  comes  out  suddin,"  he  thought,  leaving  the  door 
slightly  open. 

Now  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  door  opposite,  and, 
placing  his  ear  to  the  keyhole,  listened  attentively.  There 
were  two  women  in  the  room  besides  the  brothers  Bevill, 
and  they  were  all  chatting  and  smoking  and  drinking,  but 
they  would  not  approach  the  subject  of  the  big  race. 
Twice  had  Bob  been  obliged  to  retreat  into  the  dining- 
room  whilst  someone  came  out,  and  once  one  of  the  ladies 
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had  come  into   the  dining-room  to  get  some  soda  water 
from  the  sideboard  cupboard,  but  Bob  was  under  the  table. 

At  last  he  heard  one  of  the  women  say  :  "  Tom,  when 
are  you  going  to  put  me  on  Killarney  ? — the  blessed  race 
will  be  over  before  I  see  you  again. " 

"  Well,  Ada,"  replied  Tom,  "  the  truth  is,  I'm  not  going 
to  put  you  on  Killarney.  Joe  and  I  have  been  talking  it 
over,  and  we've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Emperor's  sure 
to  beat  him." 

"  Rats  ! "  retorted  the  lady ;  "  you  told  me  yesterday 
you'd  a  stone  in  hand  of  Emperor.  Has  he  come  on  that 
much  in  twenty-four  hours  ?  " 

"  Hardly  that,"  interposed  Joe,  "  but  you  see,  Ada,  we 
found  it  would  benefit  all  our  circle  much  better  if  Emperor 
was  to  win,  and,  with  Killarney  out  of  the  way,  he's  sure  to." 

"  But  Killarney  is  not  out  of  the  way,"  persisted  the  lady. 

"  As  good,"  retorted  Joe. 

"  Oh,  Tom's  going  to  bally  well  pull  him.  I  see,"  said 
the  lady. 

The  ladies  and  the  jockeys  laughed. 

"  My  dear  Ada,  don't  put  it  so  plain,  it  sounds  bad.  He's 
a  very  difficult  horse  to  extend,  my  dear,  some  horses  are." 

"  Yes,  so  are  my  gloves,"  and  again  they  laughed. 

Bob  listened  a  little  longer,  but  the  conversation  drifted 
to  other  topics,  and  thinking  he  had  heard  enough,  he 
prepared  to  retreat.  "  Shall  I  collar  some  of  yon  silver 
spoons  and  forks  in  the  dining-room  ?  "  he  thought  to  him- 
self. The  temptation  was  strong,  but  he  immediately  re- 
membered that  this  was  a  professional  engagement,  that  to 
steal  anything  would  be  undignified,  added  to  which  it 
would  be  making  the  risk  of  discovery  greater  and  would 
annoy  his  master  if  he  found  out.  "  No,  I'll  go  as  I  came," 
said  Bob. 

And  he  did. 
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"AT  last,"  cried  John  Graham,  as  the  street-door  bell  sounded 
and  he  jumped  up  to  open  it.  "  How  late  you  are,  Bob  ; 
it's  half-past  twelve,  and  I  have  been  dying  for  bed  for  an 
hour.  Have  you  learnt  anything  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.     Think  I've  cotched  'em  neatly." 

A  gleam  of  satisfaction  passed  across  John's  face;  he 
had  had  but  the  faintest  hope  that  Bob  could  learn  any- 
thing of  the  Bevills'  intentions ;  it  had  been  an  idea  that 
had  struck  him  and  there  could  be  no  harm  trying  it,  he 
thought. 

Bob  proceeded  to  narrate  his  movements  after  leaving 
the  Cafe*.  When  he  described  his  breaking  into  the  kitchen 
window,  John  jumped  up. 

"  Good  gracious !  I  didn't  mean  you  to  commit  burglary," 
he  said. 

"  Shouldn't  'ave  'card  'em,  sir,  if  I  'adn't,"  answered 
Bob. 

When  he  had  finished  his  story,  John  put  his  hand  on 
Bob's  shoulder.  "  Bravo,  Bob,  you  did  well,  and  I'll  forgive 
you  that  burglary ;  but  you  took  nothing,  did  you  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  nuthin',"  replied  Bob,  looking  him  straight  in 
the  face. 

"  Then  there  can  be  little  chance  of  your  being  traced, 
unless  anyone  saw  you." 

"  Yer  can  rest  quite  easy,  sir.  I'll  not  be  traced.  They 
aint  got  no  cloos." 

John  paced  the  room  for  a  minute  or  two,  thinking. 
"  Bob,  just  run  out  and  post  a  letter  for  me  before  bed." 
He  hastily  scribbled  a  note  to  George  Macyntire,  who  was 
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luckily  now  in  London,  as  John  had  taken  care  to  discover, 
telling  him  he  would  call  the  following  morning  at  ten  o'clock 
to  see  him  on  most  important  business  that  affected  him 
(George  Macyntire),  and  admitted  of  no  delay.  "  Post 
this,  Bob,  in  the  nearest  pillar-box,  and  look  here,  what  you 
have  heard  to-night  keep  to  yourself;  if  you  go  talking  to 
Johnson,  or  the  servant,  or  anybody,  you  might  upset  all  my 
schemes  and  get  yourself  into  trouble,  and  if  there  are  any 
spoils  to  be  divided,  mind,  I  shall  see  you  are  not  left  out." 

"  I'll  be  mum,  sir,"  said  Bob,  taking  the  letter. 

"  All  right.  And  now  slip  along  to  the  post-box  with 
that  note.  Rap  at  the  door  and  I  shall  hear  you  and  let 
you  in.  Well,"  ruminated  John,  as  the  door  closed  after 
Bob,  "  I  take  a  youthful  burglar  into  my  service  without  a 
character,  or  rather  with  the  worst  of  characters,  and  in  a 
short  time  he  turns  out  the  most  valuable  assistant  I  could 
have  engaged.  Verily,  verily,  it  is  a  strange  world." 

Next  morning  John  was  up  betimes.  George  Macyntire 
received  his  letter  and  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  think 
on  what  urgent  business  Graham  could  possibly  want  to  see 
him.  Could  it  be  a  message  from  Sarah,  or  did  Lord  Por- 
tobello  want  a  loan  or  a  mortgage,  or  did  he  want  to  borrow 
something  ?  He  was  still  breakfasting  and  wondering  when 
John  was  announced.  "  How  are  you,  Graham  ?  "  he  said, 
rising.  "  I  hope  nothing  is  the  matter ;  your  note  came 
upon  me  like  the  bursting  of  a  bomb." 

"  Nothing  that  cannot  be  put  all  right  now"  replied  J  ohn, 
"  but  it  entirely  depends  on  you  and  the  line  you  choose  to 
take." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Macyntire. 

"  Excuse  my  apparent  impertinence,  but  what  does 
Hetley  tell  you  of  Killarney's  chance  for  the  Cambridge- 
shire ?  Don't  tell  me,  if  you  don't  want  to,"  he  added, 
seeing  the  other  hesitated,  "but  I  tell  you  candidly  I  know 
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exactly  the  horse's  form,  and  I  know  this,  that  you  can  win 
the  Cambridgeshire,  that  Killarney  can  win  the  Cambridge- 
shire, that  Hetley  intends  winning  the  Cambridgeshire,  but 
that  you  have  no  chance  of  winning  the  Cambridgeshire, 
and  that's  what  I've  called  to  see  you  about." 

"Well,"  said  Macyntire,  rising,  "you  most  certainly  sur- 
prise me.  There's  nothing  to  conceal  in  what  Hetley 
tells  me  regarding  the  horse.  Here's  his  letter,  received  this 
morning."  He  pulled  a  letter  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
read  : 

"  I  wired  you  to-day  that  Killarney  was  beaten  in  his 
trial  this  morning.  I  was  dreadfully  disappointed,  as  the 
horse  was  doing  so  well  and  bad  come  back,  I  thought,  to 
his  real  form.  I  still  have  a  faint  hope  that  the  lad  who 
rode  him  was  unable  to  get  him  out,  and  that  in  the  hands 
of  a  jockey  he  will  run  much  better,  and  would  still  advise 
you  to  put  a  hundred  or  so  on  him  when  the  market 
settles.1' 

Graham  smiled. 

"  There's  the  long  and  the  short  of  it,"  said  Macyntire. 

"Yes,  it's  the  letter  he  would  have  written,"  mused 
Graham. 

"  How  on  earth  do  you  know  ?  "  cried  Macyntire. 

"  Simply  because  it  fits  in  with  the  rest  of  the  puzzle  • 
and  now,  Macyntire,  sit  down,  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say, 
and  if  you  will  be  guided  by  me  you  can  win  the  race,  bar 
accidents." 

Graham  told  him  of  Hetley's  losing  his  temper  on  the 
downs  and  striking  Sandy  McNab,  of  the  vengeance  Sandy 
vowed  against  him,  and  of  the  conversation  he  overheard 
between  Tom  Bevill  and  the  trainer  that  night  after  their 
first  and  real  Cambridgeshire  trial. 
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"  Why  didn't  Sandy  communicate  all  this  to  me  ?  "  asked 
Macyntire,  in  an  annoyed  tone  of  voice. 

"Steady,"  said  Graham,  "let  me  finish.  You  were  in 
Scotland.  Had  he  been  able  to  see  you  or  find  you,  he 
would  have  told  you  all  this.  In  fact  he  commissioned 
me  to  tell  you,  and  he  confided  in  me  simply  because  he 
came  across  me  on  a  race  course  and  could  think  of  no 
one  else  he  could  trust  to  tell.  He  dare  not  write.  Had 
he  done  so,  you  would  probably  have  at  once  communi- 
cated with  Hetley,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  Hetley 
would  have  flown  into  a  violent  temper,  made  some 
plausible  excuse  to  you  and  discharged  the  lad,  and  no 
good  would  have  been  done.  You  will  then  say,  naturally, 
why  didn't  I  come  straight  to  you  and  tell  you  all  this  ?  I 
will  explain  why ;  I  wanted  more  conclusive  evidence  to 
lay  before  you.  You  will  remember  there  was  to  be  this 
bogus  trial.  It  took  place  yesterday ;  you  have  the  evidence 
in  that  letter  you  have  just  read  me,  and  the  horse  would 
certainly  have  been  knocked  out  to  any  price  but  for 
reasons  I  will  tell  you  shortly.  But  there  was  still  further 
evidence  I  wanted  before  approaching  you.  I  wanted,  if 
possible,  to  find  out  when  and  how  they  meant  backing  this 
horse;  so,  having  learnt  where  a  certain  couple,  who  would 
know  exactly  all  about  it,  were  going  to  dine,  I  managed 
to  conceal  myself  near  them,  and  then  for  the  first  time  dis- 
covered that  there  was  more  in  this  opposition  than  I  had 
dreamt  of,  namely,  that  the  horse  was  very  likely  not  going 
to  be  allowed  to  win.  I  could  not  be  quite  sure  of  this 
from  the  scraps  of  conversation  I  overheard,  but  I  gathered 
some  information  afterwards  which  made  it  certain.  That 
information  reached  me  at  twelve-thirty  last  night,  and  I 
instantly  wrote  you  that  letter." 

"  Who  were  the  two  men  ?  "  asked  Macyntire. 

"  One  moment,"  said  Graham.     "  It  was  I  that  kept  Kil- 
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larney  in  the  market  yesterday.  I  have  several  hundred  pounds 
on  at  an  average  of  about  25  to  i.  Any  part  of  those  bets 
you  are  welcome  to,  I  can  say  nothing  fairer  than  that,  and 
if  you  think  I  have  acted  judiciously  so  far,  and  you  choose 
to  entrust  me  with  the  finish,  I  can  promise  you  you  will  go 
very  near  winning,  and  anyhow  have  a  straight  run  for  it." 

Graham  paused.  Macyntire  could  not  but  see  that 
Graham  had  acted  cleverly  and  straightforwardly,  and  that 
he  could  not  leave  himself  in  better  hands.  He  thought 
for  a  few  minutes. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  he  said  at  last  to  Graham, 
"  for  opening  my  eyes  to  all  this  rascality.  Personally,  I 
wish  I  had  never  gone  in  for  racing " 

"  But,  having  done  so,  you  had  better  win  the  Cambridge- 
shire," interposed  John. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  and  I  will  willingly  be  guided  and 
advised  by  you,  if  you  will  give  me  some  proof.  Of  course, 
I  don't  doubt  a  word  you  say,  but  it's  not  fair  on  others  to  go 
entirely  on  one  man's  utterances." 

"  Certainly,"  cried  Graham,  "  but  time  is  short  and  we 
ought  to  be  at  work  to-day.  Come  round  to  my  rooms 
while  I  tell  you  who  the  gentlemen  are  I  overheard  talking  at 
dinner,  last  night,  and  you  can  then  question  my  boy,  Bob, 
who  followed  them,  and  overheard  the  conversation,  which 
<nakes  it  a  certainty  they  mean  foul  play." 

Macyntire's  little  eyes  nearly  leapt  from  their  sockets  as 
he  listened  to  Graham's  tale  of  the  night  before.  Arrived 
at  Audley  Mansions,  they  had  Bob  up,  and  Macyntire 
took  the  number  of  the  house,  and  some  notes,  and  so 
impressed  was  he  with  Bob's  performance  he  actually  took 
a  sovereign  from  his  pocket,  and,  when  John  was  not  looking, 
placed  it  in  Bob's  hand. 

"After  all,"  thought  Bob,  "honesty  pays  best." 

When  they  were  alone  Macyntire  turned  to  John,  "  Now, 
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Graham,"  he  said  "  what  are  we  to  do  ?  Shall  I  write 
to  the  Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club,  and  expose  the 
scoundrels  ?  " 

Graham  shook  his  head.  "  That  would  do  no  good,  the 
man  would  deny  it ;  nobody  would  believe  Bob,  and  all 
that  would  probably  happen  would  be  that  he,  Bob,  eventually 
would  get  six  months  for  burglary.  No,  I  have  a  better 
scheme  than  that  in  my  head." 

The  two  discussed  the  situation  eagerly  for  some  time, 
and  at  length,  at  the  suggestion  of  Graham,  Macyntire  wrote 
out  a  telegram  addressed  to  Hetley :  "  Mr.  Graham  coming 
down  to  see  you  this  afternoon  on  most  important  business. 
Please  receive  him.  He  will  drive  from  Swindon. — 
Macyntire." 

John  touched  the  bell  and  sent  it  off.  "  Now,"  said  he, 
"it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  write  Hetley  a  note 
stating  you  have  authorised  me  to  act  for  you,  or  he  may 
snap  his  fingers  at  me  when  I  approach  him."  Macyntire 
sat  down  to  write  the  letter.  "Take  a  blank  sheet," 
suggested  John,  "  Audley  Mansions  is  not  where  you 
usually  write  from,  though  you  are  perfectly  welcome  to  at 
any  time.  You  haven't  told  me,"  said  John,  as  he  took  the 
note  Macyntire  handed  him,  "  what  you  want  of  my  bets  on 
your  horse." 

Macyntire  paused  a  moment.  "  I'm  not  much  of  a  betting 
man,  but,  from  what  you  have  told  me,  may  I  stand  two 
hundred  with  you  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  John,  "  five  thousand  to  two  hundred, 
and  if  I  back  him  for  any  more  will  you  want  any  of  it  ?  " 

"  No,  that's  enough  for  me,  and  I  am  really  exceedingly 
obliged  to  you  for  the  way  you  have  managed  all  this  busi- 
ness. You  will  keep  me  posted  if  anything  should  crop  up, 
and  come  and  see  me  to-morrow,  on  your  return.  You 
might  wire  the  time  to  expect  you  from  Swindon." 
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"  I  shall  keep  my  mouth  shut,  anyhow  till  after  the  race," 
said  John,  as  the  other  rose  to  depart ;  "  it  might  spoil  all 
our  calculations,  and  put  the  rogues  on  the  scent  if  rumours 
got  about." 

"  Trust  me,"  replied  Macyntire. 

After  he  was  gone  John  looked  out  a  fast  train  to 
Swindon.  Early  in  the  afternoon  he  gave  orders  for 
some  things  to  be  put  in  a  bag,  and  hurried  off  to  Man- 
chester Square. 

Elsie,  standing  at  the  parlour  window  that  forenoon, 
appeared  very  downcast  and  depressed ;  John  had  promised 
to  come  round  on  the  Friday  evening ;  they  had  sat  up  till 
eleven  o'clock,  and  he  had  not  put  in  an  appearance,  nor  even 
written  a  note  of  explanation.  "  I  shall  go  round  to  Audley 
Mansions,  mother,"  she  said  at  last.  "  I  believe  John  " — she 
blushed  slightly — "  Mr.  Graham's  ill."  As  she  spoke  she 
caught  sight  of  a  well-known  form  hurrying  across  the  square 
"  Here  he  is,"  she  cried,  as  she  ran  across  the  room  to  open 
the  front  door. 

"  Elsie,  Elsie,  you  must  think  me  the  most  unmannerly 
ruffian  in  existence,"  he  said  as  he  saluted  her  in  that 
unorthodox,  but  extremely  pleasant  manner  which  is 
peculiarly  the  privilege  of  lovers,  "  but  I  have  literally  not 
had  a  moment  to  myself  since  yesterday  morning ;  but  come, 
and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  But  first,  where  is  your 
father  ?  " 

"  Gone  to  Birmingham  races  for  the  day." 

"  I'll  send  him  a  wire,"  mused  John.  Elsie  ran  for  a 
form,  on  which  John  scribbled,  "  Good  news,  horse  all 
right ;  back  him  whenever  you  get  a  chance." 

The  message  was  despatched,  and  then  John  narrated  to 
the  two  ladies  the  events  of  the  preceding  night.  They 
laughed  heartily,  especially  at  Bob's  adventure. 

"  Yes,"  said  John,  "  we  can  laugh  now,  but  it  was  no 
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laughing  matter  at  one  time.  You  will  tell  all  this  to 
George,  Mary,  when  he  returns."  They  had  finished  lunch, 
and  it  was  time  for  John  to  depart.  "  But  not  to  another 
soul,"  he  added.  "  I  shall  be  back  to-morrow,  and  will  call 
round  as  soon  as  I've  seen  Macyntire." 

All  this  time  Hetley  was  fuming  and  fretting.  A  letter 
had  reached  him  in  the  morning  from  Mr.  Earl,  but  its 
contents  had  not  made  his  mind  easier ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  had  made  the  problem  more  obscure  than  ever.  The 
truth  was,  Tommy  Earl  knew  about  as  much  or  as  little  as 
all  the  rest  of  the  world ;  all  he  could  tell  Hetley  was  "  that 
some  shrewd  people"  ("heads"  he  called  them)  had 
evidently  "got"  his  horse  a  " wrong  'un  " — "on  the  other 
hand  one  prominent  bookmaker  kept  persistently  backing  it." 
Hetley  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  the  situation. 
Perhaps  Sandy  McNab  had  been  saying  something  on  the 
course.  He  interviewed  him.  "  Who  did  you  get  a-talkin' 
to,  yesterday,  on  the  course  ?  "  he  asked  angrily. 

"  Mr.  Bevill,"  replied  Sandy. 

"  And  what  do  you  mean  by  talkin'  to  Mr.  Bevill  or 
anyone  else  ?  " 

"  I  did  na  talk  to  him,  he  asked  me  a  question  and  I  jest 
answered." 

"  What  did  he  ask  you  ?  " 

"He  asked  me  if  I  kenned  what  the  rumours  aboot 
Killarney  meant,  and  I  said  I  did  na  ken,  and  I  dinna." 

Hetley  turned  away  with  a  grunt,  and  Sandy  went  on 
doing  his  horse.  But  if  he  was  perturbed  before,  he  was 
doubly  so  when,  a  little  later,  George  Macyntire's  telegram 
was  handed  to  him.  "  What  the  devil  does  this  mean  ?  " 
he  muttered  savagely.  "Someone  coming  down  here, 
interfering  with  the  management  of  the  horses?  Not  if  I 
knows  it ;  or  has  Mr.  Macyntire  heard  some  stories  about 
Killarney,  and  is  sending  someone  down  to  question  me  ? 
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Yes,  it  will  probably  be  that.  Well,  I  can  tell  him  nothing 
— wish  I  could,  not  that  it  is  likely  I  would.  What 
Graham  ? — which  Graham  ? — and  who  the  dickens  is 
Graham  ?  I'm  getting  in  a  hopeless  muddle." 

Thus  Hetley  mused,  as  he  slowly  retraced  his  steps  to  the 
house.  The  morning  papers  had  arrived,  and  he  eagerly 
scanned  the  racing  intelligence  in  the  hopes  of  finding  some 
clue  that  would  throw  a  light  on  the  mystery  that  surrounded 
his  horses,  for  Hetley  was  as  much  in  the  dark  as  everyone 
else ;  but  beyond  the  fact  that  Pat  O'Hara  was  on  the  down 
grade,  and  that  there  were  many  conflicting  rumours  con- 
cerning Killarney  afloat,  he  could  elicit  nothing. 

Hetley  hardly  moved  out  of  the  house  all  day.  He 
wrote  two  letters — one  to  Tom  Bevill,  telling  him  Killarney 
was  never  better,  and  asking  if  he  knew  who  was  backing 
him  ;  the  other  to  Earl,  asking  him  to  try  and  get  hold 
of  some  information  that  would  throw  a  light  on  the 
subject. 

The  afternoon  was  far  advanced  when  the  wheels  of  a 
dog  cart  crunched  along  the  gravel  and  stopped  outside 
his  door,  but  he  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  peer 
through  the  white  window  curtains — he  was  not  in  a 
pleasant  mood  to  receive  visitors. 

"  I  shall  not  be  going  back  to-night,"  a  voice  said  to  the 
driver,  "  but  don't  go  before  seeing  me,  as  I  have  to 
arrange  for  a  trap  to  come  for  me  in  the  morning." 

Hetley  jumped  up ;  surely  he  knew  that  voice,  and  now 
he  peeped  through  the  curtains,  and  at  once  recognised 
the  form  of  John  Graham.  Although  he  had  rarely  spoken 
many  words  to  Graham,  he  knew  him  to  be  a  shrewd  and 
hard-headed  man,  who  would  stand  no  humbug.  Well, 
what  did  it  matter  after  all  ?  He  had  nothing  to  tell  him, 
but  he  felt  the  mystery  had  become  denser,  and  his  spirits 
sank  lower  in  proportion. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

ON  that  same  Friday  that  had  seen  the  name  of  Killarney 
tossed  hither  and  thither  at  Sandown,  and  bobbed  about 
as  it  were  like  a  float  on  the  waters  of  mystery  with  the 
devil  a-nibbling  the  hook,  Lady  Sarah  received  a  letter—- 
an epistle  which  seemed  to  give  her  great  pleasure,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  food  for  anxious  consideration.  Charlie 
Macyntire  had  wired  on  the  Wednesday  announcing  his 
safe  arrival  at  Southampton,  and  the  letter  informed  her 
that  he  was  following  by  the  eleven-thirty  night  express  from 
King's  Cross  on  Thursday,  and  would  be  at  Dunne  by 
the  mid-day  train  on  Friday.  This  was  the  part  that 
pleased  Sarah ;  but  Sarah  had  not  informed  her  father  yet 
of  her  attachment.  In  the  early  days,  when  Charlie  first 
went  to  seek  his  fortune  in  South  Africa,  to  have  told  him 
would  have  been  sheer  idiocy  that  could  only  have  led  to 
a  scene,  and  Sarah  hated  scenes;  also  it  would  surely 
have  done  more  hnrm  thnn  good  to  their  joint  cause. 
When  she  heard  he  was  doing  well  and  likely  to  make 
money,  there  was  just  as  much  reason  for  still  remaining 
silent.  "  Let  him  once  prove  successful  and  be  indepen- 
dent, and  father  can  have  no  objection,"  she  said  to 
herself.  So  she  waited.  But  now,  here  was  Charlie 
about  to  dash  in  on  them,  and  she  had  not  paved  the 
way.  This  was  the  part  that  caused  Sarah  anxious 
consideration. 

She  has  soon,  however,  made  her  mind  up,  and  having 
left  word  with  the  butler  that  she  would  not  be  back  to 
lunch,  she  mounted  her  bicycle,  and  rode  off.  But  Sarah 
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only  went  as  far  as  the  hotel,  and  putting  her  bicycle  in 
the  stable  yard  she  sauntered  down  to  the  station. 

She  had  not  long  to  wait  before  the  mid-day  train  drew 
up  at  the  platform,  and  the  well-remembered  form  of 
Charlie  Macyntire  alighted  from  it.  If  anything,  Charlie 
was  a  better-looking  fellow  now  than  he  was  on  the  day 
he  said  good-bye  to  Sarah  two  years  and  more  ago.  His 
frank,  open  face  was  perhaps  a  trifle  finer,  and  the  glare  of 
the  African  sun  had  tanned  his  skin  and  given  him  the 
appearance  of  vigorous  health,  but  beyond  all  this  there 
was  a  look  of  intellectuality,  which  had  not  been  so  marked 
before — a  look  which  only  comes  to  those  who  have  to 
struggle  amid  the  labyrinth  of  necessity  and  fight  for  the 
bread  of  existence.  A  look  of  inexpressible  pleasure  shone 
in  his  grey  eyes  as  he  took  Sarah's  outstretched  hand. 
But  there  was  no  time  for  talking  here. 

"  Any  luggage,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  only  porter,  and  they 
are  soon  busy  looking  for  a  portmanteau  with  steam- 
ship labels  and  other  unaccustomed  oddities  stuck  all 
over  it. 

"  Keep  it  here,  Jock,"  said  Sarah  to  the  porter.  "  Mr. 
Macyntire  will  send  for  it.  Let's  walk  up  to  the  hotel, 
Charlie,  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

They  entered  the  old-fashioned  coffee  room,  which  was 
empty ;  on  the  walls  hung  engravings  of  the  last  three  Lairds 
of  Dunne;  her  father  when  a  young  man — Sarah  never 
passed  that  engraving  without  wondering  what  he  had  been 
like  in  those  days  with  that  shock  head  of  hair  and  long 
Dundreary  whiskers  —  then  came  her  grandfather,  and 
great-grandfather.  A  strong  odour  of  whisky  was  preva- 
lent in  the  apartment.  It  had  been  noticed  a  few  days 
after  the  coffee  room  had  been  opened,  but  though  tourists 
and  teetotalers  and  others  had  often  objected  to  it,  they 
had  never  been  able  to  get  rid  of  it. 
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"Charlie,  let  us  lunch  here,  and  I  can  talk  to  you 
quietly." 

"  Now,"  said  Charlie,  as  the  waiter  took  the  order  for 
lunch  and  departed,  "  I  am  dying  to  hear  what  your  father 
says." 

"  I've  not  told  him  yet,"  interrupted  Sarah. 
"  Not  told  him  ?     Why  ? 

"  Look  here,  Charlie,  two  years  is  a  very  long  time  for  a 
woman  to  wait,  an  awfully  long  time  for  a  man.  I  thought 
you  had  better  see  me  first,  perhaps ;  your  mind  or  your 
taste  may  have  changed.  Have  they  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Have  yours  ?  "  he  whispered,  bending  over  her.  She 
shook  her  head.  He  gently  kissed  the  upturned  face. 
"  Then,  darling,  that  seals  the  compact." 

While  they  were  at  lunch  Sarah  suggested  that  Charlie 
should  stay  at  the  hotel  that  night,  and  she  would  break 
the  news  of  their  engagement  to  her  father  after  dinner. 

"  Why  not  before  ?  "  said  Charlie,  who,  like  all  young 
men,  was  impatient  and  ill-disposed  to  pass  the  evening  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  his  lady-love,  when  there  was  a  chance 
of  spending  it  with  her. 

"  Because,"  replied  Sarah,  "  after  dinner  is  the  best  time 
to  approach  father,  and  I  think  I  should  manage  it  better 
too,  then,"  she  added,  musingly. 

Yes,  Lady  Sarah  was  right.  "  After  dinner  "  is  respon- 
sible for  most  of  the  great,  if  not  good,  thoughts  that  enter 
a  man's  heart  through  the  day,  and  most  assuredly  it  is 
the  time  that  calls  forth  all  our  brilliant  capabilities,  and 
enables  us  to  positively  sneer  at  the  achievements  of  the 
Admirable  Crichton  himself.  It  is,  perhaps,  unfortunate  that 
the  "  after  dinner  "  feeling  of  enthusiasm  comes  to  us,  as  a 
rule,  when  the  light  of  the  day  has  departed.  Were  it  not 
so,  what  miraculous  feats  we  could  accomplish  !  With 
what  unerring  aim  we  would  shoot,  how  dexterously  we 
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would  fish,  how  brilliantly  we  would  ride !  But  since  this 
"  after-dinner  "  feeling  only  comes  upon  us  with  the  fall  of 
night,  it  is  only  possible  for  us  to  relate  how  we  have  shot, 
have  fished,  and  have  ridden. 

"  Of  course,  if  you  think  it  best,  dear,  I'll  do  so,"  said 
Charlie. 

"I  know  it's  best,"  continued  Sarah,  "and  then,  when 
I've  made  it  all  right  with  Father,  I'll  tell  him  you  are  here 
and  fetch  you  round  in  the  morning." 

Luncheon  was  over,  and  Sarah  suggested  they  should 
stroll  through  the  fir  plantation,  and  have  a  look  at  the 
river.  Nothing  could  have  pleased  Charlie  more.  There 
were  pleasant  walks  through  that  rambling  pine  plantation, 
as  we  have  before  remarked  in  the  course  of  this  narrative, 
but  a  thousand  times  pleasanter  were  they  to  Charlie  this 
afternoon,  with  the  girl  he  loved  clinging  to  his  arm.  Bask 
in  the  sunshine,  my  lad,  bask  and  be  happy  while  you  may, 
for  alas,  the  gilt  must  wear  from  the  gingerbread,  the 
stoutest  cloth  grow  threadbare,  and  the  sun  sink  some  day 
on  the  horizon  of  our  lives  for  ever. 

They  had  emerged  from  the  wood  and  were  standing  by 
the  edge  of  the  river  at  the  Green  Bank  Pool.  Hand-in- 
hand  they  gazed  for  a  long  time  at  the  black,  seething 
waters.  A  flood  of  memories  rushed  back  to  both  of  them 
as  they  recalled  that  afternoon  in  early  autumn,  two  years 
ago.  Not  since  then  had  Charlie  seen  the  river,  and  now 
that  he  looked  upon  it  the  whole  scene  seemed  as  though 
it  had  occurred  but  yesterday. 

"  By  Jove !  it  was  a  narrow  squeak,"  he  said  at  length. 
«'  Had  we  missed  that  stone,  Sarah,  we  were  done." 

"  I  should  have  missed  it,"  replied  Sarah  in  a  serious 
tone,  "  but  for  you." 

She  looked  up  as  she  uttered  the  last  words.  It  was  a 
look  of  such  mingled  thankfulness  and  happiness  that  the 
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young  man  caught  her  in  his  arms.  "  No,  no,  Sarah,"  he 
said,  "  don't  put  your  escape  down  to  me.  If  I  hadn't  been 
here,  you  would  have  had  a  gillie  with  you,  who  would  have 
fished  you  out  somehow.  He  might  perhaps  have  gaffed 
you  through  the  cheek  or  done  something  equally  horrible," 
he  added  laughing,  "  and  it  was  perhaps  lucky  I  was  with 
you.  Do  you  know,  dear,  that  since  that  event  occurred, 
and  it's  now  two  years  and  one  month  ago,  not  a  night  of 
my  life  has  passed  but  the  whole  scene  has  appeared  clearly 
and  vividly  before  me.  In  my  dreams  it  has  taken  different 
shapes.  I  have  started  up  in  a  cold  perspiration,  we  have 
missed  the  rock  and  are  being  dashed  headlong  into  the 
rocks  and  rapids  below.  At  other  times  I  have  waded 
ashore  on  an  easy  beach  of  shingle,  carrying  you  in  my 
arms  like  a  little  child ;  but  you,  dear,  you  have  always  been 
there,  the  same  as  you  were  that  day,  the  same  as  you  are 
this  day,  the  hope,  the  guiding  star  of  my  life.  Ah,  Sarah, 
there  was  a  time,  in  the  early  days  of  my  wanderings  in 
South  Africa,  when  I  feared  I  should  never  be  able  to  come 
back  to  the  old  country  and  claim  you.  I  cannot  describe 
to  you  how  miserable  and  depressed  it  made  me.  Com- 
rades used  to  laugh  at  me.  '  You're  in  love,  old  man,'  they 
used  to  say  ;  'turn  it  up,  it's  a  silly  game,'  and  so  on.  Yes, 
dear,  I  was  in  love,  they  were  right,  but  I  never  answered 
them." 

The  autumn  day  was  fast  fading  when  Charlie  and  Sarah 
slowly  retraced  their  steps  to  the  hotel.  They  got  the 
bicycle  from  the  stables,  and  with  a  parting  wave  of  the 
hand,  Sarah  rode  back  to  the  Castle. 

"  Sarah,"  said  Lord  Portobello  at  dinner,  "  I've  received 
a  letter  from  John  Graham  this  morning,  saying  he  has 
taken  a  house  at  Newmarket  for  the  races  next  week,  and 
asking  us  to  go  and  stay  with  him.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
capital  thing  to  do ;  you  see  it  would  giye  the  servants  time 
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to  get  into  Portman  Square  and  have  things  ready  for  us 
at  the  end  of  the  week." 

Let  us  here  explain  that  Lord  Portobello  had  taken  a 
furnished  house  in  Portman  Square,  London,  for  the  winter, 
and  had  arranged  to  move  South  and  take  up  residence  at 
the  end  of  the  following  week.  "  I  should  dearly  like  to  see 
old  Newmarket  Heath  once  again,"  continued  her  father, 
"  before  my  race  is  run,  and  it's  many  a  long  day  since 
I've  been  there." 

"  I  think  it's  a  splendid  idea,"  answered  Sarah.  "  I've 
never  been  to  a  big  race  meeting  in  my  life,  only  little  hunt 
affairs,  and  I'm  dying  to  see  what  it's  like." 

It  was  soon  arranged  that  they  should  halt  somewhere  in 
the  Midlands  on  the  following  Monday  and  branch  off  to 
Newmarket. 

"  I  think  it  will  have  to  be  Grantham  or  Peterborough," 
said  Lord  Portobello,  "  but  I'll  look  it  out  in  the  morning." 

His  Lordship  was  particularly  cheery  after  arranging  this 
little  diversion,  and  the  "  after-dinner "  exuberance  which 
we  have  alluded  to  before  in  this  chapter,  and  which  comes 
not  necessarily  from  the  effects  of  wine,  had  decidedly 
settled  upon  him.  Escapes  of  his  youth,  coups  he  had  lost, 
coups  he  had  won,  the  great  Derby  of  '69,  when  he  had 
stood  to  win  a  heavy  stake  on  Pero  Gomez,  that  was  just 
beaten  by  Pretender — though  the  former  should  have  won, 
so  Lord  Portobello  always  contended — and  many  other 
memories  that  had  lain  dim  and  dormant  in  his  brain  for 
years,  rushed  through  it  now.  And  Sarah  was  mighty 
pleased  thereat.  It  boded  well  for  the  delicate  task  before 
her.  • 

After  dinner  they  adjourned  direct  to  the  smoking-room 
— when  alone,  they  rarely  sat  in  the  drawing-room  after 
dinner — coffee  had  been  cleared  away  and  Lord  Portobello 
was  half-way  through  his  cigar  and  in  fancy  riding  Pero 
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Gomez  like — well,  probably  like  the  way  a  certain  Prince's 
valet  rode  the  Derby  winner  in  one  of  our  contemporaries' 
novels.  What  a  pity  it  is  some  novelists  do  not  write  more 
fully  on  racing  matters ;  it  is  so  much  easier  to  depict  what 
actually  takes  place  than  to  have  to  rely  solely  on  the 
imagination. 

"Father,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  ''I'm  thinking  of  getting 
married." 

The  ghost-like  visions  of  Pretender  and  Pero  Gomez 
vanished  into  the  mist  of  the  past,  and  Lord  Portobello 
jumped  in  his  chair.  "Married  ! "  he  cried.  "Gracious 
goodness  !  what  do  you  mean,  Sarah  ?  Married !  "  he 
exclaimed  again.  "  Who  to  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Macyntire,"  replied  his  daughter  quietly. 

The  father  sank  back  in  his  chair,  and  for  a  long  time 
remained  silent.  "  Macyntire,"  he  thought,  "  George 
Macyntire."  Somehow,  now  that  the  idea  was  to  become 
realised,  he  did  not  like  the  outlook.  Certainly  with  his 
own  lips  he  had  told  the  young  man  to  plead  his  cause, 
and  promised  to  put  no  hindrance  in  the  way  should  his 
daughter  say  Yes,  but  there  was  something  about  the  man 
he  did  not  care  for.  What  it  was  he  could  hardly  have  ex- 
plained ;  had  he  been  a  horse  Lord  Portobello  would  have 
described  him  as  "  common,"  "  short  of  quality  " — and  then 
the  Earl  was  growing  old — and  now  the  blow  he  had  so  long 
expected,  and  which  he  knew  he  could  not  avert,  had  come 
upon  him — and  it  was  with  a  bitter  pang  that  he  realised  the 
fact  that  he  must  part  with  the  last  link  that  bound  him  to  the 
past,  that  recalled,  each  time  he  looked  upon  his  daughter, 
voices  and  figures  he  should  never  hear  or  see  again.  His 
head  fell  forward  on  to  his  breast,  and  Sarah,  standing 
silently  by  the  fire-place  waiting  for  his  word,  saw  a  tear 
fall  upon  his  knee. 

Instantly  she  was  by  his  side. 
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"Father,  father,  I  didn't  mean  to  cause  you  pain.  I'm'so 
sorry  if  I  have." 

The  old  man  raised  himself,  and  putting  his  hand  on  her 
head,  he  looked  her  steadily  in  the  face  through  his  tear- 
dimmed  eyes.  "  Sarah,  pity  an  old  man's  weakness  ;  re- 
member, my  dear  child,  you  are  looking  forward  with 
buoyant  spirits,  with  tingling  pulse,  to  a  future  of  bright- 
ness and  gaiety,  and  God  grant  that  it  may  be  so,  but  I 
have  only  a  long,  long  past  to  gaze  at,  and  nearly  all  the 
actors  who  originally  played  in  the  drama  of  Life  with  me 
have  retired  behind  the  wings  for  ever.  It  is  a  sad  thing, 
Sarah,  when  it  is  announced  to  you  that  the  last  tie  that 
reminds  you  of  home,  that  recalls  the  features,  and  brings 
back  the  sound  of  voices  you  will  never  hear  again,  is  about 
to  be  taken  from  you — — " 

"  But,  father,"  interrupted  Sarah,  "  it  need  not  be  so.  I 
need  not  leave  you  anyhow  entirely.  Couldn't  we  live  with 
you  ?  " 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  her  father  softly,  "  when  you  are 
married  to  George  Macyntire " 

It  was  Sarah's  turn  to  start.  "  I  never  said  I  was  going 
to  marry  George  Macyntire,"  she  cried.  "  I  hate  the  little 
beast ! " 

"  Well,"  said  her  father,  rising  and  pacing  the  floor,  "  I 
suppose  I'm  going  mad. " 

But  by  this  time  Sarah  had  seen  how  the  mistake  had 
arisen.  "Father,"  she  said,  "it's  my  fault.  I  ought  to 
have  explained  more  clearly.  The  man  I  wish  to  marry  is 
Charles  Macyntire,  who,  you  will  remember,  went  to  South 
Africa  two  years  ago." 

Lord  Portobello  re-seated  himself,  and  a  look  of  aston- 
ishment showed  itself  in  the  expression  of  his  face. 
"Why,"  thought  he,  "Sarah's  hardly  ever  seen  the  lad." 
Anon  he  said  gravely,  "  My  dear  Sarah,  I  don't  know  what 
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you  know  of  Charles  Macyntire,  but  he  hasn't  got  two  shillings 
to  jingle  together,  and  the  income  I  could  afford  to  allow 
you,  would  be  insufficient  to  keep  you  as  I  think  you  would 
like  to  be  kept,  or,  anyhow,  as  I  should  wish  to  see  you ; 
and  when  you  have  to  deny  yourself  things  you  have  all 
your  life  been  accustomed  to,  marriage  becomes  an  irksome 
affair." 

Sarah  allowed  her  father  to  finish  speaking,  and  then  she 
told  him  of  the  accident  in  the  Green  Bank  Pool. 
"  Father,"  she  continued,  "  you  spoke  just  now  of  the 
sadness  of  parting  with  ties  that  reminded  you  of  the  past ; 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Charlie  Macyntire,  I  should  have 
been  in  that  list  two  years  ago."  And  then  she  told  him 
Charlie  had  been  successful  in  selling  some  claims  to  a 
syndicate,  for  which  he  had  received  thirty  thousand  pounds 
in  hard  cash,  and  seventy  thousand  pounds  in  shares. 
When  she  had  ceased  speaking,  she  had  put  her  hand  on 
her  father's  shoulder.  "  Father,  is  it  Yes  ?  " 

"  Sarah,"  he  said,  "  it  is  not  for  me,  at  my  time  of  life,  to 
wound  the  feelings,  or  obstruct  the  footway  of  those  who 
are  following  me.  Are  you  sure,  though,  you  know  enough 
of  young  Macyntire,  and  are  you  sure  you  are  really 
attached  to  him  ?  Remember,  a  marriage  made  in  haste 
may  end  in  misery." 

"  Father,  I  gave  my  hand  and  heart  to  Charlie  Macyntire 
the  evening  he  saved  my  life.  I  have  waited  two  years ;  I 
have  seen  him  again ;  he  has  not  altered  in  his  devotion  for 
me,  nor  have  I  in  my  love  for  him." 

The  old  man  rose  and  gently  kissed  her  forehead. 
"  Yes,  Sarah,  and  may  you  be  very,  very  happy." 

Sarah  threw  her  arms  round  her  father's  neck,  and 
kissed  him  as  she  had  not  kissed  him  since  she  was  a 
child. 

"  I'm  glad,  after  all,  it  wasn't   George,"   mused  Lord 
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Portobello,  as  he  prepared  for  bed,  "  and  that  Charlie  used 
to  be  a  very  nice,  gentlemanly  lad." 

At  the  same  moment,   Sarah,   before  undressing,  was 
scribbling  a  note : 

"  DEAREST  CHARLIE, — 

"  Father  behaved  like  an  angel.     Come  round  at 
once  and  see  him  and  "  SARAH." 

When  they  called  her  next  morning,  she  told  the  maid  to 
send  it  to  the  hotel  immediately. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

"You  had  better  read  this  note,  Hetley,"  said  John 
Graham,  handing  him  the  letter  George  Macyntire  had 
written  that  morning  in  his  rooms,  authorising  John  to  act 
for  him. 

Without  a  word  the  trainer  took  it  and  read  it,  and  a 
dark  shadow  passed  across  his  face.  "  If  Mr.  Macyntire  is 
dissatisfied  with  me,  he  had  much  better  say  so  at  once," 
he  said,  after  perusing  it.  "  With  all  due  deference  to  you, 
sir,  I  fail  to  see  what  good  can  come  of  my  talking  to  you, 
or  you  to  me ;  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth." 

"  Quite  true,  Hetley,"  replied  John,  "  but  there  are  some 
complications  connected  with  a  horse  you  are  training  for 
Mr.  Macyntire  that  are  unknown  to  you,  that  were  un- 
known to  anyone  but  myself,  till  I  told  Mr.  Macyntire  this 
morning,  and  that  is  the  reason  he  asked  me  to  act  for  him, 
and  run  down  and  see  you.  Your  professional  abilities  are 
not  questioned  by  Macyntire,  or  anyone  else;  but  I 
am  possessed  of  information  that  will  probably  open  your 
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eyes  considerably  when  you  hear  it.  But  first  of  all,  as  our 
interview  may  be  a  lengthy  one,  may  I  ask  if  you  can  send 
me  in  to  Marlborough  some  time  this  evening,  as  it  will  be 
too  late  for  me  to  return  to  Swindon  to-night  ?  " 

Hetley  was  rather  pleased  with  Graham's  preliminary 
observations,  and  the  tone  of  his  voice  was  soothing  and 
satisfactory.  "  Why  not  stay  here,  sir  ?  I  can  put  you  up, 
with  pleasure." 

Graham  thanked  him,  and  having  sent  a  message  to  the 
driver  of  the  dog-cart  to  return  for  him  the  following 
afternoon,  Sunday,  at  two  o'clock,  they  resumed  their  seats 
in  the  parlour. 

"  It  is,"  began  John,  "  by  a  curious  combination  of  odd 
chances  that  I  have  become  possessed  of  certain  particu- 
lars, which  I  am  about  to  divulge  to  you.  But  I  would 
have  you  remember  that  I  have  never  for  a  moment  en- 
deavoured to  pry  into  your  affairs.  I  want  you  to  bear 
this  in  mind,  as  you  will  probably  wonder  how  I  know 
what  I  think  I  do  know."  Hetley  nodded.  "  You  have  a 
horse  here,  called  Killarney,  that  was  out  of  form  all 
through  the  early  part  of  the  year."  Hetley  reddened,  and 
looked  keenly  at  Graham,  but  John's  face  was  calm  and 
collected,  and  his  eyes  were  on  the  ceiling.  "About  two 
months  ago,  the  horse  showed  signs  of  returning  to  his  old 
form,  which,  as  a  two-year  old,  was  particularly  good,  and  a 
month  ago  you  tried  him.  You  asked  him  to  do  a  big 
thing,  but  he  did  it  easily ;  and  Tom  Bevill,  who  rode  him, 
concluded,  with  you,  that  the  Cambridgeshire  was  in  your 
pocket."  Hetley's  face  was  scarlet,  but  John  had  never 
taken  his  eyes  from  the  ceiling,  and  was  meditatively 
stroking  his  chin.  "  No  one  knew  anything  of  that  trial," 
he  continued,  "and  you  decided,  with  Bevill,  to  have 
another  trial  at  a  convenient  time  before  the  race,  a  trial 
that  Bevill  describes  as  a  bogus  one,  in  which  the  horse 
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would  be  beaten,  and  get  knocked  out  in  the  market. 
That  trial  was  known  to  everyone.  It  took  place  yesterday 
morning,  and  the  natural  consequence  was,  the  position  of 
Killarney  became  at  once  very  shaky." 

Hetley  was  very  uncomfortable.  This  man  knew  too 
much — who  could  have  told  him  ?  Someone  must  have 
rounded  on  him ;  no  one,  however,  but  Tom  Bevill  knew  all 
this,  and  it  was  impossible  he  could  have  given  himself  away. 
Anyhow,  he  wished  he  had  not  asked  Graham  to  stay  the 
night ;  he  would  not  be  able  to  look  him  in  the  face. 

"What  you  intended  to  do,"  continued  Graham,  "or 
rather,  what  Bevill  intended  to  do,  was  to  start  backing  the 
horse  next  Monday,  when  he  would  be  at  a  knocked-out 
price,  and  back  him  down  to  a  short  one.  So  far  your 
plans  were  well  laid,  and  don't  think,  Hetley,  that  I  am 
blaming  you  in  any  way.  You  had  told  your  employer  that 
the  horse  had  come  back  to  form,  and  advised  him  to  back 
him — what  more  could  you  do  ?  What  more  could  you  be 
expected  to  do  ?  " 

For  the  first  time  John's  eyes  fell  from  the  ceiling  and 
rested  on  Hetley.  John  did  not  wish  to  ruffle  Hetley ;  it 
was  necessary  to  show  him  that  he  knew  everything,  and 
having  done  so,  to  persuade  him  to  act  in  unison  with 
him.  Hetley  felt  somewhat  relieved  at  this  last  remark. 
A  double-dealing  rascal  is  never  really  an  intelligent  man. 
When  he  thinks  he  is  making  clever  hits,  he  is  merely 
sewing  his  own  winding-sheet,  and  he  is  fond  of  flattery 
and  the  adulation  of  other  cunning  rogues.  "  Mr.  Graham 
evidently  saw  nothing  very  reprehensible  in  his  pro- 
ceedings," Hetley  thought. 

"  And  now  comes  the  part  that  will  surprise  you,"  re- 
sumed John.  "  It  does  not  matter  what  you  have  in  hand 
or  how  you  produce  your  horse  at  the  post,  you  have  no 
chance  of  winning  the  Cambridgeshire." 
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Hetley  started.  This  man,  who  knew  so  much,  who 
knew  all  that  had  happened,  surely  knew  the  future  or  had 
some  inkling. 

John  paused. 

"  You  appear  to  know  a  great  deal,  sir,  but  I  haven't 
the  ghost  of  an  idea  what  you're  driving  at,"  said  Hetley. 

"  Simply  what  I  have  just  stated,"  answered  John,  "  you 
cannot  win  the  race  except "  again  he  paused. 

"  Except  what,  sir  ?  " 

"  Except  you  choose  to  be  guided  by  me." 

"  Those  are  Mr.  Macyntire's  orders,  sir,"  said  Hetley ; 
"  and  I  am  sure  if  you  know  of  any  plot  to  prevent  my 
horse  winning,  I'll  gladly  be  guided  by  you,  and  much 
obliged  to  you  for  warning  me." 

"  I  do  know  of  a  plot,"  answered  the  other  quietly. 
"  You  want  to  win  this  race,  Hetley.  Now,  if  you  promise 
to  act  as  I  suggest,  and  do  nothing  hastily  or  without  con- 
sulting me,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  know,  and  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  7  want  you  to  win  the  race." 

Graham's  quiet  manner  and  knowledge  of  facts  had 
deeply  impressed  him.  He  was  very  anxious  to  win ; 
visions  of  affluence  had  been  passing  before  him  ever  since 
that  trial,  and  the  golden  grapes  had  seemed  to  be  almost 
within  plucking  distance,  and  probably  here  was  the  man 
who  held  the  key  to  the  mystery  which  surrounded  the 
name  of  the  horse  at  Sandown  and  which  Tommy  Earl 
could  not  explain.  He  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  said  at  length,  "I  will  promise  to  be 
guided  by  you  and  do  as  you  suggest." 

"Right,"  replied  John,  "then  I  beg  to  tell  you  that 
Tom  Bevill  means  to  pull  your  horse." 

"  W-h-a-t  ?  "  shouted  Hetley,  leaping  from  his  chair. 

Graham  had  also  risen,  and  was  standing  against  the 
door  with  his  arms  folded.  "It's  not  true,  it  can't  be 
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true.    Tom  daren't  do  it  to  me;  no,  you  must  be  mis- 
taken." 

"Hadn't  you  better  listen,  Hetley,"  suggested  John, 
"  while  I  prove  it  to  you  ?  The  Brothers  Bevill  dined  last 
night  at  the  Cafe*  Royal,  and  a  man  that  I  employed  fol- 
lowed them  there  and  dined  at  the  next  table.  He  pre- 
tended to  be  stone  deaf,  and  learnt  from  the  brothers' 
conversation,  that  Joe  Bevill  had  taken  a  big  bet  about 
his  mount  in  the  race,  Emperor,  that,  with  Killarney  out 
of  the  way,  they  were  sure  of  winning.  He  offered  his 
brother  half  the  bet,  which  eventually  Tom  accepted. 
About  ii  p.m.  they  drove  to  a  house  in  Marlborough 
Road.  Read  that,"  he  passed  a  morning  paper  to  Hetley, 
who  read : 

"  Curious  burglary  in  Marlborough  Road,  St.  John's 
Wood. 

"The  house  in  Marlborough  Read  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Vane  was  last  night  the  scene  of  a  peculiar  burglary,  inas- 
much as  the  house  was  deliberately  and  cleverly  entered, 
but  the  thief  or  thieves  left  without  taking  anything.  It  is 
supposed  they  must  have  been  alarmed,  etc." 

"Do  you  know  that  house?"  asked  John. 

"Yes,  sir,  very  well." 

"A  man  in  my  employment  committed  that  burglary 
with  the  object  of  listening,  if  possible,  to  the  conversation 
of  the  Bevills,  and  luckily  he  distinctly  overheard  Tom 
tell  a  woman  he  called  Ada  somebody,  that  he  was  not 
going  to  back  Killarney,  as  he  and  Joe  had  concluded 
Emperor  must  beat  him — in  fact,  he  admitted  he  meant 
pulling  your  horse." 

"  Great  Scott ! "  ejaculated  Hetley. 

"One  moment,  please,"  said  Graham;  "my  man  did 
not  know  there  was  a  horse  called  Emperor  in  existence, 
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and  personally  I   am  convinced  that  every  word  I  have 
told  you  is  correct." 

Hetley  gazed  at  the  carpet  in  blank  amazement.     "  I'll 
never  believe  in  mortal  man  again,"  he  cried. 
"  You  had  better  believe  in  me,  Hetley." 
"  Well,  yes,  sir,  I'll  believe  in  you,  I  must,  and  I'll  do  what 
you  like;"  but  he  spoke  in  a  dreamy  manner,  his  thoughts 
were  elsewhere. 

"Now  then,"  said  Graham,  "sit  down,  I  must  administer 
the  antidote." 

For  a  long  time  Hetley  hardly  appeared  to  listen,  but 
gradually  John's  assuring  words  had  their  effect,  and  the 
trainer  began  to  follow  him  keenly. 

"  You  mustn't,"  said  John,  towards  the  close  of  their 
conversation,  "  let  Tom  Bevill  have  the  slightest  suspicion 
you  suspect  him.  Write  to  him  in  a  friendly  way  and  let 
us  pay  them  back  in  their  own  coin.  The  final  scene  you 
cm  leave  to  me,  and  all  the  blame  you  can  put  on  my 
shoulders.  I  can  bear  it,"  he  added,  with  a  short  laugh. 
"  Now,  you  will  want  to  know  who  it  was  kept  backing 
Killarney  yesterday.  You  needn't  look  beyond  this  room. 

I  put  a  man  in  I  could  trust  to  back " 

"  Hobson,  sir  ?  "  asked  Hetley. 

"Yes,"  said  John,  "and  I  backed  him  also  wherever  I 
got  a  chance.  I  have  now  four  or  five  hundred  on,  and 
you  can  have  any  part  of  my  bets  you  like  ;  they  average 
twenty-five  to  one.  Think  it  over,  and  tell  me  what  you 
want,  but  I  must  stipulate  that  I  am  allowed  to  do  the  rest 
of  the  commission  and  that  you  maintain  strict  secrecy. 
Do  you  agree  to  this  ?  " 

"There's  only  one  person  I  should  like  to  tell,"  said 
Iletley.  "  He  has  always  acted  very  fairly  to  me,  and  he 
wouldn't  have  more  than  a  pony  on."  It  was  Tommy 
Earl  he  was  thinking  of. 
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"All  right,"  replied  John,  "let  me  put  him  down  twenty- 
five  ponies,  and  you  can  tell  him  the  strength  of  it  the 
Monday  before  the  race." 

"  Very  well,  sir,  that  will  do,  and  I  will  think  over  what 
I  will  stand  with  you,  but  you  won't  tell  Mr.  Macyntire  or 
anyone  if  it's  a  biggish  lump,  as  I  may  never  have  as  good 
a  chance  again — on  paper,"  he  added  somewhat  disap- 
pointedly, "  but  I  do  wish  the  lad  had  more  experience." 
Hetley  was  very  friendly  now.  "  It's  time  for  stables,  sir," 
he  said,  looking  at  his  watch,  "  will  you  come  round  and 
see  the  horses  ?  " 

John  gladly  assented,  for  what  creature  is  so  beautiful 
in  the  world  as  a  shapely  thoroughbred  horse? — at  least  so 
thought  John,  and  so  think  we.  From  box  to  box  they 
sauntered,  Hetley  going  up  to  each  horse,  passing  his  hand 
down  suspicious  legs  or  feeling  the  muscle  on  improving 
necks,  while  the  lads  doing  the  horses  stood  mute  and 
immovable,  and  never  even  glanced  at  John  when  he  en- 
tered. Mr.  Hetley  did  not  allow  much  freedom  of  tongue 
to  go  on  among  his  boys  evidently. 

"  I  think  this  will  make  a  nice  horse,  sir,"  said  Hetley, 
as  they  entered  the  box  of  a  dark  brown  two-year-old. 
"  He's  a  bit  big  and  backward,  but  he's  a  grand  goer.  I 
got  him  in  an  odd  way.  I  trained  a  few  horses  last  year 
for  a  young  chap,  and  I  think  he  got  broke  in  the  City 
or  somewhere;  anyhow  the  horses  were  sold,  but  when  I 
presented  my  training  account,  I  couldn't  get  the  money. 
Well,  the  only  thing  left  of  his  here  was  this  colt,  which 
was  then  a  yearling.  He  had  bought  him  at  the  Doncaster 
sales  for  a  biggish  price,  and  as  there  was  nothing  else 
for  me  to  stick  to,  I  stuck -to  the  colt.  I  suppose  you 
wouldn't  buy  him,  sir?"  he  said  smilingly  to  Graham. 
"  You  should  have  him  a  bargain  if  you  let  him  stay  here  for 
me  to  train." 
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"  What  do  you  want  for  him  ?  "  asked  John. 

"  Oh,  I've  not  thought  of  a  price.  Come  down,  sir,  one 
day  after  next  week."  Hetley  winked,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  Let  us  see  what  that  does  for  us." 

"  All  right,"  said  John,  "  I'll  think  it  over." 

Anon  they  reached  Killarney's  box.  John  knew  it  was 
Killarney's,  because  the  lad  with  the  horse  was  Sandy 
McNab. 

Sandy  brought  his  forefinger  to  the  brim  of  his  cap  as 
the  two  men  entered,  but  beyond  that  never  even  looked 
in  their  direction. 

"  There  he  is,  sir,"  said  Hetley,  "  and  as  fit  as  a  flea,  but 
you'll  see  him  out  to-morrow." 

He  walked  up  to  the  horse,  and  patted  his  neck ;  as  he 
did  so  a  quick  glance  of  recognition  passed  between 
Graham  and  the  boy,  and  there  was  the  faint  shadow  of  a 
smile  on  John's  face  when  Hetley  turned  round.  If  Hetley 
had  opened  the  door  of  the  box  after  closing  it,  he  would 
have  been  astonished  to  see  Sandy  executing  a  few  steps  of 
a  Scotch  reel,  and  he  might  have  heard  him  remark  audibly, 
"  He's  got  yon  loon,  Bevill,  by  the  lug,  I  ken  fine  by  the 
way  they're  actin'." 

It  was  past  eight  when  they  got  back  to  the  house. 

"  Dinner  will  be  ready,  sir,  in  five  minutes." 

"  Thank  Heaven  !  "  said  Graham.  "  I'm  as  hungry  as  a 
hunter." 

"  I  can  only  send  him  a  half  speed,  sir,"  said  Hetley, 
early  the  following  morning.  "  It's  too  near  the  day 
of  the  race  to  gallop  him,  but  I'll  send  Pat  O'Hara  and 
Cheroot  along  with  him,  and  you'll  be  able  to  see  how  be 
moves." 

The  two  men  were  trudging  up  that  path  to  the  downs 
that  we  trudged  up  once  before,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
narrative.  The  string  of  horses  soon  overtook  them. 
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"  That's  him,  sir — fourth."  Hetley  pointed  to  a  beautiful, 
bright  chestnut,  his  neck  and  quarters  glowed  in  the  early 
morning  sun  like  burnished  gold — that  splendid  glint  of 
health  one  sees  in  the  tresses  of  a  girl — in  the  flash  of 
the  new- run  salmon  as  he  leaps  from  the  rolling  river,  a 
molten,  quivering  bar.  "  Here  they  come,  sir,  Killarney  is 
this  side,  nearest  us." 

Without  a  word,  but  with  deep  interest,  John  watched  the 
horse  approach  them  through  his  glasses. 

"By  Gad,  if  the  boy  let  him  go,  he'd  lose  them," 
muttered  Hetley.  "  See,  sir,"  he  exclaimed  aloud,  "  it  takes 
Sandy  all  his  time  to  hold  him  back." 

"  He  rides  him  well,"  remarked  Graham,  as  the  horse 
flashed  past,  Killarney  leading  by  about  a  length. 

"  Yes,  there's  no  doubt  about  that,  the  lad  rides  him 
well  enough ;  but  oh,  sir,  how  they  lose  their  heads  on 
a  racecourse,"  and  Hetley  turned  away  to  give  some  in- 
structions. 

John  walked  towards  Killarney,  and  it  was  noted  by 
the  lads,  with  great  astonishment,  that  his  conversation 
with  Sandy  McNab  was  very  long  and  animated.  It  was 
noted  too,  and  freely  discussed  afterwards,  that  Mr. 
Hetley  did  not  interfere,  nor  appear  to  object,  but  what 
surprised  them  most  of  all  was  that  on  their  return  from 
the  downs  the  trainer  spoke  to  Sandy  in  a  genial  tone 
such  as  he  had  never  been  known  to  use  to  a  lad 
before. 

John  had  bade  farewell  to  Hetley,  and  was  two  miles  on 
his  road  to  Swindon,  when  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs 
following  in  a  hand  canter  caused  him  to  look  back. 
"Pull  up,"  he  cried,  as  he  recognised  the  form  of  James 
Rich.  "  Walk  on  steadily,"  he  said  to  the  driver,  "  I'll  get 
out  and  speak  to  Mr.  Rich." 

"I  saw  you  on  the  downs  this  morning,  Mr.  Graham," 
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cried  Rich,  as  he  pulled  up,  "  and  thought  I'd  have  a  word 
with  you  before  you  departed." 

"  I  did  not  see  you,"  replied  John,  as  he  shook  his 
hand. 

"  Probably  not,"  and  Rich  smiled.  "  Now,  what's  the 
game,  sir  ?  There's  the  horse  right  enough,  and  as  fit  as 
hands  can  make  him,  and  he  can  win,  but  hang  me  if  I 
know  what  their  game  is.  I'm  fairly  puzzled  this  time." 

"  Jump  off  your  horse,  Rich,  and  walk  along  a  bit  of  the 
way  with  me.  I  think  I  can  put  you  straight." 

In  as  few  words  as  possible  John  told  him  what  he  knew. 

"  Well,"  said  Rich,  "  my  City  and  Suburban  discovery 
was  a  mole-hill  compared  with  the  mountain  you've  come 
across,  and  I  don't  think  you  could  have  acted  better." 
Rich  had  stopped ;  fumbling  in  his  inner  breast  pocket,  he 
produced  a  greasy  old  leather  pocket-book,  from  which  he 
extracted  three  ten-pound  notes.  These  he  handed  to 
Graham,  "  I'll  stand  this  with  you,  sir,"  he  said. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  take  ready,"  cried  John,  laughing. 

"  If  you  please,  sir ;  my  ideas  of  business  may  be  peculiar, 
but  I  prefer  to  stick  to  'em." 

"  All  right,"  said  John,  taking  the  notes,  "  write  it  down 
at  twenty-five  to  one.  I  have  some  on  at  that." 

"  And  if  anything  happens  down  here,  where  shall  I  wire 
you  ?  " 

"  After  Monday  afternoon,"  said  John,  "  communicate 
with  me  at  Grove  Lodge,  Newmarket." 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 

THE  Monday  of  the  Houghton  Meeting  arrived,  and  the  air 
that  was  breathed  by  the  racing  world  was  full  of  wild 
rumours  concerning  Killarney.  It  was  settling  day,  and  the 
sporting  clubs  were  full  of  men  who  meant  winning  or  losing 
large  sums  on  the  result  of  the  great  race  to  be  decided  on 
the  following  Wednesday.  It  was  noon,  and  the  billiard  table 
of  the  Victoria  Club  was  surrounded  by  bookmakers  and 
backers  busy  adjusting  the  accounts  of  the  previous  week. 
How  many  thousands — how  many  millions  have  changed 
hands  across  that  table  ?  If  the  spots  on  it  could  see,  the 
legs  walk,  and  the  pockets  speak,  what  strange  tales  could 
they  reveal — stories  without  end  of  how  the  poor  became 
affluent  and  the  rich  were  ruined. 

"  Twenty  fifties,  Killarney,"  said  a  layer,  pausing  in  the 
midst  of  his  business. 

"I'll  take  it,"  said  George  Hobson  from  across  the  table, 
"  twice  if  you  like." 

"  Twice,"  replied  the  bookmaker. 

George  took  two  thousand  to  two  hundred  more  from 
different  persons,  but  despite  all  the  money  that  went  on  the 
horse  it  could  not  keep  him  firm  in  the  market,  and  though 
the  bookmakers  were  silenced  for  the  moment,  the  disposi- 
tion to  lay  against  him  broke  out  shortly. 

It  was  a  quarter  to  two,  the  room  was  crowded,  some  of  the 
members  were  lunching  and  some  were  passing  notes  and 
money  to  and  fro,  when  George  looked  at  his  watch.  "  Gen- 
tlemen," he  called  aloud,  "  I  must  be  off — have  to  catch  a  train 
at  half-past  two."  For  a  few  moments  the  rustle  of  passing 
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notes  ceased,  likewise  the  clatter  of  forks,  and  every  eye  was 
turned  on  Hobson.  "  Before  doing  so,  I  want  to  back  a 
horse  called  Killarney.  Any  part  of  twenty  monkeys  I'll 
take."  It  was  curious  to  watch  the  different  expressions 
that  came  across  the  many  faces  that  watched  George.  A 
silence  fell  upon  the  room.  "  Are  you  all  done,  gentle- 
men? "  cried  George,  taking  his  overcoat  and  hat  and  pausing 
at  the  door;  but  there  came  no  answer,  and  that  afternoon 
the  tape  ticked  out  all  over  London — and  the  world,  for  the 
matter  of  that — "  10,000  to  500  Killarney  w."  That  little 
"w.,"  reader,  means,  as  you  probably  know,  "wanted,  not 
taken." 

Probably  not  for  twenty  years  had  there  been  such  heavy 
betting  on  a  race  as  there  was  on  this  year's  Cambridge- 
shire. All  the  best  handicap  horses  in  England  were 
entered,  the  second  and  third  in  the  Derby  were  running, 
and  the  first  and  second  in  the  Oaks.  To  make  matters 
more  open  and  complicated,  several  of  the  likely  candidates 
that  the  public  had  declared  for  and  backed  when  the 
weights  first  appeared  had  since  run  and  been  badly  beaten, 
and  their  chances  as  good  as  extinguished.  And  now  the 
Frenchmen,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  had  decided  to  send  over 
Alpha,  rumoured  to  be  the  best  horse  in  France,  and  there 
had  been  a  wild  rush  on  him  as  soon  as  the  news  was 
known. 

"  Here  you  are,  George,"  cried  the  voice  of  John  Graham, 
on  the  platform  at  St.  Pancras  Station  at  two-thirty  that 
afternoon.  "I've  got  a  compartment  reserved,  jump  in 
and  tell  us  the  news." 

On  their  journey  down  to  Newmarket  Hobson  showed 
John  the  bets  he  had  taken  about  Killarney,  and  a  long  list 
it  was. 

"  We  mustn't  go  to  get  broke  over  him,"  said  John  with  a 
smile,  as  he  glanced  at  the  book. 
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"  They're  backing  the  French  horse  for  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence  this  morning  in  the  club,  and  I  shouldn't  be  a 
bit  surprised  to  see  him  start  favourite,"  remarked  George. 
"  That's  one  we  must  hold  safe,"  replied  John.  "  Why,  he 
has  to  give  Killarney  three  stone  all  but  a  pound,  and  you 
needn't  look  at  his  form,  for  the  racehorse  was  never  yet 
born  that  could  give  Killarney  three  stone,  so  I'm  afraid 
France  will  pay  for  a  very  expensive  return  ticket  for  nothing 
— bar  accidents,"  he  added,  "  they  will  occur  in  the  best 
regulated  families." 

It  was  a  pleasant  little  house  John  had  taken  at  New- 
market for  the  week.  Grove  Lodge  was  situated  looking  upon 
a  small  square  some  two  minutes'  walk  from  the  post-office  in 
the  High  Street.  The  light  was  beginning  to  fade,  and  the 
autumn  leaves  from  the  trees  in  the  square  were  rustling 
across  the  roadway,  wan  emblems  of  another  season  of  the 
world's  history  that  had  passed  for  ever,  when  the  cab  drew 
up  at  the  door  and  two  men  alighted.  Johnson,  the  butler, 
and  Bob  had  arrived  in  the  morning. 

"  We  shall  have  the  place  all  to  ourselves,  George,  to-night. 
Lord  Portobello  and  my  cousin  can't  arrive  till  to-morrow." 
There  was  another  visitor  also  expected  on  the  morrow. 
Of  course  Sarah  had  wired  to  Graham  the  instant  she  got 
her  father's  consent  to  the  marriage,  and  their  plans  had 
been  formed  for  reaching  Newmarket,  asking  him  "  to  please 
find  a  bed  somewhere  in  the  town  for  Charlie  Macyntire," 
and  this  was  followed  by  the  longest  letter  Sarah  ever  wrote. 
There  being  luckily  room  in  the  house  John  had  taken,  it  is 
needless  to  say  it  gave  him  the  greatest  pleasure  to  put 
Charlie  up,  and  so  he  replied. 

Lord  Portobello  and  his  party,  travelling  by  the  night 
mail  on  Monday,  reached  Peterboro'  a  little  after  six,  where 
they  washed  and  breakfasted,  and  crossing  over  to  the  Great 
Eastern  Station  caught  the  Newmarket  "  special "  for  the 
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races,  and  perhaps  no  three  persons  who  went  racing  that 
day  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves  as  did  Sarah  and  her 
father  and  Charlie.  It  carried  Lord  Portobello  back  twenty 
years  of  his  life,  but  there  seemed  to  him  to  be  fifty  race- 
horses now  to  one  that  existed  in  his  day.  "Why,  the  High 
Street  was  alive  with  them.  It  reminded  me  more  of  droves 
of  sheep  coming  from  the  high  grounds  in  autumn  to  winter 
in  the  south,"  he  had  remarked  to  John  Graham,  and  he 
soon  found  old  friends  that  he  had  not  seen  for  many  a  long 
day,  men  who  had  stayed  on  amid  the  bustle  and  excite- 
ment after  he  had  decided  to  retire. 

Sarah  and  Charlie  were  in  rhapsodies  about  everything  ; 
John  had  got  them  tickets  for  the  stand,  and  they  were  in  that 
peculiarly  happy  position  that  occurs  about,  on  the  average, 
once  in  a  person's  life,  when  the  society  of  only  one  other 
person  is  in  the  least  bit  interesting  or  desirable.  They 
wandered  about  the  birdcage ;  Charlie  went  on  errands  to 
discover  which  horse  was  favourite  and  how  they  were 
betting. 

One  thing  there  is  about  Newmarket  which  is  not  to  be 
found  on  the  racecourses  round  London,  and  that  is,  you 
can  move  about  without  being  crushed  and  hustled  by  a 
mob.  Nearly  all  the  persons  who  attend  Newmarket  races 
are  what  the  world  terms  "  professionals  " — habitual  race- 
goers, owners,  trainers,  reporters,  ladies — oh,  yes ;  and  the 
smartest  in  the  land,  and  the  height  of  their  ambition  is  to 
be  considered  "  professionals  "  ;  they  carry  binoculars  and 
betting- books  and  vie  with  each  other  in  their  knowledge  of 
each  horse's  performances  ;  but  the  crowd  of  holiday  seekers 
is  not  there. 

They  had  returned  from  the  course,  and,  seated  in  an 
arm-chair,  Lord  Portobello  is  vehemently  describing  to 
George  Hobson  the  many  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
racing  since  he  retired  from  the  turf. 
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Sarah  and  Charlie  have  gone  out,  having  signified  their 
intention  of  strolling  round  the  town,  John  is  busy  writing 
a  letter,  when  the  door  is  thrown  open  and  the  butler 
announces,  "Mr.  Hetley." 

John  at  once  rises.    "  All  well,  Hetley  ?  " 

"  All  well,  sir.  The  horse  travelled  all  right ;  he  is  safe 
in  his  box,  and  here's  the  key,"  and  Mr.  Hetley  tapped  his 
coat  pocket. 

Lord  Portobello  rose  to  go.  "  No,  no,  uncle,  don't  go  ; 
there  are  no  secrets  to  be  discovered  now"  said  John. 

"None,  sir,  unless  you've  made  some  fresh  discoveries," 
answered  Hetley,  with  a  smile. 

John  briefly  introduced  his  uncle.  George  knew  the 
trainer  slightly  through  seeing  him  constantly  on  the  course. 

"I  thought,  sir,  you'd  like  to  know  the  horse  arrived 
safely,  and  so  I  came  round  as  soon  as  I  got  him  done  up 
to  tell  you.  By-the-bye,  sir,"  continued  Hetley,  "  I  sup- 
pose Tom  Bevill  must  ride  him  in  his  work  to-morrow 
morning  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  mused  John,  "  I  suppose  he  must.  Mr.  Macyn- 
tire  is  not  coming  till  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  trainer. 

"Can  you  manage  to  look  round  again  after  dinner?" 
asked  John.  "You  could  then  tell  us  any  news,  and  how 
the  horse  is,  and  meanwhile  I'll  think  whether  I  can  see 
any  way  out  of  it." 

Hetley  agreed  to.  "  I  say,  Mr.  Graham,"  he  added,  as 
he  was  leaving,  "whatever  happens,  win  or  lose,  I  shall 
bolt  after  the  race.  I  shall  leave  Sandy  to  bring  home  the 
horse,  and  perhaps  you'll  help  to  see  no  harm  comes  to  him, 
but  I'm  blest  if  I  think  my  life  will  be  safe  here  if  some 
of  those  boys  can  get  at  me." 

"  I'll  do  my  best,"  said  Graham,  "  and  tell  Sandy  to 
come  here  for  his  meals  and  anything  he  wants.  I 
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should  like  to  have  a  word  with  the  lad  this  evening, 
anyhow." 

Hetley  nodded. 

When  he  had  departed,  John  acquainted  his  uncle  with 
the  story  of  Killarney  in  connection  with  the  race  to  be 
decided  on  the  morrow,  and  the  plans  they  had  formed  to 
upset  Tom  Bevill's  little  game. 

"  Well,"  said  Lord  Portobello,  as  John  ceased  speaking, 
"  I  think  it's  as  well  that  I  did  retire  from  the  turf  twenty 
years  ago.  I  don't  think  I  should  stand  much  chance 
with  them  now-a-days." 

That  evening,  before  dinner,  John  called  Sarah  and 
Charlie  into  the  sitting-room.  Lord  Portobello  and 
Hobson  had  gone  to  dress.  He  told  Sarah  in  the  morn- 
ing that  they  were  backing  Killarney  and  fancied  his 
chance  tremendously,  but  had  said  little  to  Charlie  on  the 
subject,  not  having  had  much  chance,  though,  of  course. 
Sarah  had  repeated  all  she  could  gather.  "  Charlie,"  he 
said,  "  this  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  ever  advised  a 
young  man  to  bet,  but  you  ought  to  put  a  couple  of 
hundred  on  Killarney  to-morrow,  and  in  giving  you  that 
advice,  I  would  follow  it  with  this,  let  it  be,  if  not  the  first, 
the  last  bet  you  ever  make.  If  you  look  at  the  heads  of 
the  men  who  lean  over  the  rails  of  Tattersall's  ring,  you 
must  conclude  quickly  they  are  not  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  anything  away.  I  can't  tell  you  all  the  story 
now,  it  would  take  too  long,  but  you  shall  both  hear  it 
after  dinner." 

George  Hobson  that  night  was  particularly  quiet  and 
absent-minded,  but  the  others  made  up  for  it,  they  were  all 
in  high  spirits,  though  John  occasionally  grew  a  little  pre- 
occupied. Lord  Portobello  noticed  it  at  last.  "  I'm  afraid 
you  are  not  quite  yourself,  Mr.  Hobson." 

*'To  tell  you  the  truth,  Lord  Portobello,"  replied  George, 
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"  I've  backed  Killarney  for  a  great  lot  of  money  for  me, 
in  fact  I  am  going  for  the  coup  of  my  life,  and  my  nerves 
won't  stand  it  like  John  there;  besides,  it  means  a  lot 
to  me." 

"Well,  Mr.  Hobson,  I  do  most  sincerely  wish  you  suc- 
cess, and  I  should  dearly  like  to  see  those  scamps  out- 
witted." 

Hetley  had  been  in  and  reported  that  the  horse  had  fed 
up,  and  was  as  quiet  and  cosy  in  his  box  as  a  hen  on  her 
nest.  "  I've  seen  Parker,  who  trains  Emperor,  sir,"  he 
went  on,  turning  to  John,  "and  he's  awful  sweet  on  his 
horse ;  says  the  only  thing  he  fears  is  the  Frenchman.  I 
told  him  my  horse  was  well  and  that  I  thought  he  would 
win,  but  he  didn't  seem  to  take  much  interest  in  the 
matter.  Tom  Bevill  called  round  and  he  mentioned  how 
well  Emperor  went  this  morning  with  his  brother  up.  I 
don't  see  how  I  can  get  out  of  letting  him  ride  Killarney 
in  the  morning." 

"I  don't  either,"  said  John,  "and  I  don't  think  it 
matters  much.  To  take  him  off  would  cause  a  lot  of  sus- 
picion. No,  let  him  ride  him." 

"  You'll  come  out  and  see  him  canter,  sir  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Graham,  "  what  time  ?  " 

"  I'll  leave  the  stable  at  seven-fifteen,"  said  Hetley,  "and 
meet  you  about  seven-thirty  on  the  course." 

Before  retiring  for  the  night,  Charlie  spoke  to  Hobson. 
"  I  want  you  to  put  me  two  hundred  on  Killarney  to-mor- 
row, Hobson,"  he  whispered.  "  It  would  be  better  perhaps 
not  to  tell  Lord  Portobello,  he  might  think  I'm  in  the 
habit  of  doing  this  sort  of  thing." 

"All  right,"  replied  Hobson,  with  a  smile,  "I'll  do  it." 

They  were  early  astir  the  following  morning. 

"  Hello  !  "  cried  John,  as  Sarah  joined  them  in  the  break- 
fast room  at  seven  for  a  cup  of  tea,  "  that  Dunne  tartan 
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skirt  again.  Sarah,  you  really  ought  to  have  given  us  a 
show  in  Macyntire  tartan  to-day."  George  Macyntire's 
racing  colours  were  Macyntire  tartan  body,  yellow  sleeves 
and  cap. 

"You  wait,  Uncle  John,  this  isn't  my  racing  costume 
for  the  day." 

"  Oh,  I  see,  only  your  preliminary  canter  garments ;  but 
come  on,  it's  past  seven  o'clock." 

Lord  Portobello  was  not  with  them.  "No,"  said  he, 
when  John  asked  him  the  night  before  if  he  would  like  to 
get  up  and  see  the  horse  canter,  "  I  think  to-morrow  will 
have  plenty  of  excitement  in  store  for  me,  and  I  don't 
want  to  be  dead  tired  by  mid-day.  I'll  hear  all  about  it 
when  you  get  back  home,  and  come  and  see  him  saddled 
before  the  race."  Her  father  tried  to  dissuade  Sarah  from 
getting  up.  "You'll  have  a  long  day  as  it  is,  Sarah,"  he 
said,  but  that  young  lady  was  not  to  be  stalled  off. 

"  I  must  see  it  out  now,  father,"  she  replied,  "  and  Uncle 
John  will  look  after  me." 

John  rode  a  hack,  and  a  fly  had  been  ordered  for  the 
others.  "  Had  I  made  arrangements  sooner,  I  would  have 
had  a  hack  for  you,  Sarah,"  he  said ;  "  I'm  sorry,  but  there 
was  no  time." 

"I'm  all  right,  thanks,"  said  Sarah,  and  after  all,  carriage 
exercise  with  your  lover  is  pleasanter  than  jogging  on  a 
horse's  back,  anyhow  before  matrimony. 

They  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  horse,  Hetley  was 
awaiting  them,  while  round  and  round  was  being  led  a 
bright  chestnut  horse. 

"  Hope  we've  not  kept  you  waiting  ?  "  said  John,  as  they 
came  on  the  scene. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Hetley,  "  we've  only  just  arrived." 

Sandy,  who  was  leading  Killarney  round,  was  well 
known  to  both  Sarah  and  Charlie  Macyntire,  and  they  both 
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shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  a  habit  that  is  prevalent 
among  the  Scotch,  but  one  that  struck  Tom  Bevill,  who 
at  that  instant  walked  up,  as  peculiar.  Bevill  never 
raised  his  eyes,  he  touched  his  cap,  but  a  very  cold  nod 
from  Graham  was  the  only  sign  of  recognition  he  received 
from  the  party.  "  I  suppose  I'll  just  come  the  mile  at 
half-speed  ?  "  he  said,  turning  to  Hetley. 

"  That's  it,"  answered  the  trainer.  "  Sandy,  off  with  that 
quarter  sheet,"  and  in  another  moment  he  gave  Bevill  a 
leg  up. 

The  horse  jerked  at  his  bit  as  he  felt  Tom  Bevill  astride 
of  him,  and  an  agonised  look  passed  across  Sandy's  face. 
What  if  he  should  do  something  awful  to  the  horse  now  ! 
But  Sandy  need  not  have  feared — Bevill  could  not  afford  to 
ruin  his  prospects  by  any  deliberate  act  of  foul  play,  and,  to 
give  the  devil  his  due,  Tom  Bevill  was  a  fine  rider,  with 
good  hands. 

"  Here  he  comes,  sir,"  cried  Hetley,  a  few  minutes  later, 

as  the  chestnut  hove  in  sight.     Graham  was  sitting  on  his 

hack,  watching    the   horse  through  his  glasses.     With  his 

head  in  his  chest,  and  long   sweeping  strides,  the  horse 

•glided  past  them. 

"  What  a  mover  ! "  ejaculated  Sarah. 

"Like  the  way  your  lad  rides  him  better  nor  that, 
Mr.  Hetley,"  said  a  fresh  voice  beside  them.  They  all 
turned. 

"  What,  Rich  ?  "  said  John.  Hetley  had  turned  away — 
he  had  gone  to  look  after  his  horse,  and  Sandy  was  following 
with  the  quarter  sheet.  "  What  do  you  think  of  his  chance 
now,  Rich,  eh  ?  "  said  John. 

"  The  horse  has  improved,  sir.  He  never  was  the  horse 
before  that  he  is  to-day.  It's  the  biggest  certainty  in 
the  world,  unless  he's  knocked  down,  or  sommat  o'  that 
sort  happens," 

18 
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"Come  round  and  breakfast  at  eleven,"  sa':d  John  as  they 
prepared  to  depart. 

"Thank  you,  sir,  I  will  with  pleasure.  And  how  are  you, 
Mr.  Hobson  ?  Well,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Infernally  jumpy,"  whispered  George  in  his  ear.  "  I'm 
going  for  a  deal  more  than  I  ought  to  on  Killarney " 

"And  so  am  I,"  replied  Rich,  "and  so  would  a  lot  more 
if  they  knew  what  you  and  I  do." 

George  Macyntire  turned  up  for  breakfast,  but  he  was  too 
engrossed  in  the  event  about  to  be  decided  to  pay  much 
heed  to  Charlie.  He  did  not  know  even  he  was  staying  in 
the  house,  men  have  a  way  of  bobbing  in  and  out  of  houses 
at  race  meetings,  and  he  was  too  busy  to  enquire.  He  had  a 
long  and  earnest  conversation  with  John,  shook  hands  in  a 
style  that  appeared  to  be  very  awkward,  but  was  meant  to 
be  very  graceful,  with  Sarah,  hoped  Lord  Portobello  was 
very  well,  and  departed. 

Sarah  had  received  by  post  that  morning  a  quantity  of 
Macyntire  tartan  ribbon,  and  had  been  busy  all  the  morning, 
after  returning  from  the  course,  making  bows  with  some 
yellow  additions — Killarney's  colours — and  these  she  pre- 
sented to  everyone — Hetley,  Mr.  Rich,  and  the  whole 
household. 

When  they  reached  the  stand  on  the  course  at  last,  the 
mystery  attached  to  Killarney  seemed  denser  than  ever, 
but  there  were  few  liberties  being  taken  with  him. 
Somehow  the  shrewd  division  seemed  to  feel  there  were 
conflicting  elements  at  work,  and  ten  to  one  was  a  difficult 
price  to  obtain. 

"  Hang  me  if  I  can  make  it  out,"  muttered  Latham  to 
himself,  "  he  don't  go  like  a  stiff  'un,  and  I  must  take 
some  back,  and  pretty  quick,  too."  Thus  he  ruminated 
as  he  walked  into  Tattersall's  ring  on  the  Wednesday 
morning. 
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Many  eyes  besides  those  of  our  friends  had  watched 
Killarney  stride  along  in  the  early  morning,  and  deeply 
impressed  were  the  Newmarket  touts  at  the  way  he  moved. 
This,  combined  with  the  heavy  outlays  that  had  been  made 
against  him,  produced  a  strong  reaction  in  his  favour 
when  betting  on  the  Cambridgeshire  began  prior  to  the 
first  race,  added  to  which  all  those  associated  with  the  horse 
made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  they  thought  it  nearly  a 
certainty  for  him. 

"J  can't  make  it  out,"  muttered  Tom  Bevill  to  Joe, 
"  there's  something  wrong  somewhere." 

The  horses  had  gone  down  for  the  race  before  the 
Cambridgeshire,  and  the  clerk  of  the  scales  had  at  once 
begun  to  weigh  out  some  of  the  jockeys  engaged  in  the 
big  handicap.  Both  the.  brothers  Bevill  were  riding  in 
the  previous  race,  so  of  course  they  could  not  be  weighed 
out  till  later.  Only  one  lad  had  been  weighed  out  when 
Hetley  entered  the  weighing-room  with  a  saddle  on  his 
arm,  and  by  his  side  Sandy  McNab,  arrayed  in  yellow 
racing  cap  and  racing  boots,  but  a  long  coat  concealed  the 
tartan  jacket. 

"  I've  come  to  weigh  out  for  Killarney,"  said  Hetley  to  the 
clerk.  As  he  spoke  the  figures  of  Graham  and  Geor£e 
Macyntire  darkened  the  doorway. 

"  But  Tom  Bevill  is  down  to  ride  Killarney,"  said  the 
clerk. 

"  I've  changed  my  mind,"  said  George  Macyntire,  stepping 
forward,  "  this  lad  rides  my  horse." 

The  clerk  looked  at  his  watch,  it  wanted  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  to  the  big  race  yet.  "All  right,"  he  said. 
"  What  name  ?  " 

"A.  McNab,"  answered  Hetley,  and  so  Sandy  was 
weighed  out. 

Killarney  had  been  walking  round  the  birdcage,  followed 

iS* 
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by  Sarah  and  Charlie,  and  an  enquiring  little  mob,  but  just 
before  Sandy  went  to  get  weighed  out,  he  had  been  taken 
to  a  box  and  securely  locked  up  by  Hetley,  while  Charlie 
Macyntire  waited  by  the  door  with  "  Detective  "  Bob,  who 
had  got  away  for  the  day,  and  was  adorned  with  an  enormous 
bow  of  tartan  in  his  buttonhole ;  but  Bob  had  gone  one 
better,  and  he  wore  a  tartan  ribbon  roimd  his  black  pot  hat. 
They  had  been  asked  to  watch  the  door  by  Graham,  fearful 
lest  any  mishap  might  occur. 

Swiftly  the  news  went  round  that  Bevill  was  not  to  ride 
Killarney. 

"  Who  rides  him  ?  "  shouted  Latham  excitedly. 

"  A  stable  lad,  they  say,"  someone  answered. 

And  now  happened  a  curious  coincidence;  the  crack 
jockey  taken  off,  and  a  stable  lad  put  up,  instead  of 
weakening  the  horse's  position,  caused  him  to  come  with  a 
rush.  For  some  minutes  the  tumult  in  the  ring  was 
deafening.  Men  were  tumbling  over  one  another  to  back 
Killarney — principally  sharps  and  those  who  had  taken 
liberties  with  the  horse.  The  gentlemen  little  liked  the  look 
of  it ;  strange  stable  lads  never  find  favour  with  backers, 
because  of  their  lack  of  experience. 

Before  Tom  Bevill  returned  from  riding  in  the  race 
before  the  Cambridgeshire,  Killarney  had  passed  Emperor 
and  Alpha  in  the  quotations,  and  was  a  firm  first  favourite. 

"  Where's  Hetley  ?  "  demanded  Bevill  angrily,  having 
made  his  way  to  the  weighing-room,  but  Mr.  Hetley  had 
quickly  retired  with  Sandy  to  Killarney's  box,  and  he  did 
not  mean  to  come  out  of  it  till  the  horse  had  gone  down 
to  the  post.  Outside  the  box  stood  John  Graham  and  the 
owner. 

"Shall  I  hedge  any?  "  said  George  Hobson  nervously  to 
John.  "  They  take  five  to  one  about  him  now  ?  " 

"  Not  a  penny  for  me,  George." 
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"  I  shall  do  as  you  do  then,"  said  George. 

And  now  up  came  Tom  Bevill.  Straight  to  George 
Macyntire  he  walked,  and,  with  a  face  white  with  passion 
and  fear,  he  demanded  to  know  why  he  was  taken  off  his 
horse  at  the  last  moment. 

"  Ask  Mr.  Graham  there,"  said  Macyntire. 

Bevill  turned  to  John.  "What  does  this  mean,  sir?" 
he  asked. 

"  You  had  better  come  aside  where  people  cannot  hear 
what  I  have  to  say,"  said  John.  Reaching  a  quiet  corner 
away  from  the  horses  and  people,  John  stopped.  "You 
have  not  been  put  upon  Killarney  because  I  discovered  you 
intended  pulling  him." 

"  It's  a  d d  lie,"  hissed  the  jockey. 

"  Don't  address  me  like  that,"  said  Graham,  a  nasty,  hard 
look  coming  in  his  eyes.  "I  can  prove  it,  and  if  you 
speak  like  that  again,  I  will  prove  it,  and  you  know  what 
that  will  mean  to  you." 

"  I  say  it's  not  true,  that's  all,"  said  the  jockey. 

John  briefly  reminded  him  of  the  burglary  in  Marl- 
borough  Road.  "That  burglary  was  committed  by  a  man 
employed  by  me  to  listen  to  your  conversation,  for  we  had 
suspicions  you  meant  foul  play.  You  told  a  woman  called 
Ada  distinctly  you  were  going  for  Emperor,  and  intended 
pulling  Killarney.  I  have  no  time  for  more  now,  but  there 
are  other  things  I  could  tell  you  that  I  know  of  referring  to 
your  conduct  in  this  business.  But,  see  here,  if  you  choose 
to  keep  your  mouth  shut — you  can  easily  invent  some  excuse 
for  not  riding — I  am  willing  to  keep  mine  closed,  but  if  you 
make  a  scene,  the  Stewards  shall  know  what  I  know." 

John  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  back  to  Killarney's 
box,  while  the  jockey  slunk  away  without  another  word  and 
a  face  as  white  as  a  sheet. 

The  bell  was  ringing  when  John  reached  the  box,  around 
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which  a  group  of  persons  were  collected.  Pushing  his 
way  through  them  he  thumped  at  the  door,  and  was 
immediately  let  in.  Only  George  Macyntire  was  in  the 
box  beside  Hetley  ;  Sandy  was  already  up,  and  adjusting 
the  length  of  the  stirrup  leathers. 

"  Lead  him  out,  sir,"  said  Hetley,  who  was  as  nervous  as 
an  old  woman  on  a  windy  night.  "  I  won't  leave  the  box 
just  yet." 

"  Right,"  said  John.    "  Any  parting  injunctions  ?  " 

"  I've  told  him  to  come  right  away  when  he  finds  himself 
well  clear  of  the  crowd,  to  take  a  bit  of  a  pull  at  him,  but 
if  possible  never  to  let  them  catch  him.  He'll  stay  right 
home,  Sandy,  mind  that." 

"Aye,  aye,"  said  Sandy,  gathering  his  reins.  "Lead  on, 
sir." 

"  Good  luck,  Sandy,"  said  the  owner,  and  John  led  the 
chestnut  out. 

An  exclamation  of  surprise  rose  from  the  crowd  collected 
at  the  door  as  the  horse  strode  forth.  They  were  most  of 
them  good  judges  of  the  looks  of  a  horse  and  the  condition 
he  appeared  to  be  in,  and  one  and  all  agreed  he  was  the 
pick  of  the  lot. 

"  One  word,  Sandy,"  said  John,  as  they  emerged  from  the 
birdcage  on  to  the  course.  "  Some  of  these  jockeys  may  go 
for  you,  so,  for  God's  sake,  get  away  from  the  ruck,  and, 
above  all,  mind  Joe  Bevill.  Now,  good-bye,"  saying  which 
he  let  go  the  horse's  head. 

With  a  playful  pat  on  the  horse's  neck,  Sandy  let  the 
chestnut  have  his  head,  and  away  past  the  stands  he  swept 
with  easy  stride.  Thousands  of  eyes  rested  on  Killarney 
with  Sandy  up,  as  he  cantered  to  the  post.  "  It  appeared 
evident  the  lad  rode  him  beautifully,  and  the  long  dismal 
wail  that  went  up  from  Tattersall's  ring  as  the  horse  swept 
past,  will  echo  in  the  halls  of  Hades  till  the  end  of  time. 
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"  How  did  he  go  down  ?  "  said  Hetley  in  a  nervous 
voice  to  Tommy  Earl,  who  was  waiting  for  him  outside  the 
box. 

"Splendid,"  answered  Tommy,  "and  that  boy  sat  him 
like  an  old  hand." 

They  went  up  to  the  trainers'  stand,  and  from  as  obscure 
a  corner  as  he  could  find,  Hetley  silently  put  his  glasses  up 
to  watch  the  race. 

So  far  all  had  gone  well,  and  their  plans  had  succeeded 
beyond  their  expectations,  but  the  race  has  to  be  run,  and 
the  race  has  to  be  won  yet.  Let  us  see ! 

With  bad  luck  Sandy  drew  the  position  next  the  rails, 
and  glancing  round,  he  noticed  with  disappointment,  if  not 
alarm,  that  Joe  Bevill  was  next  to  him  but  one.  Now 
Sandy  had  never  ridden  a  winner  yet.  Twice  before  had 
Hetley  put  him  up,  but  the  long  prices  quoted  each  time 
against  his  mount  showed  it  was  little  fancied.  These  are 
anxious  moments  for  jockeys,  who  are  at  it  every  day  of 
their  lives,  when  the  starter's  flag  waves  before  them  and 
his  voice  calls  to  them  to  "keep  back"  or  "come  forward." 
There  was  one  break  away,  but  Sandy  pulled  his  horse  up 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  starting-post  and  jogged 
quietly  back,  his  horse  not  being  in  the  least  upset. 

"  They're  off !  "  went  forth  from  a  thousand  throats,  and 
the  hoarse  hum  of  voices  fell  instantly  to  an  almost  death- 
like stillness. 

It  was  from  several  different  points  of  vantage  that  the 
great  race  was  viewed  by  the  characters  connected  with  our 
story.  We  cannot  stand  by  all  of  them  at  once.  Let  us 
wait,  then,  by  Hetley  and  Earl.  For  many  seconds  neither 
spoke,  but  gazed  through  their  glasses  at  the  dim  line  of 
gaudy  colours  in  the  distance. 

But  now,  as  they  came  nearer,  Earl  cried,  "  That's  him 
next  the  rails,  leading." 
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Oh,  Sandy,  Sandy,  had  you  but  conic  away  then  another 
length,  and  your  horse  could  have  done  it  with  the  greatest 
ease,  you  could  have  won  the  race  hands  down  by  half  St. 
James'  Street.  But  here  Sandy,  thinking,  as  he  said  after- 
wards, that  he  had  them  all  settled,  took  a  "  steadier "  at 
his  horse.  Joe  Bevill,  a  length  behind  him  on  his  left,  and 
watching  him  with  clenched  teeth  and  an  expression  that 
would  have  scared  the  devil,  saw  it.  Riding  his  horse  all 
he  could,  he  came  hand  over  hand  upon  Sandy,  and,  before 
the  latter  could  set  his  horse  going  again,  he  had  caught 
him  and  penned  him  to  the  rails. 

"  Pull  out,"  shouted  Sandy ;  but  Bevill  did  not  move. 

"  If  I  can't  win,  I'm  d d  if  you  do,"  he  muttered  to 

himself. 

Hetley's  hand  trembled,  and  he  nearly  dropped  his 
glasses.  "  They'll  never  let  him  through  now,"  he  muttered 
in  a  forlorn  voice. 

They  were  a  long  way  past  the  bushes,  and  about  a 
furlong  from  home,  Emperor  and  Killarney  out  by  them- 
selves on  the  rails,  and  it  was  evident  to  all  that  the  rider 
of  the  first-named  would  never  let  Killarney  through — and 
why  should  he  ? — he  was  within  his  rights.  But  now  a  hoarse 
cry  arose.  "  What  price  Alpha  ?  " 

A  hundred  yards  from  the  winning  post  the  Frenchman 
challenged  and  came  up  stride  after  stride  upon  Emperor. 
Joe  Bevill  saw  a  shadow  creep  up  on  his  left ;  in  a  second 
he  realised  the  situation,  and  set  to  ride  his  horse  home. 
As  he  raised  his  whip  his  horse  swerved  slightly  to  the  left. 
Sandy  saw  his  last — his  only  chance.  One  stroke  of 
the  whip  and  Killarney,  full  of  running,  bounded  through 
on  the  inside.  He  caught  and  passed  Emperor.  The 
jockey  of  Alpha  is  hard  at  work,  and  three  lengths  from 
the  winning  post  is  half  a  length  in  front ;  but  he  is  stopping 
fast  and  Killarney  is  going  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow. 
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Amidst  a  scene  of  excitement  that  may  be  rarely  witnessed, 
the  horses  flashed  past  the  post. 

"  What's  won  ?"  said  Hetley,  turning  to  Earl,  his  face 
deathly  pale. 

Earl  shook  his  head;  he  was  gazing  for  the  judge's 
number.  But  the  next  second  a  yell  escaped  him,  and  he 
seized  Hetley's  hand,  which  he  shook  so  violently  that  the 
other  did  drop  his  glasses  this  time. 

Yes,  Killarney  had  won  by  a  head. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

HETLEY  had  disappeared  after  the  race,  fearing  that  Tom 
Bevill  might  "go"  for  him  with  a  band  of  roughs;  but 
though  many  questions  were  asked  as  to  why  he  was  taken 
off  the  horse,  some  flimsy  excuse  was  circulated  about  a 
row  he  had  had  with  the  owner,  and  no  more  notice  was 
taken  of  it  at  the  time. 

John  Graham  walked  back  to  the  town  with  Sandy  and 
another  lad  who  had  been  left  to  help  with  the  horse. 

"  Well,  Sandy,  you  won  ?  "  said  John,  as  they  followed 
behind  Killarney. 

But  the  lad  did  not  answer ;  he  realised  now  the  pull  in 
the  weights  he  had  had  in  hand,  and  how  nearly  he  had 
lost  the  race  through  over-confidence.  At  length  he  spoke. 
"  If  ever  I  hae  a  chance  at  yon  Joe  Bevill,  I'll  smash  him 
o'er  the  rails,  as  sure  as  my  name's  McNab.  He  had  his 
off-spur  in  my  horse's  chest  all  the  way  up  the  straight — ye 
can  see  the  mark  for  ye'sel'." 

"  Gently,  gently,  Sandy,"  said  John.  "  Ride  straight 
and  fair,  and  there's  a  fortune  before  you.  Leave  such  men 
as  the  Bevills  to  go  their  own  crooked  line — a  line  that 
will  assuredly  eventually  lead  them  to  disgrace ;  they  will 
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smash  themselves  over  the  rails  without  your  assistance. 
You  have  won,  which  is  the  great  thing,  and  you  cannot 
expect  the  experience  of  years  to  be  gotten  in  a  moment ; 
and  don't  imagine,  my  lad,"  he  continued,  putting  his  hand 
kindly  on  his  shoulder,  "  that  your  success  to-day  will  be 
forgotten.  Several  of  us  are  large  winners  by  it,  and  you 
will  receive  a  handsome  present — that  I  am  sure  of." 

Sandy  looked  up.  He  thought  his  performance  would 
have  appeared  discreditable,  if  not  disgraceful.  "  Thank 
ye,  Mr.  Graham,  for  yer  kind  words,"  he  said. 

"  Most  likely,"  continued  John,  "  some  of  us  will  have 
some  horses  with  Hetley  in  the  future ;  he  has  learnt  a 
lesson,  I  fancy,  and  is  at  all  events  free  of  the  Beviils'  in- 
fluence, and  I  am  certain  there  is  plenty  of  riding  in  store 
for  you  if  you  just  keep  your  head  level." 

It  was  a  convivial  party  that  assembled  at  dinner  that 
evening  at  Grove  Lodge.  George  Hobson  only  was  still 
silent  and  abstracted — it  was  the  calm  after  the  great  storm. 
That  wolf,  whose  name  is  Want,  that  had  glared  at  him  so 
often  in  the  night-time  within  the  last  few  years,  was  driven 
off  for  ever  now,  with  anything  like  caution  on  his  part ; 
but  though  he  spoke  little,  his  smile  and  demeanour 
showed  that  he  appreciated  the  gaiety  that  was  passing 
around  him.  Lord  Portobello  was  particularly  affable ; 
never  had  Sarah  seen  her  father  so  full  of  anecdote  and 
"  go."  He  related  racing  tales  of  olden  days,  and  of  men 
who  had  long  since  been  lain  to  rest  beneath  that  turf  the 
name  of  which  bespoke  their  peculiar  hobby. 

Towards  the  end  of  dinner,  during  a  lull  in  the  conver- 
sation, Lord  Portobello  addressed  them.  "  Look  here,  my 
children  all,"  he  said,  "  when  I  left  here  this  morning,  I 
intended  to  be  a  quiet  observer,  but  on  reaching  the  race- 
course, I  saw  old  Peachey,  the  bookmaker.  Lord  !  he's  as 
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old  as  I  am,  and  was  a  heavy  bettor  five-and-twenty  years 
ago.  He  recognised  me  at  once  and  called  to  me,  '  How  are 
you,  my  Lord  ?  Glad  to  see  you  back  on  a  racecourse.  Age 
is  d — d  nonsense ;  a  man  is  only  old  when  he  makes  up  his 
mind  to  it ;  ninty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  that  occur 
are  attributable  to  throwing  the  sponge  up,'  and  so  on  he 
talked.  '  Now  have  a  bet,  my  Lord ;  it'll  do  you  more 
good  than  any  physic.'  Well,  I  thought  to  myself,  there 
were  you,  John,  and  Hobson  going  for  the  gloves,  and  why 
should  I  be  left  out  in  the  cold  ?  Sarah,  don't  look  at  me, 
and  Charlie,  don't  you  listen,  for  I  swear  I  would  never 
have  spoken  had  I  lost.  Well,  I  took  him  seven  monkeys 
Killarney — I  believe  they  were  laying  eights  at  the  time,  but 
that  I  can't  help.  I  said  to  myself,  *  Hang  it !  I'll  have  a  last 
coup?  and  there  it  is,  children." 

"  Bravo  !  "  cried  John,  and  the  others  joined  in. 

"  I  call  it  rather  disgraceful,  father,"  said  Sarah,  play- 
fully, "after  the  economical  habits  you  have  dinned  into 
my  ears  all  my  life." 

"It  will  keep  us  through  the  winter,  anyhow,  Sarah," 
replied  her  father.  "  I  had  grave  misgivings  I  should  have 
to  ask  George  Macyntire  to  advance  me  the  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  do  so,  and  now  he  has  done  it  gratis." 

"  Since  you  have  made  a  clean  breast  of  your  proceed- 
ings, Lord  Portobello,"  said  Charlie,  "  I  don't  mind  saying 
I  had  two  hundred  on  Killarney,  but  like  you,  I  would  have 
said  naught  about  it  had  he  lost,  except  that  I  should  have 
accused  John  as  an  accessory  before  the  act,  had  it  ever 
leaked  out." 

"I  can't  think,  John,"  remarked  Lord  Portobello,  "why 
you  didn't  get  another  experienced  jockey  to  ride  Killarney 
when  you  found  Bevill  meant  playing  you  false.  Young 
McNab  won  truly,  but  he  nearly  lost  it." 

"  Why,  for  the  simple  reason  that  every  jockey  of  any 
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repute  was  engaged,"  answered  John,  "and  Sandy  was 
more  likely  to  ride  the  horse  to  victory  than  some  strange 
boy  out  of  another  stable." 

Of  course,  John  and  George  Hobson  telegraphed  the 
welcome  news  to  Manchester  Square  immediately  after  the 
race,  and  Elsie  insisted  on  her  mother  taking  her  to  a 
theatre  that  same  evening.  "  We  mustn't  be  left  moping 
when  all  the  others  are  having  such  a  hey-hotime,  mother," 
she  cried,  laughing. 

Next  morning  Mrs.  Hobson  received  a  long  letter  from 
her  husband.  "  I  cannot  describe  to  you,  Mary,"  he  wrote, 
"  the  feeling  of  relief  that  has  come  upon  me,  and  the 
great  weight  that  seems  to  have  been  lifted  from  my  heart. 
At  present  the  strain  on  my  mind,  and,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
the  shock  of  victory,  have  left  me  a  bit  apathetic  and  dull, 
but  I  know  that  when  the  effect  has  worn  off,  it  will  leave 
me  a  brighter  and  happier  man,  and  I  think  I  shall  give  up 
bookmaking — anyhow,  on  a  large  scale.  We  have  enough 
now,  Mary  dear,  that  properly  invested  will  keep  us  com- 
fortably off  for  the  rest  of  our  days.  I  only  would  to  God 
our  poor  boy  was  with  us  to  share  the  fruits  of  our  success. 
Alas  !  he  was  born  in  the  early  days  of  our  misfortune,  and 
he  has  been  taken  from  us  just  as  the  heavy  clouds  of 
doubt  and  darkness  were  about  to  be  dispelled." 

Mary  put  the  letter  to  her  lips,  and  then  added  it  to  a 
small  parcel  of  epistles,  all  apparently  written  in  a  similar 
handwriting ;  then  she  locked  them  in  a  desk.  We  wonder 
what  ruthless  hand  will  some  day  tear  those  simple  proofs 
of  man's  weakness,  of  man's  love  from  their  envelopes, 
gaze  at  them  momentarily  with  a  sneer,  and  toss  them  into 
the  waste-paper  basket.  Probably  some  unborn  distant 
cousin,  who  never  knew  George  Hobson  or  heard  of  a 
horse  called  Killarney,  but  if  he  read  those  letters  care- 
fully, which  he  will  not  do,  he  might  be  able  to  trace  the 
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origin  of  the  fortune  he  inherited  to  the  doughty  deeds 
of  that  noble  animal. 

Mr.  Hetleydid  not  leave  Newmarket  by  himself;  the  fact 
was  he  did  not  like  being  alone,  so  great  was  his  dread  of 
the  fate  in  store  for  him  if  Tom  Bevill  laid  hands  upon 
him.  His  old  friend,  Mr.  Earl,  needed  little  persuasion 
to  keep  with  him ;  never  had  he  had  such  a  win  as  to-day, 
and  he  might  only  lose  some  of  it  if  he  stayed.  "  Come 
on  up  to  London,"  he  suggested  to  Hetley,  "dine  with 
me  and  do  a  music-hall."  This  was  the  very  thing  to 
suit  Hetley,  and  he  gladly  acquiesced.  "  By-the-bye,  you 
won't  mind  meeting  a  lady,  an  old  friend  of  yours  ?  "  said 
Tommy. 

"Not  at  all,  my  boy,"  replied  the  trainer,  "I'd  sooner 
you  made  it  two,  though.". 

"  Nine  o'clock  at  the  Cafe*  Royal,"  said  Tommy  as  the 
two  parted  company  at  St.  Pancras. 

When  Hetley  reached  the  restaurant,  Tommy  and  the 
lady  were  already  arrived,  and  the  latter  was  particularly 
gracious  and  smiling  as  she  shook  the  trainer's  hand. 

"  Have  you  brought  your  music,  Mr.  Hetley  ?  "  she  en- 
quired sweetly.  The  trainer  looked  up  quickly,  and  a  broad 
grin  spread  across  the  face  of  Mr.  Earl.  "  I  daresay  you  have 
not  had  time  to  learn  any  fresh  songs  lately,"  she  added  in 
a  soothing  voice,  which  immediately  restored  Hetley's 
equilibrium.  They  say  most  men  are  mad  on  some  subject, 
and  we  verily  believe  that  music  was  Hetley's  mania. 

It  is  some  time  since  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Henry,  for  she  it 
was  who  was  dining  with  Hetley  and  Earl,  has  been  seen  by 
us,  or  for  that  matter  by  all  her  other  old  friends,  with  the 
exception  of  Tommy  Earl.  Tommy  had  long  had  a  lurking 
admiration  for  this  gifted  lady,  and  when  he  learnt  that 
Lord  Portobello  had  settled  ^500  a  year  upon,  her  for  life 
— with  the  only  stipulation  that  if  they  should  ever  acci- 
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dentally  meet  in  the  future,  it  should  be  as  strangers — she 
became  still  more  interesting  in  his  eyes. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mrs.  Dunne  had  made  plans 
for  leaving  the  country,  but  those  plans  were  rendered 
abortive  and  needless  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Blower  and  the 
explosion  caused  by  the  too  precipitate  posting  of  the  two 
letters ;  so  all  she  had  done  was  to  change  her  name  once 
more,  and  retire  into  fresh  quarters,  for,  after  all,  where  can 
one  be  so  secure,  so  free,  as  in  the  heart  of  the  great  city 
of  London? 

Hetley  had  written  to  Earl  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  be- 
fore the  race,  telling  him  he  had  got  for  him  twenty-five 
ponies  about  Killarney,  and  how  much  he  fancied  the 
horse's  chance,  and  the  first  thing  Tommy  had  done  was  to 
run  down  to  Mrs.  Barclay,  late  Mrs.  Dunne,  and  acquaint 
her  of  the  news,  and  advise  her  to  "  go  nap  "  on  it. 
Now  all  women  are  at  heart  born  gamblers  if  they  only 
knew  it,  and  the  worst  parters  (not  partners,  as  the 
printer  put  it  originally),  though  we  should  not  like  to  tell 
them  so. 

"  You  must  have  fifty  on,  Maud,"  urged  Tommy  as  he 
sat  in  her  parlour  that  Monday  afternoon ;  "  he  was  quoted 
at  twenty  to  one  in  this  morning's  paper." 

"  Well,  I  will,"  concluded  Mrs.  Barclay,  after  reading 
Hetley's  letter,  and  discussing  the  matter  at  length  with  Mr. 
Earl.  "  Will  you  put  it  on  for  me,  Tommy  ?  "  she  added 
with  that  sweet  smile.  In  the  old  days  people  had  often 
put  her  five  or  ten  pounds  on  a  horse,  and  if  it  lost  she  had 
not  been  asked  to  pay,  but  this  way  of  doing  business  did 
not  suit  Mr.  Earl's  book  at  all,  and  even  if  he  had  con- 
sented to  put  it  on  he  could  not  have  done  it,  as  no  book- 
maker would  trust  him  to  that  extent. 

"  Maud,"  he  said,  turning  his  hat  up  and  down  in  his 
hands,  "  I  would  willingly  put  it  on,  but  I  can't ;  the  bookies 
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wouldn't  stand  me,  I'm  not  quite  solid  enough,"  and  he 
tapped  his  pocket. 

"Oh,  I  see,"  said  Maud,  smiling,  "but  how  then  can  I 
doit?" 

"Give  me  the  ready,"  replied  Earl.  "  You  know  me  well 
enough  to  trust  me,  and  I'll  go  straight  away  to  the  Victoria 
Club  and  get  it  on,  and  come  back  and  tell  you  the  price, 
but  I  ought  to  hurry  up,  it's  nearly  two  o'clock  now." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Maud,  "  I'll  do  it,"  and  she  unlocked  the 
desk,  the  very  one  that  had  caused  all  the  unpleasantness  in 
Acacia  Road,  and  which  after  Blower's  demise  Mrs.  Barclay 
again  converted  into  a  cash-box.  "There's  the  money," she 
cried;  "come  back  and  tell  me  the  price,  and  I'll  have  a 
bit  of  lunch  ready  for  you." 

He  was  back  within  half  an  hour. 

"  I've  done  it,  Maud,  but  when  I  reached  the  Club  they 
told  me  George  Hobson  had  taken  all  the  twenties,  and 
that  fifteen  to  one  was  the  best  offer,  but  I  got  five  hundred 
to  thirty  and  fifteen  to  one  to  twenty.  Here  are  the  vouchers, 
you  keep  them,  so  that  you  may  have  some  sort  of  hold  on 
me." 

At  the  Cafd  Royal,  Maud  congratulated  Mr.  Hetley  on 
his  win  very  heartily. 

"  I'm  not  sure,  Mr.  Hetley,"  she  said,  "  that  you  do  not 
train  better  than  you  sing,  and  that's  a  high  compliment,  or 
I  mean  it  for  such,"  but  she  did  not  mention  her  win  in 
the  race. 

That  night  after  "  doing  "  a  music-hall  and  a  little  supper 
afterwards,  Tommy  drove  Mrs.  Barclay  home. 

"  Have  a  whisky  and  soda  before  you  go,"  suggested 
Maud,  when  they  reached  her  house. 

"  Don't  mind  if  I  do,"  he  replied. 

He  had  finished  his  drink,  which  he  had  swallowed 
silently  and  abstractedly. 
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"What  are  you  thinking  of,  Tommy?" 

"  I  was  wondering  whether  married  life  would  suit  you, 
Maud  ?  "  he  answered,  looking  slyly  round. 

"  Am  I  to  take  it  that  I  have  received  a  serious  proposal 
of  marriage  from  Mr.  Thomas  Earl  ?  "  she  asked,  laughing. 

"That's  it,"  said  he. 

"  Tommy,  I  must  have  a  day  or  two  to  think  it  over. 
Good-night,  now." 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

CONCLUSION. 

THE  events  which  have  been  chronicled  in  these  pages 
occurred,  as  the  reader  will  have  noticed,  within  the  Spring 
and  Autumn  of  one  brief  year ;  in  fact  during  the  three-year 
old  racing  career  of  Killarney,  and  his  success  in  the 
Cambridgeshire  brings  down  the  curtain  on  the  final  act  of 
our  story.  Still,  as  on  the  boards  of  the  theatre,  so  in  the 
leaves  of  our  story  let  the  actors  come  forward  and  make 
their  final  bow  before  retiring.  Yes,  retiring  only,  for  they 
are  alive  and  well,  and  peradventure  we  may  hear  of  them 
again. 

Lord  Portobello  and  his  daughter  had  hardly  got  settled 
in  Portman  Square  before  John  Graham  brought  Elsie  and 
her  mother  round  to  see  them.  The  old  Earl  had  taken  a 
great  fancy  to  George  Hobson ;  he  had  heard  his  story,  and 
he  admired  the  firmness  and  pluck  with  which  George  had 
fought  his  way  on  through  hard  and  trying  times.  He  was 
most  affable  to  the  ladies,  and  congratulated  Elsie  very 
heartily  on  her  approaching  marriage  with  his  nephew. 

Of  course  the  two  girls  struck  up  a  fast  and  firm  friend- 
ship ;  if  Elsie  was  a  little  shy  and  backward  at  first,  the  kind, 
calm  reassurance  of  Sarah  soon  put  her  at  her  ease. 
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"  Uncle  John,"  said  Sarah,  "  one  day  we  must  be  married 
all  together,  at  the  same  church,  on  the  same  day,  and  make 
a  nice  family  party  of  it." 

"  No,"  replied  John,  smiling,  "  orange  blossom  and  West- 
minster Abbey  are  more  your  form,  Sarah,  though  wherever 
it  be  my  best  wishes  go  with  you,  but  I'm  too  old  a  fogey 
to  parade  before  a  cynical  public.  No,  a  tweed  suit  and  a 
quiet  church,  and  a  parson  who  will  merely  say  what  is 
necessary  for  me,  and  to  this  Elsie  has  agreed." 

And  John  was  firm,  in  fact  only  to  Elsie  and  her  mother 
would  he  divulge  the  address  of  the  church  where  he 
arranged  to  be  married.  But  of  course  Sarah  found  out, 
and  when  two  broughams  pulled  up  outside  the  sacred 
edifice  one  afternoon  in  the  late  Autumn,  the  first  contain- 
ing Elsie  and  her  mother,  and  the  second  John  and  George 
Hobson,  lo  !  another  was  close  behind,  from  which  alighted 
Lord  Portobello,  Sarah,  and  Charles  Macyntire.  At  first 
John  looked  disturbed,  but  the  smiling  faces  of  those 
around  him  soon  brought  him  to  himself. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  presents  they 
had  received;  they  were  few,  but  very  good  and  useful. 
Mrs.  Hobson  was  in  black ;  nothing  would  induce  her  to 
put  away  her  mourning.  It  was  the  one  bitter  fact  to  her 
in  all  their  happiness,  her  boy  could  take  no  part.  At  her 
throat  she  wore  a  large  diamond  brooch,  which  formed  the 
word  "  Killarney,"  written  in  her  husband's  handwriting, 
"  There  is  no  need  to  add  the  date,  dear,"  he  load  said  with 
a  smile  as  he  handed  it  to  her  the  evening  before  the 
wedding. 

There  had  been  some  talk  about  where  the  honeymoon 
was  to  be  spent,  but  John  had  once  more  ruthlessly  put  his 
foot  down. 

"My  dear  Elsie,"  he  said,  "if  we  were  to  hide  ourselves 
away  in  some  humdrum  place,  you'd  probably  be  tired  of 
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me  in  a  fortnight.  There's  heaps  of  room  in  Audley  Man- 
sions, and  then  we  know  where  to  find  our  friends  and 
belongings." 

And  so  it  happened  that  John  and  Elsie,  a  week  later, 
attended  a  brilliant  function  in  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  and  assisted  in  thowing  rice  at  Sarah  and  Charlie, 
as  they  drove  from  Lord  Portobello's  residence  in  Portman 
Square  for  a  short  stay  at  Brighton. 

It  is  winter,  and  that  damp,  jolly,  dismal,  merry  season  of 
Christmas  is  proclaiming,  wherever  the  English-speaking 
race  is  gathered  together,  "Peace  and  Goodwill  upon 
Earth." 

Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Hetley  is  about.  In  the  first  place 
he  appears  to  us  to  be  a  good  deal  pleasanter  and  ruddier 
than  he  was  when  last  we  saw  him ;  that  suspicious,  sly  ap- 
pearance seems  to  have  worn  off,  and  his  manner  has 
become  more  open  and  affable.  The  table  in  the  cosy  little 
dining-room  fairly  groans  with  good  things,  and  covers  are 
laid  for  three.  Over  the  mantel-shelf  a  fine  portrait  of  Kil- 
larney,  with  Sandy  McNab  in  the  saddle,  is  hung.  Killarncy 
champagne  flows  ad  lib.,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Hobson,  and 
boxes  of  Killarney  cigars  from  various  sources  are  piled 
along  the  walls. 

"  Will  you  have  a  sausage  with  your  turkey,  Mrs.  Earl  ?  " 
queries  Hetley,  brandishing  an  enormous  knife  and  fork. 

"  If  you  please,"  answered  Maud,  with  that  sweet  smile. 
She  looks,  forsooth,  younger  than  ever. 

"  Is  Sandy  with  you  ?  "  asked  Tommy  Earl. 

"  No,"  replied  the  trainer,  "  he's  gone  to  spend  Christmas 
with  Mr.  Graham  in  London." 

"  By  Jove,  that  was  a  fine  race  he  rode  on  Pat  O'Hara  at 
Manchester." 

"  It  was,"  replied  Hetley,  "  and  I'd  as  soon  put  him  up 
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as  any  one  of  the  crack  jockeys  now.  We'll  make  'em  sit 
up  next  year,  Tommy,  you  mark  my  words.  By  the-bye, 
that's  a  splendid  colt  Mr.  Graham  bought  off  me.  I  daren't 
run  him  this  year,  he's  so  backward,  but  I'll  eat  my  hat  if 
he  isn't  a  scorcher.  If  the  weather  holds,  we'll  see  him  out 
to  morrow." 

"  How's  Mr.  Macyntire  ?  "  asked  Tommy. 
"Oh,   he's    all    right;    he's    Christmasing    up    in    the 
North." 

On  that  same  night  at  that  same  hour,  there  was  gathered 
together  another  Christmas  party  at  Lord  Portobello's  resi- 
dence in  Portman  Square.  The  old  Earl  was  in  capital 
trim. 

"I'll  have  a  Christmas  party  of  the  olden  time,  for, 

d n  it,  sir,  we  all  deserve  it,"  he  had  said  to  Charlie 

Macyntire  a  few  days  before  Christmas ;  so  the  invitations 
went  out,  and  on  the  corner  of  the  card  was  written  : 
"R.S.V.P.—  Breeches  and  stockings." 

George  Hobson  had  to  get  them  made  at  almost  a  day's 
notice,  but  he  got  them.  What  would  scenery  be  without 
colour  i*  What  would  life  be  without  courtliness  ?  The 
hard,  funereal  costume  that  men,  by  the  unwritten  rules  of 
society,  cover  their  limbs  in,  is  too  dismal  for  words,  and  if 
it  were  not  for  the  light  and  colour  the  ladies  graciously 
display,  a  hearse  for  a  sideboard  and  a  coffin  for  a  table 
would  be  quite  in  keeping. 

At  a  few  minutes  to  eight  Lord  Portobello  entered  the 
well-lit  drawing-room.  A  great  bunch  of  mistletoe  hung 
from  a  chandelier  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  all  the 
picture-frames  were  decked  with  holly.  He  wore  a  blue 
swallow-tail  coat,  with  a  canary-coloured  waistcoat — relics  of 
an  old,  old  past,  and  since  his  lordship's  frame  had  not 
increased  in  bulk,  they  fitted  him  almost  as  well  now,  as 
they  did  forty  years  ago — black  knee  breeches,  silk  stock- 
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ings,  and  shoes  with  neat  paste  buckles — stay,  we  had  almost 
forgotten  that  carefully-ironed  frill  attached  to  his  evening 
shirt.  It  may  be  a  dress  old-fashioned  and  out  of  date,  but 
what  a  well-bred,  old  gentleman  he  looked. 

A  ripple  of  laughter,  a  light  step,  the  door-handle  turns, 
and  in  glides  Sarah.  It  was  the  presence  that  was  wanted  ; 
it  was  the  figure  that  suggested  home  and  happiness ;  with- 
out it  the  electric  lights  would  have  blinked  and  stared  you 
out  of  countenance ;  the  mistletoe  would  have  hung  weary 
and  discontented  ;  and  the  dust  that  gathered  on  the  holly 
have  filled  you  with  angry  apprehension. 

Lord  Portobello  looked  up  quickly.  Had  Sarah  obeyed 
orders  and  arrayed  herself  in  "full  dress,"  or  had  she  put 
on  one  of  those  detestable  tea-gowns  ?  But  he  is  quickly 
satisfied,  and  he  says  so.  "  If  you  knew,  Sarah,  how  a 
proper  evening  dress  becomes  you,  you  wouldn't  get  your- 
self up  like  a  sack  every  night  of  your  life." 

"  That's  all  very  well,  Father,  but  it's  a  long,  tiresome 
business  dressing,  and  cold  work  too,"  and  Sarah  shrugged 
her  dainty  shoulders ;  "added  to  which,  when  one's  married, 
it  is  no  longer  so  necessary  to  think  of  appearance.  Eh, 
Charlie  ?  " 

Her  husband  laughed.  "  I  feel  rather  like  a  groom  of 
the  chambers,  myself,"  he  said,  looking  down  on  his  nether 
extremities. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobson,"  said  the  butler,  throwing  open 
the  door. 

Mary  is  little  altered  and  she  still  wears  black,  but 
George  looks  decidedly  stouter  and  more  prosperous.  They 
have  hardly  made  their  salutations  before  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Graham  are  announced,  and  these  were  the  four  guests 
Lord  Portobello  had  invited.  Sarah  and  Charlie  lived  with 
him.  "  Hang  it  all,  no  strangers  at  Christmas,"  he  remarked 
to  himself.  It  pleased  the  Earl  that  they  were  all  dressed 
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to  his  satisfaction.  The  truth  is,  he  had  hinted  his  idea  of 
a  suitable  costume  to  Sarah,  and  she  had  promptly  gone 
round  and  told  Elsie  and  her  mother. 

"  Dinner  is  served,"  said  the  butler,  throwing  open  the 
doors  that  communicated  with  the  dining-room. 

Lord  Portobello  offered  his  arm  to  Mary.  "  John,"  he 
said,  "  will  you  take  Sarah  and  face  me  ?  Charlie,  you  must 
look  after  Elsie,  and  Hobson,  you  must  just  whip  in  and 
keep  us  all  in  order." 

Probably  no  cheerier  group  of  grown-up  people  than  this 
sat  down  that  night  to  eat  their  Christmas  dinner. 

At  length,  when  the  cloth  had  been  removed  and  glasses 
placed  on  the  polished  mahogany  table  and  wine  had  been 
circulated,  Lord  Portobello  rapped  the  table  with  his 
knuckles,  and  slowly  rose. 

"  My  friends,"  he  said,  "  this  has  been  a  very  eventful 
year  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us — most  likely  to  all  of  you  the 

most  important  year  of  your  existence "  Mary  looked  up 

sadly  and  wistfully ;  the  old  man  caught  the  expression  on 
her  face  and  recalled  the  loss  of  poor  Ben.  "  Mrs.  Hobson," 
he  went  on  kindly  and  softly,  "  forgive  me  if  I  caused  you 
a  moment's  pain.  It  is,  alas !  only  too  frequent  an  occurrence 
that  in  the  midst  of  our  success,  there  falls  some  terrible 
blow  to  remind  us  of  the  hard  and  stern  decrees  of  Provi- 
dence, and  to  show  us  how  helpless  we  are,  after  all,  to 
avert  disaster.  I  cannot  hope  to  be  many  more  years 
allowed  to  be  with  you  at  Christmas,  but  what  I  wish  to  say 
is  this;  the  few  more  Christmas  seasons  that  I  may  be 
spared,  I  want  you  to  promise  you  will  all  .spend  with 
me.  I  was  taught  in  my  boyhood  to  look  upon  Christmas- 
time as  the  season  that  welded  together,  more  closely  and 
dearly,  the  sacred  ties  of  relationship,  ties,  my  dear  young 
people — for  I  can  call  you  all  young — that  we  should  never 
look  on  disdainfully,  nor  wilfully  sever ;  for  the  blood  that 
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runs  in  their  veins  is  the  same  that  circulates  through  ours, 
and  if  we  are  fools,  probably  they  are  also,  and  vice  versa ; 
and  I  can  recall  the  time  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  sat  round 
the  Christmas  table  with  my  parents,  my  brother  and  sisters, 
and  often  I  regret  that  in  the  exuberance  of  youth  I  left  un- 
done many  little  acts  of  kindness  and  of  help  I  might  have 
extended  to  my  kith  and  kin.  And  now,  they  are  all  gone 
but  me." 

The  Earl  stopped,  and  undid  a  small  bag  from  which  he 
drew  eight  packets  all  sealed  and  addressed.  He  passed 
six  of  them  round. 

"  I  had,  John,"  he  continued,  "  through  you,  a  very  hand- 
some win  over  the  Cambridgeshire,  and  I  thought  a  small 
memento  to  my  friends  and  relations  would  not  be  out  of 
place  at  this  moment." 

It  was  a  costly,  well-chosen  piece  of  jewellery  they  found 
within  their  separate  packets,  and  then  a  silence  fell.  Lord 
Portobello  was  quietly  sipping  his  port.  John  Graham  rose 
at  last. 

"  My  dear  Uncle,"  he  said,  "  ever  since  I  was  a  lad,  I 
have  been  indebted  to  you  for  kind  and  generous  acts. 
You  say  you  regret  that  at  some  time  of  your  life  you  might 
have  assisted  your  relations  and  omitted  to  do  so,  but  if 
that  is  so,  which  I  doubt,  I  can  only  say  it  was  before  my 
time.  You  have  been  the  kindest  friend  to  me  I  ever  had, 
and  I  am  sure  I  am  expressing  the  feeling  of  everyone  here 
when  I  say  your  kind  wish  shall  be  looked  upon  by  all  of  us 
as  a  gracious  command,  that  we  will  gladly  and  cheerfully 
comply  with.  We  will  each  individually  thank  you  for  the 
charming  mementoes — as  you  are  pleased  to  call  them — you 
have  given  us ;  and  now,  friends,  let  us  drink  Lord  Porto- 
bello's  health,  and  wish  him  many  more  Christmases 
among  us." 

The  ladies  rose  with  the  men. 
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"Father,"  said  Sarah,  looking  towards  him.  His  eyes 
met  hers  and  something  like  a  tear  glistened  in  them. 

Courteously  the  old  Earl  bowed  to  each  one  of  his  guests. 

"John,"  he  said,  "I  have  two  little  presents  here,  one  for 
young  McNab  and  one  for  your  boy,  Bob — will  you  take 
them  ?  " 

"I  think  they  are  in  the  house,  Uncle.  They  were  to 
come  round  and  sup  with  your  servants  to-night." 

"Let's  have  them  in,"  said  Lord  Portobello,  pressing 
the  bell. 

In  a  few  moments  Sandy  and  Bob  appeared.  Bless  us ! 
what  a  difference  a  few  short  weeks  had  made  in  their  ap- 
pearance. Sandy  had  lost  all  that  Scotch  awkwardness, 
which  had  characterised  his  every  movement  when  under 
the  thumb  of  Hetley,  and  he  looked  as  bright  as  a  new  pin. 
And  Bob,  too,  had  made  gigantic  strides  in  the  "  Air  and 
Deportment"  department.  But  Sandy  was  an  important 
individual  now.  He  had  four  figures  stowed  away  in  the 
Bank,  and  Hetley  treated  him  like  an  equal,  while  Bob,  in 
his  minor  capacity,  had  had  fifty  pounds  put  to  his  credit  in 
the  Savings  Bank.  They  stood  at  attention  while  Lord 
Portobello  addressed  them. 

"  I  have  a  little  present  for  you  two  lads  for  the  impor- 
tant part  you  both  played  in  the  race  for  the  Cambridge- 
shire. Take  it,-"  he  said,  handing  them  each  their  packet, 
"and  remember  '  Honesty  is  the  best  Policy.'  By-the-bye," 
continued  Lord  Portobello,  filling  two  glasses  with  port, 
"  Drink  to  the  health  of  him  or  her  to  whom  you  most 
heartily  wish  success.  You  first,  Sandy." 

Sandy  glanced  round  the  room,  and  reddened  slightly. 

"  Speak  up,  Sandy." 

"  Mr.  Graham,  my  Lord,"  said  Sandy. 

"  I'm  with  you,"  answered  Lord  Portobello,  rising. 

"  And  so  are  all  of  us,"  cried  Charlie. 
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Again  the  little  company  rose,  and  with  many  a  kind  wish 
drank  John's  health. 

11  It's  your  turn,  Bob." 

Bob  looked  nervously  at  the  ceiling  and  then  at  the  floor 

"Speak  your  mind,  my  lad,"  said  Lord  Portobello, 
encouragingly. 

"  Blower,"  said  Bob. 

The  eyes  of  the  Earl  and  John  Graham  met.  Simul- 
taneously they  both  rose,  and  silently  they  drained  their 
glasses. 
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Aunt  Johnnie.    By  the  same  Author.         '    Only  Human.    By  the  same  Author. 

The  Other  Man's  Wife,    By  the  same  Author.  |  Mrs.  Bob.    By  the  same  Author. 

Beautiful  Jim,    By  the  same  Author.       |    A  Siege  Baby,    By  the  same  Author. 

Garrison  Gossip.    By  the  same  Author. 

As  It  Was  in  the  Beginning.    By  Geo.  R.  SIMS. 

The  Coachman's  Club.    By  the  same  Author. 

Dr.  Darch's  Wife.    By  FLORENCE  WARDEN. 

A  Spoilt  Giri.    By  the  sr.me  Author. 
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Tho  Sorrows  of  a  Col  Tor's  Wife.    By  Mrs.  EDWARD  KE.VNARD, 

A  Man  of  To-Day.    By  HKI.KX  MATHERS. 

Tho  Man  With  a  Secret.    By  FERGUS  I  If. ME. 

Basil  and  Annette,    By  B.  L.  FAIUKOX. 

Tho  March  of  Fate.    By  the  same  Author. 

A  Young  Girl's  Lifo.    By  the  same  Author. 

Toilers  of  Babylon.    By  the  same  Author. 

The  Catch  of  the  County.    By  Mrs.  EDWARD  KENNARD. 

Fooled  by  a  Woman.    By  the  same  Author. 

The  Plaything  of  an  Hour,  and  other  Stories.    By  the  sime  Author 

That  Protty  Little  Horse-Breaker.    By  the  Mime  Author. 

The  Hunting  Girl.    By  the  same  Author. 

Just  Like  a  Woman,    By  the  same  Author. 

Sporting  Tales,    By  the  same  Author. 

Twilight  Tales,    By  the  same  Author.    (Illustrated.) 

A  Homburg  Beauty.    By  the  same  Author. 

Landing  a  Prize.    By  the  same  Author. 

A  Crack  County.    By  the  same  Author. 

Our  Friends  in  the  Hunting  Field.    By  the  same  Author. 

Straight  as  a  Die.    By  the  same  Author. 

A  Riverside  Romance.    By  the  same  Author. 

Matron  or  Maid?    By  the  same  Author. 

Little  Lady  Lee.    By  Mrs.  LOVETT  CAME  HON. 

A  Soul  Astray,    By  the  same  Author. 

A  Daughter's  Heart.    By  the  same  Author. 

Tragic  Blunder,    By  the  same  Author. 

Bachelor's  Bridal.    By  the  same  Author, 

Sister's  Sin.    By  the  same  Author.  i     Weak  Woman.    By  the  same  Author. 

Jack's  Secret,    By  the  same  Author.        I     A  Lost  Wife.    By  the  same  Author. 

A  Choice  of  Evils.    By  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 

A  Fight  with  Fate.    By  the  same  Author. 

What  Gold  Cannot  Buy.    By  the  same  Author. 

Found  Wanting.    By  the  same  Author. 

For    His  Sake,    By  the  same  Author. 

A  Woman's  Heart.    By  the  same  Author. 

The  Laird  o'  Cockpen.    By  "  RITA." 

Vignettes.    By  the  same  Author. 

Joan  &  Mrs.  Carr,    By  the  same  Author. 

The  Countess  Pharamond;  A  Sequel  to  "Shcba.."    By  the  same  Author. 
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The  Man  in  Possession.    By"  RITA." 

Miss  Kate,    By  the  same  Author. 

The  Romance  of  a  Chalet,    By  MRS.  CAMPBELL-PUAED. 

The  Freaks  of  Lady  Fortune,    By  MAT  CROMMBLIN. 

Violet  Vyvian,  M.F.H,    By  MAY  CIIOMMELIN  and  J.  MORAY  BROWN. 

A  Tug  of  War.    By  MRS.  HUNGERFORD. 

The  Hon,  Mrs,  Vereker,    By  the  same  Author. 

Dream  Faces,    By  TUB  HON.  MRS.  FETIIERSTONHAUGII. 

Handicapped,    By  SIR  RANDAL  H.  ROBERTS,  Bart. 

Curb  and  Snaffle,    By  the  same  Author. 

Not  in  the  Betting,    By  the  same  Author. 

Sybil  Ross's  Marriage,    By  F.  C.  PHILIPS  and  C.  J.  WILLS. 

My  Face  is  My  Fortune,    By  F.  C.  PHILIPS  and  PERCT  FENDA-LL. 

Margaret  Byng,    By  the  same  Authors. 

A  Daughter's  Sacrifice,    By  the  same  Authors. 

A  Regular  Fraud,    By  MRS.  ROBERT  JOCELYX. 

The  Criton  Hunt  Mystery,    By  the  same  Author. 

For  One  Season  Only.    (A  Sporting  Novel.)    By  the  same  Author. 

Only  a  Horse-Dealer,    By  the  same  Author. 

A    Big  Stake,    By  the  same  Author. 

Drawn  Blank.    By  the  same  Author. 

The  M.F.H.'s  Daughter.    By  the  same  Author. 

Kitty's  Engagement.    By  FLORENCE  WARDER. 

Our  Widow.    By  the  same  Author. 

A  Perfect  Fool.    By  the  same  Author. 

Strictly  Incog;  being  the  Record  of  a  Passage  through  Bohemia. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A  Lady  in  Black,    By  the  same  Author. 
A  Wild  Wooing.    By  the  same  Author. 

My  Child  and  I.    A  Woman's  Story.    By  the  same  Author. 
A  Young  Wife's  Trial ;  or  Ralph  Ryder  of  Brent.    By  the  same  Author. 
My  Love  Noel.    By  HUME  NISBET. 

The  Great  Secret ;    A  Tale  of  To-morrow.    By  the  same  Author. 
Tho  Haunted  Station,  and  other  Stories.    By  HUME  NISBET. 
The  Spirit  World.    By  FLORENCE  MARRYAT. 
To  Step  Aside  is  Human.    By  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN. 
In  the  Sweet  West  Country.    By  the  same  Author. 
Told  in  the  Twilight.    By  ADELINE  SERGEANT. 
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NOVELS    AT    TWO    SHILLINGS. 

In  Picture  Boards,  Price  2s.  each. 


A  Magnificent  Young  Man.    By  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER. 

A  Blameless  Woman.    By  the  came  Author. 

A  Born  Soldier.    By  the  same  Author. 

Handicapped.    By  Sir  RANDAL  ROBERTS,  Bart. 

The  Spirit  World.    By  FI.OUK.NCE  MARRTAT. 

In  the  Sweet  West  Country.    By  ALAN  ST.  AUIIYN, 

To  Step  Aside  Is  Human.    By  the  same  Author. 

The  Great  Secret.    By  HUME  NISBET. 

My  Love  Noel.    By  the  same  Author. 

A  Seventh  Child.    By  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER. 

The  Soul  of  the  Bishop.    By  the  same  Author. 

Aunt  Johnnie.    By  the  same  Author.       .     My  Geoff.    By  the  same  Author. 

Only  Human.    By  the  same  Author.         I     Mrs.  Bob.    By  the  some  Author. 

The  Other  Man's  Wife.    By  the  same  Author. 

Beautiful  Jim.    By  the  same  Author.    |     A  Siege  Baby.    By  the  same  Author. 

Garrison  Gossip.    By  the  same  Author. 

Army  Society:  Life  hi  a  Garrison  Town.    By  the  same  Author, 

A  Man  of  To-day.    By  HELEN  MATHERS. 

A  Man  with  a  Secret.    By  FERGUS  HUME. 

What  Gold  Cannot  Buy.    By  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 

Found  Wanting.    By  the  same  Author. 

A  Woman's  Heart.    By  the  same  Author. 

For  His  Sakci    By  the  same  Author.    |    A  Choice  of  Evils.     By  the  same  Author. 

A  Tue  of  War.    By  MRS.  HUKGERFORD. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Vercker,    By  the  same  Author. 

Sporting  Tales.    By  Mrs.  EDWARD  KENNARD. 

The  Catch  of  the  County.    By  the  same  Author. 

The  Hunting  Girl.     By  the  same  Author. 

Just  Like  a  Woman.    By  the  same  Author. 

Matron  or  Maid  P  By  the  same  Author.  |  Wedded  to  Sport.  By  the  same  Author. 

That  Pretty  Little  Horsebreakcr.    By  the  same  Author. 

A  Homburg  Beauty.    By  the  same  Author. 

Our  Friends  in  the  Hunting-Field.    By  the  same  Author. 

Landing  a  Prize.   By  the  same  Author.    |   A  Crack  County.  By  the  same  Author. 

Straight  as  a  Die.    By  the  same  Author. 
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The  Plaything  of  an  Hour.    By  Mrs.  EDWARD  KEXXAUD. 

A  Soul  Astray.   By  MRS.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 

A  Tragic  Blunder.    By  the  Fame  Author. 

Little  Lady  Lee.    By  the  same  Author. 

A  Bachelor's  Bridal.    By  the  same  Author. 

A  Daughter's  Heart.    By  the  same  Author. 

A  Lost  Wife.    By  the  same  Author.      i     Weak  Woman.    By  the  same  Author. 

A  Sister's  Sin.    By  the  same  Author.  I     Jack's  Secret.    By  the  same  Author. 

The  March  of  Fate.    By  B.  L.  FARJEOX. 

Toilers  of  Babylon.    By  the  some  Author. 

Basil  and  Annette.    By  the  same  Author. 

A  Young  Girl's  Life.    By  the  same  Author. 

Strictly  Incog.   By  FLORBKCK  WARDEN.  |  A  Perfect  Fool.   By  the  same  Author. 

My  Child  and  I  :-A  Woman's  Story.    By  the  same  Author. 

A  Woman's  Face.    By  the  same  Author. 

A  Young  Wife's  Trial ;  or,  Ralph  Byder  of  Brent.    By  the  same  Author. 

A  Wild  Wooing.    By  the  same  Author. 

Kitty's  Engagement.    By  the  same  Author. 

The  Man  In  Possession.    By  "HiTA." 

Miss  Kate.    By  the  same  Author. 

The  Laird  o'  Cockpen.    By  the  same  Author. 

A  Modern  Bridegroom.    By  MRS.  ALEXANDER  FRASER. 

The  Romance  of  a  Chalet.    By  MRS.  CAJIPBELL-FU.VED. 

Violet  Vyvian,  M.F.H.    By  MAT  CROMMELIX  and  J.  MORAY  BROTTX. 

The  Freaks  of  Lady  Fortune.    By  MAY  CROMMELIX. 

Sybil  Ross's  Marriage.    By  F.  C.  PHILIPS  and  C.  J.  WILLS. 

My  Face  is  My  Fortune.    By  F.  C.  PHILIPS  and  PERCY  FENDALL. 

A  Daughter's  Sacrifice.    By  the  same  Authors. 

A  Desert  Bride.    By  HCME  NISBET.    (The  Rebel  Chief.    By  the  same  Author. 

A  Bush  Girl's  Romance.    By  the  same  Author. 

The  Queen's  Desire.    By  the  eame  Author. 

Drawn  Blank.    By  Mrs.  ROBERT  JOCELYN. 

For  One  Season  Only  :  a  Sporting  Novel.    By  the  same  Author. 

The  M.F.H.'s  Daughter.    By  the  tame  Author. 

Only  a  Horso-Dealer.    By  the  same  Author. 

A  Big  Stake.    By  the  same  Author. 

The  Criton  Hunt  Mystery.    By  the  .-ame  Author. 

A  Regular  Fraud.    By  the  same  Author. 

A  Tragic  Honeymoon.    BY  ALAN  ST.  ACBYK. 
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ONE    SHILLING    NOVELS. 

In  Paper  Covers.    Also  In  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 


The  Troubles  of  an  Unlucky  Boy.    By  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER. 

Grip.  By  tbe  same  Author. 

The  same  Thing  with  a  Difference.    By  the  same  Author. 

I  Loved  Her  Once.    By  the  same  Author. 

I  Married  a  Wife.    By  the  same  Author. 

Private  Tinker(  and  Other  Stories.    By  the  same  Author.    (Illustrated.) 

The  Major's  Favourite.    By  the  same  Author. 

The  Stranger  Woman.    By  the  same  Author. 

Red  Coats.    By  the  same  Author.  |    A  Man's  Man.    By  the  same  Author 

That  Mrs.  Smith.    By  the  same  Author. 

Three  Girls.    By  the  same  Author.        |    Mere  Luck.    By  the  same  Author. 

Lumley  the  Painter.    By  the  same  Author. 

Good-bye.    By  the  same  Author. 

He  Went  for  a  Soldier.    By  the  same  Author. 

Ferrers  Court.    By  the  same  Author.  |    Buttons.    By  the  same  Author. 

A  Little  Fool.    By  the  same  Author. 

My  Poor  Dick.    By  the  same  Author.    (Illustrated  by  MAURICE  GREIFFENHAGBN.) 

Booties'  Children.    By  the  same  Author.    (Illustrated  by  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE. ) 

The  Confessions  of  a  Publisher     By  the  same  Author. 

Mignon's  Husband.    By  the  same  Author. 

That  Imp.    By  the  same  Author.  |    Mignon's  Secret.    By  the  same  Author. 

On  March.    By  the  same  Author.          |    In  Quarters.    By  the  same  Author. 

The  Courage  of  Pauline.    By  MORLEY  ROBERTS. 

A  Woman  with  a  History.    By  WEEDON  GROSSMITH. 

A  Devil  in  Nun's  Veiling.    By  F.  0.  PHILIPS. 

The  Luckiest  of  Three.    By  the  same  Author, 

The  Investigations  of  John  Pym.    By  DAVID  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 

A  Silent  Tragedy.    By  Mrs.  J.  H.  KIDDELL. 

The  Power  of  an  Eye.    By  Mrs.  FRANK  ST.  CLAIR  GRIMWOOD. 

The  Gentleman  Who  Vanished.    By  FERGUS  HUME. 

Miss  Mephistopheles.    By  the  same  Author. 

The  Piccadilly  Puzzle.    By  the  same  Author. 

The  Man  Who  Didn't.    By  Mrs.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 

In  a  Grass  Country ;  a  Story  of  Love  and  Sport.    By  the  same  Author. 

The  Confessions  of  a  Door-mat.    By  ALFRED  C.  CALUOUR. 

The  Mystery  of  a  Woman's  Heart.    By  MRS.  EDWARD  KENNARD. 

A  Guide  Book  for  Lady  Cyclists.    By  the  same  Author 

The  Woman  with  the  Diamonds.    By  FLORENCE  WARDEN. 

Two  Lads  and  a  Lass.    By  the  same  Author. 

City  and  Suburban.    By  the  same  Author. 

A  Scarborough  Romance.    By  the  same  Author. 

Naughty  Mrs.  Gordon;  a  Romance  of  Society.    By  "RITA." 

A  Mad  Prank.    By  MRS.  HUNGERFORD. 

Continental  Chit  Chat.    By  MABEL  HUMBERT. 
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The  Welcome  Library. 

(With  which  Is  Incorporated  "  THE  MODERN  NOVELIST.") 

A   NEW   MONTHLY   SERIES   OF   FICTION  .    .    . 

....  BY   POPULAR   AUTHORS. 


In  Paiter  Covers,  3d.  each. 


By  DOHA  RUSSELL,  Author  of  "  Footprints  in  the  Snow." 

1.  FOR   THE    CHILD'S    SAKE. 

By  MRS.  HUNGKRFORD,  Author  of  "  Molly  Bawn." 

2.  A   CONQUERING    HEROINE. 

By  MRS.   ALEXANDER  FRASER. 

3.  SHE   CAME   BETWEEN. 

By  LADY  CONSTANCE  HOWARD. 

4.  SWEETHEART    AND     WIFE. 

By  FLORENCE   MARRYAT. 

5.  FOR  A   WOMAN'S    PLEASURE. 

By  ANNIE   THOMAS. 

6.  BLUE  EYES  AND  GOLDEN  HAIR. 

By  JEAN   MIDDLEMASS. 

7-  ALL  FOR  LOVE. 

By  ANNIE   THOMAS. 

8.  THE  OLD  LOVE  AGAIN. 

By  MRS.  HUNGERFORD. 

9.  HER     LAST    THROW. 

By  FLORENCE  MARRYAT. 

10.  A    LUCKY    DISAPPOINTMENT. 

By  THEO  GIFT. 

11.  LADY    BETTY'S    CHANCES. 

By   JEAN   MIDDLEMASS. 

12.  LOVE'S    SPOILED    DARLING. 

-H-  OTHERS  TO   FOLLOW.  *f- 
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GOOD  FORM: 

A  Book  of  Every-Day  Etiquette. 

By  MRS.  ARMSTRONG, 

Author  of  "MODERN  ETIQUETTE  IN  PUBLIC  AND   PRIVATE." 


TAmp  Cloth,  2s. 


LETTERS  TO  A  BRIDE, 

Including  Letters  to  a  Debutante. 

By    MRS.    ARMSTRONG. 


Cloth  Gilt,  2s.  6(1. 


HOUSEKEEPING; 

A  Guide  to  Domestic  Management. 

By  MRS.  HUMPHRY  ("  Madge,"  of  "Truth  "). 

Revised  Edition,  Cloth,  8a.  6(1. 

TURF  CELEBRITIES  I  HAVE  KNOWN. 

BY  WILLIAM  DAY, 

AUTHOR   OF 
"THE  RACEHORSE   IN   TRAINING," 

"REMINISCENCES   OF   THE  TURF,"   &c. 

—X-  WITH    A    PORTRAIT  OF  THE   AUTHOR   -X«- 


Vol.,  Hilt  Cloth.  16*. 
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